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BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 


Wuat different ideas does the 
common expression, “The study of 
history,” call up in various minds! 
For what different purposes is history 
read! with what different views is 
history written! The lawyer, at the 
very name of English history, recalls 
his own constitutional learning, and 
prepares to investigate again the 
growth of that intricate system of 
polity in which he lives and works, 
which he can never sufficiently admire, 
and which he feels he shall never en- 
tirely comprehend. The divine sees 
preeminently in history the develop- 
ment of religion, and more especially 
of the Christian Church. Idler men 
fix their eyes on kings and queens, 
battles and conquests; or they de- 
light in the intrigues of a court, in 
learning how one minister tripped up 
the heels of his predecessor, and how 
another was outwitted by some giddy 
mistress of the king—who was both 
the royal master and royal puppet of 
the scene. Some few are mainly in- 
quisitive about the manners, dress, 
and modes of living of that great 
nameless multitude which occupies 
the background of the historical pic- 
ture, and on which the shadows ge- 
nerally fall. Dear to the sexagenarian 
is the memoir and the contemporary 
history, full of the very passion and 
spite of the times; the younger stu- 
dent may prefer the pages of a Guizot, 


dealing with large views, with insti- 
tutions, with epochs; but when we 
come to our chair days, we go back 
to our Clarendon and our Burnet ; 
we like to hear what the Bishop said 
of the Lord, and what Lord Dart- 
mouth thought of Bishop Burnet. 

Let the lawyer and the divine and 
the retired politician still continue 
to study history, each for his own 
especial purpose or pleasure; but 
without a doubt there is a philoso- 
phic method of pursuing this stady, 
which must take precedence over 
every other. Here the progressive 
manifestation of our multifarious 
humanity is the constant object of 
investigation. Here facts are valued 
for the wide generalisations they au- 
thorise. Here individuals are stu- 
died that we may better contemplate 
the giant steps of Humanity, stepping 
slowly, and pausing long, and often 
apparently retracing its uncertain 
path. Here, in short, we study man; 
for what is all history but the varied 
development of the human mind? And 
he who would know what creature 
man really is, or may probably be- 
come, must extend his views over 
long periods of time, and many regions 
of the earth. 

But we must guard ourselves 
against a misconstruction here. We 
do not expect that history is to be 
raised to a science strictly analogous 
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to those physical sciences which treat 
of the uniform action of external 
nature. We do not expect to be able 
to predict social events, as the astro- 
nomer predicts an eclipse. Man, 
from time to time, makes new acqui- 
sitions of knowledge, invents new 
arts ; and these acquisitions of know- 
ledge and wealth are not only new 
elements in the calculation, but they 
modify the elements we already have 
before us. The various classes of 
society undergo a change, and their 
relations and proportions to each 
other are altered. What is called 
scientific prediction, which depends 
on a uniform repetition of the same 
phenomena, can here hardly have 
any place at all. We cannot at the 
same time admit that man acquires 
fresh knowledge and _ additional 


powers, and expect a science of his- 
tory which is to predict the future : 
but we can survey the past in a 
scientific spirit; we can frame certain 
great generalisations, which, if they 
will not enable us to predict future 
events, may authorise certain vague 


bat hopefal expectations; we can 
examine the several histories of dif- 
ferent nations, and observe the same 
laws acting in each, and can thus 
form the conception of an harmoni- 
ous whole. In geology we can form 
but the vaguest prediction of the 
future, but the ability to arrange the 
past in a systematic order has en- 
titled it to the name of a science. 
It is this whole of humanity on which 
we must fix our regard. When Bos- 
suet wrote his Universal History, he 
too had a method, and a philosophy; 
but he subordinated the history of 
all other people to the history of the 
Jews. A man of the same genius 
as Bossuet, writing in the nineteenth 
century, would hardly adopt this 
method: he would look with impar- 
tiality over the earth, and all the 
nations of the earth, and see Jew, 
and Greek, and Indian, all related 
_ and subordinated to the great whole 
of humanity. 

It is in this philosophic spirit that 
Mr. Buckle has studied history, and 
will enable others also to study it. 
For the great task he has here unde 
taken he possesses almost every qua- 
lification. His mind is stored with 
scientific as well as historical know- 
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ledge; he is habituated to wide 
generalisations; he is not averse to 
that toil necessary to eliminate fact 
from fiction; he thinks acutely, and 
expounds and describes with ampli- 
tude and vigour; for he writes in a 
style free and masterly, and often 
eloquent—a. style which, if it has not 
the splendour of illustration and epi- 
grammatic force of Lord Macaulay's, 
has, however, this advantage, that it 
never wearies by too continuous a 
display of oratorical power. The 
reader comes in at the end of the 
volume as fresh as when he started. 
Indeed, it is too full of varied thought 
and information to allow the atten- 
tion to flag. There is not a dull 
page in the whole book, unless that 
is to be accounted a page (p. 678), 
which is filled with a list of names, 
by some eaprice inserted in the text, 
instead of being relegated to the 
notes below. We say, by some ca- 
price, because our author indulges 
liberally on other occasions, and too 
liberally, in the tempting practice of 
making foot-notes. If there is any 
drawback to the pleasurable perusal 
of the book, it is this too great indal- 
gence in the aside of the foot-note. 
A note now and then is even an 
agreeable interruption to the reader, 
to say nothing of its convenience to 
the author; bnt when the attention 
is repeatedly called off from the 
text, we lose the sense of continuity ; 
the text itself is broken up and dis- 
jointed, and becomes for us, at the 
moment, as fragmentary as the notes 
themselves. When these are numer- 
ous, it is the best plan to read the 
text straight through on the first 
perusal, and afterwards to recur to 
the notes. 

Mr. Buckle, we have said, appears 
to us to have almost every qualifica- 
tion for his great work, a philosophi- 
cal history of England; and this 
perhaps is all we have a right to ex- 
pect of any mortal man. We cannot 
say that he has every qualification, 
or that the views which he presents 
to us of the progress of society are 
altogether satisfactory or complete. 
There is something we desiderate. 
What that something is, what defects 
or deficiencies we have to note, will 
be best explained as we proceed. But 
we may say at once, that we find in 
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him a tendency to seize upon a few 
great and leading truths, and to dwell 
upon them to the exclusion, or all but 
exclusion, of other truths, which, if not 
of so fundamental a character, are also 
of essential importance. He has a 
favouritism in his intellectual do- 
main; he is capable of cxaggerating 
a great truth till he puts it altogether 
into a false position. He has a tele- 
scopic vision, but instead of sweeping 
the horizon with his telescope, he 
points it perseveringly to two or three 
quarters of the heavens. “Le génie 
c'est la patience,” writes, we believe, 
M. Buffon. The definition is very in- 
complete ; there goes something more 
than patience to form the man of 
genius ; there is the quick perception 
of relations, and the creative power 
of new combinations of thought; 
but the prolonged and patient medi- 
tation, that can wait, and can dear 
to see things in opposite points of 
view, is a most essential element. 
Now we desiderate in Mr. Buckle a 
greater degree of patience; we per- 
ceive in him other elements of the 
man of genius, but we find him 
capable of being impatient and con- 
sequently rash and exclusive ; capable, 
with all his acumen, of being led 
astray by fanciful suggestions, when 
they harmonise with his favourite 
views ; prone to expound a great 
truth in such a manner that instead 
of upholding and illuminating other 
great truths, it obscures and almost 
banishes them from the canvass. 

No one has developed so ably the 
influence of external nature, or the 
peculiarities of the several regions of 
the earth, on the several populations 
of the world ; but, not content with 
explaining by this means the differ- 
ence between the civilisations of 
Asia and of Europe, he endeavours 
to explain, in the same manner, cer- 
tain differences in European nations, 
as the love of art in Italy and Spain, 
or the character of the Norwegian 
and Swedish peasant. In doing this, 
the mental peculiarity which he has to 
explain, and the physical or geogra- 
phical peculiarity by which he seeks 
to explain it, are both sometimes open 
to dispute, and the relation of cause 
and effect between them quite proble- 
matical. And even when descanting 
on the influence of external nature 
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in the Asiatic, he permits himself to 
indulge in an imaginative strain 
which we remember to have met with, 
and to have thought fantastical, even 
in the pages of M. Cousin, who is 
accustomed to relieve the dryness of 
his abstract speculations by an occa- 
sional exercise of the fancy. No one, 
again, has so forcibly presented to 
us his great leading idea, the value 
of intellectual progress ; but in doing 
this, he sets up a false distinction 
between it and moral and religious 
pra. He is anxious to give all 
onour to the first, instead of repre- 
senting the three (as they ate | are) 
inseparably united. Our moral and 
religious sentiments suffer here a 
temporary degradation in the pre- 
sence of the intellect. Our religious 
sentiments especially, and religious 
beliefs, are thrown always amongst 
the dark shadows of the picture. Mr. 
Buckle wants here enlargement of 
view, and open sympathy with man- 
kind. Weare not pronouncing what 
faith a philosophic historian ought 
himself to have; but we confidently 
assert that he is defective in some 
necessary qualifications for his task, 
if he fails to perceive that the reli- 
gious faiths of mankind are worthy 
of profound and reverential study. 
Not in one nation, or in one region, 
but in every nation and region of the 
earth, religion has been a most con- 
spicuous element in human life; ad- 
vancing with the intellectual progress 
of mankind, and itself reacting con- 
stantly upon that progress. The 
boldest displays of the human imagi- 
nation, and the most exalted efforts 
of the human reason, blend perpetu- 
ally in the religious creed : we can- 
not understand how it can be other 
than a subject of the greatest interest 
to a philosophic mind. 

But before proceeding farther, we 
must give some account of the por- 
tion of the work that Mr. Buckle has 
at present given to us. The author 
appears, in the first instance, to have 
contemplated writing the history of 
the civilisation of the world, but find- 
ing his theme expand, as he proceed- 
ed, into proportions altogether too 
vast to be embraced by one person 
in one human life, he limited himself 
to the history of his own country. 
Having, however, collected materials 
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for the greater undertaking, and 
having devoted much attention to 
the peculiarities which distinguish 
the several countries of Europe in 
their progress in civilisation, he has 
thrown the results of these labours 
into the form of an introduction. 
This Introduction, therefore, will be 
a work complete in itself; treating, 
in the first place, of those primary 
relations which man has to the planet 
which he inhabits, the influence of 
food, climate, and the like; relations 
which determine the broad distinc- 
tions between Asiatic and Kuropean 
civilisations ; and, in the second 
place, taking a general survey of the 
modern nations of Europe, in order 
to present us with the peculiar char- 
acteristics which civilisation or pro- 
gress bears in each one of them. The 
bulky volume which lies before us, 
contains but one half of the Introduc- 
tion. That portion of it which con- 
cerns the wider generalisations on 
man and the planet he inhabits, and 
which explains the philosophic method 
of the author, may be said to be com- 
plete. With regard to the other 
portion, we have a vigorous sketch 
of the intellectual progress of Eng- 
land and of France; and we are told 
that “the remaining part of the In- 
troduction will be occupied with an 
investigation of the civilisations of 
Germany, America, Scotland, and 
Spain.” Are we not right in saying 
that this Introduction will be a work 
in itself ? : 

It is the first portion of the present 
volume which is more strictly of a 
preliminary character—unfolding, as 
it does, the philosophy or method of 
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the author, and dealing with the uni- 
versal and primary relationships be- 
tween man and the external nature 
which surrounds him; and it is to 
this portion we must immediately 
address ourselves. The first six chap- 
ters, in fact, constitute what is es- 
sentially the Introduction, and the 
History might very well have pro- 
ceeded from this point, had the author 
been so disposed. To these six chap- 
ters we shall limit our attention for 
the present.* There is matter more 
attractive, and more provocative per- 
haps of discussion, in the two spirited 
outlines that are subsequently given 
us of the mental history of England 
and France, but even this area that 
we have marked out for ourselves is 
far too wide to be scanned, surveyed, 
and criticised within the limits of one 
brief paper. 

Mr. Buckle treats in a fall and 
masterly manner of the influence of 
climate, and of objective nature gene- 
rally, on the mind of man; we do 
not think him equally satisfactory 
in his exposition when he enters into 
the region of the mind itself, or 
when he deals with the feelings and 
imaginations of men. We quite ac- 
quiesce in his leading idea, that in- 
crease of knowledge is the great 
initiative in human progress ; but, in 
the first place, there is much Idea- 
tion which is mot precisely know- 
ledge—which may prove to be error 
—combinations of thought not ulti- 
mately recognised as scientific — and 
which yet has bad much to do with 
human progress; and, in the second 
place, he has obscured his exposi- 
tion by representing our feelings, our 





* The titles of these chapters will of themselves suggest much to the reflective 


reader. 


We cannot do better than transcribe them here:— 


“ Cuap. I.—Statement of the Resources for investigating History, and Proofs of 


the Regularity of Human Actions, 


These Actions are governed by Mental and 


Physical Laws; therefore both Sets of Laws must be studied, and there can be no 


History without the Natural Sciences. 


“Cap. II.—Influence exercised by Physical Laws over the Organisation of 
Society, and over the Character of Individuals. : 
“ Cuap. III.—Examination of the Method employed by Metaphysicians for dis- 


covering Mental Laws. 


“CHap. IV.—Mental Laws are either Moral or Intellectual. Comparison of 
Moral and Intellectual Laws, and Inquiry into the effect produced by each on the 


Progress of Society. 


“Cuap. V.—Inquiry into the Influence exercised by Religion, Literature, and 


Government. 


“Cuap. VI,—Origin of History, and State of Historical Literature during the 


Middle Ages.” 
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moral and religious sentiments, as 
having a certain stationary character 
which does not belong to them, since 
they themselves change and modify 
with our intellectual advancement. 
But lest we mingle too many topics 
together, let us commence by quot- 
ing a passage from Mr. Buckle, in 
which he describes, with great clear- 
ness, the influence of soil and climate. 
A very fertile soil is especially pro- 
pitious to the first steps of civilisa- 
tion, because it at once enables the 
industry of one man to feed more 
than himself, and thus produces a 
class who can occupy themselves 
about something else than procuring 
food ; but the first steps being taken, 
a temperate climate, with less fer- 
tility of soil, is more favourable to 
subsequent progress, because here 
the industry of man is more con- 
stantly exercised and excited. Civil- 
isation, accordingly, appears to have 
risen in countries where the soil was 
spontaneously fertile, and to have 
been thence transported into climates 
less liberal in their spontaneous gifts, 


but prompting to uniform and sus- 


tained activity. Civilisation has 
risen in Asia, but assumed its highest 
form in Europe. 


“Looking at the history of wealth, in 
its earlier stage, it will be found to de- 
pend entirely on soil and climate: the 
soil regulating the returns made to any 
given amount of labour; the climate 
regulating the energy and constancy of 
the labour itself It requires but a 
hasty glance at past events to prove 
the immense power of tliese two great 
physical conditions. For there is no in- 
stance in history of any country being 
civilised by its own efforts, unless it has 
possessed one of these conditions in a 
very favourable form. In Asia, civilisa- 
tion has always been confined to that 
vast tract where a rich and alluvial soil 
has secured to man that wealth without 
some share of which no _ intellectual 
progress can begin. This great region 
extends, with a few interruptions, from 
the east of Southern China to the west- 
ern coasts of Asia Minor, of Phenicia, 
and Palestine. To the north of this 
immense belt there is a long line of 
barren country, which has invariably 
been peopled by rude and wandering 
tribes, who are kept in poverty by the 
ungenial nature of the soil, and who, as 
long as they remained on it, have never 
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emerged from their uncivilised state. 
How entirely this depends on physical 
causes, is evident from the fact that 
thse same Mongolian and Tartarian 
hordes have, at different periods, found- 
ed great monarchies in China, in India, 
and in Persia, and have on all such 
occasions attained a civilisation nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the most 
flourishing of the ancient kingdoms. For 
in the fertile plains of Southern Asia 
nature has supplied all the materials of 
wealth; and there it was that these 
barbarous tribes acquired for the first 
time some degree of refinement, pro- 
duced a national literature, and organised 
a national polity; none of which things 
they in their native land had been able 
to effect. In the same way the Arabs, 
a 

“These considerations clearly prove 
that of the two primary causes of civil- 
isation, the fertility of the soil is the one 
which in the ancient world exercised 
most influence. But in European civil- 
isation, the other great cause, that is to 
say climate, has been the most powerful; 
and this, as we have seen, produces an 
effect partly in the capacity of the la- 
bourer for work, partly in the regularity or 
the irregularity of his habits. The differ- 
ence in the results has curiously corre- 
sponded with the difference in the cause. 
For although all civilisation must have 
for its antecedent the accumulation of 
wealth, still what subsequently occurs 
will be in no small degree determined 
by the conditions under which the ac- 
cumulation took place. In Asia and in 
Africa, the condition was a fertile soil, 
causing an abundant return; in Europe, 
it was a happier climate, causing more 
successful labour. In the former case, 
the effect depends on the relation be- 
tween the soil and its produce; in other 
words, the mere operation of one part 
of external nature upon another. In 
the latter case, the effect depends on the 
relation between the climate and the 
labourer; that is, the operation of ex- 
ternal nature, not upon itself, but upon 
man. Of these two classes of relations, 
the first, being the less complicated, is 
the least liable to disturbance, and there- 
fore came sooner into play. Hence it is 
that in the march of civilisation, the 
priority is unquestionably due to the 
most fertile parts of Asia and Africa. 
But although their civilisation was the 
earliest, it was very far indeed from 
being the best and most permanent. 
Owing to circumstances which I shall 
presently state, the only progress which 
is really effective depends, not upon 
the bounty of nature, but upon the 
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energy of man. Therefore it is that the 
civilisation of Europe, which in its ear- 
' liest stage was governed by climate, has 
shown a capacity of development un- 
known to those civilisations which were 
originated by soil. For the powers of 
nature, notwithstanding their apparent 
magnitude, are limited and stationary ; 
at all events, we have not the slightest 
proof that they have ever increased, or 
that they shall ever be able to increase. 
But the powers of man, so far as expe- 
rience and analogy can guide us, are 
unlimited ;,nor are we possessed of any 
evidence which authorises us to assign 
even an imaginary boundary at which 
the human intellect will of necessity be 
brought to a stand. And as the power 
which the mind possesses of increasing 
its own resources is a peculiarity con- 
fined to man, and one eminently distin- 
guishing him from what is commonly 
called external nature, it becomes evi- 
dent that the agency of climate, which 
gives him wealth by stimulating his 
labour, is more favourable to his ulti- 
mate progress than the agency of soil, 
which likewise gives him wealth, but 
which does so, not by exciting his ener- 
gies, but by virtue of a mere physical 
relation between the character of the 
soil and the quantity or value of the 
produce that it almost spontaneously 
affords.” —(P. 41-47.) 


From this analysis of the manner 
in which climate and soil effect the 
creation of wealth, the author passes 
to that other important subject, the 
manner in which they affect the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


“Tn a very early stage of society, and 
before its later and refined complications 
have begun, it may, I think, be proved 
that the distribution of wealth is, like its 
creation, governed entirely by physical 
laws; and that these laws are moreover 
so active, as to have invariably kept a 
vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
fairest portion of the globe in a condition 
of constant and inextricable poverty. If 
this can be demonstrated, the immense 
importance of such laws is manifest. For 
since wealth is an undoubted source of 
power, it is evident that, supposing other 
things equal, an inquiry into the distri- 
bution of wealth is an inquiry into the 
distribution of power, and, as such, will 
throw great light on the origin of those 
social and political inequalities, the play 
and opposition of which form a consider- 
able part of the history of every civilised 
country. . .. 
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“Tf two countries, equal in all other re- 
spects, differ solely in this, that in one 
the national food is cheap and abundant, 
and in the other scarce and dear, the po- 
pulation of the former country will in-. 
evitably increase more rapidly than the 
population of the latter. And by a parity 
of reasoning, the average rate of wages 
will be lower in the former than in the 
latter, simply because the labour market 
will be more amply stocked.” 


Mr. Buckle here enters into some 
chemical disquisitions upon the na- 
ture and purposes of food, which, 
however interesting in a scientific 
point of view, are hardly necessary 
to the elucidation of his subject. In 
what proportion the potato is useful 
to the Irishman by supplying him 
with animal heat, and in what pro- 
portion by repairing the waste of his 
tissues, may be a curious problem to 
solve ; but it is enough for us here to 
know that the Irishman can live upon 
potatoes, and that more Irishmen will 
stand upon a given area, if planted 
with potatoes, than if sown with 
corn. There isa great disadvantage, 
too, in introducing, in a work of this 
description, scientific theories which 
are acknowledged to be still imper- 
fect, immature, in a disputable condi- 
tion. They are not of the substance 
of the argument, and yet their refu- 
tation may seem to careless readers 
to affect it; and a portion of a valu- 
able work gets rapidly antiquated. 
The nature.of food, as a chemical and 
physiological problem, is still sur- 
rounded with many difficulties; and 
the series of papers which at the 
present time is passing through this 
Magazine,* has shown that the theo- 
ries of Liebig, here mainly relied upon, 
cannot be received without some im- 
portant modification. We ourselves 
do not wish to pass any opinion on 
M. Liebig’s animal chemistry; we 
have only to observe that it is not 
necessary to do so in order to acqui- 
esce in the general proposition here 
laid down, that “there is a strong 
and constant tendency (owing to the 
greater abundance of food), in hot 
countries, for wages to be low, in 
cold countries for them to be high.” 


“Applying now this great principle,” 
our author proceeds, “to the general 





* See Numbers for March and April. 
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course of history, we shall find proofs of 
its accuracy in every direction. Indeed, 
there is not a single instance to the con- 
trary. In Asia, in Africa, and in Ame- 
rica, all the ancient civilisations were 
seated in hot climates; and in all of them 
the rate of wages was very low, and there- 
fore the condition of the labouring class 
very depressed. In Europe, for the first 
time, civilisation rose in a colder cli- 
mate; hence the reward of labour was 
increased, and the distribution of wealth 
rendered more equal than was possible 
in countries where an excessive abund- 
ance of food stimulated the growth of 
population. This difference produced, as 
we shall presently see, many social and 
political consequences of immense im- 
portance. 

“Tf in the first place, we turn to Asia, 
we shall see an admirable illustration of 
what may be called the collision between 
internal and external phenomena. Owing 
to circumstances already stated, Asiatic 
civilisation has always been confined to 
that rich tract where alone wealth could 
be easily obtained. This immense zone 
comprises some of the most fertile parts 
of the globe; and of all its provinces, 
Hindostan is certainly the one which, for 
the longest period, has possessed the 
greatest civilisation. “ 

“Tf we examine the earliest Indian 
records which have been preserved—re- 
cords between two or three thousand 
years old—we find evidence of a state of 
things similar to that which now exists, 
and which, we may rely upon it, always 
has existed ever since the accumulation 
of capital once fairly began. We find the 
upper classes enormously rich, and the 
lower classes miserably poor. We find 
those by whose labour the wealth is cre- 
ated, receiving the smallest possible share 
of it; the remainder being absorbed by 
the higher ranks in the form either of 
rent or of profit. And as wealth is, after 
intellect, the most permanent source of 
power, it has naturally happened that a 
great inequality of wealth has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding inequality 
of social and political power. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that, from the 
earliest period to which our knowledge 
of India extends, an immense majority of 
the people, pinched by the most galling 
poverty, and just living from hand to 
mouth, should always have remained in 
a state of stupid debasement, broken by 
incessant misfortune, crouching before 
their superiors in abject submission, and 
only fit either to be slaves themselves, or 
to be led to battle to make slaves of 
others.” —(Pp. 59-63.) 
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We regret to be compelled, in 
making our extracts, to omit so much, 
and to break up the continuity of Mr. 
Buckle’s exposition, but the reader 
will be able to detect from these frag- 
ments we have laid before him, with 
what care and discrimination this 
subject of the influence of soil and cli- 
mate, especially as it refers to the great 
types of Asiatic and European civil- 
isation, has been here treated. An 
impression of profound melancholy is 
apt to fall upon the mind when we 
survey this vast continent of Asia, 
and notice how, in one great region, 
civilisation never enters at all, and 
how in another its progress appears 
to be arrested by an inequality in the 
distribution of wealth which con- 
demns the mass of the population to 
ignorance as well as poverty. But 
happily the past, in human affairs, is 
not the measure of the future. Al- 
though such may have been the state 
of things for twice three thousand 
years, it does not follow that the next 
thousand years may not leave a very 
different record behind them. As 
Mr. Buckle himself tells us, the powers 
of nature have a certain limit; al- 
ready, in this and that district, the 
rice-fields of India may have support- 
ed as large a population as they can 
ever be made to support ; but the intel- 
lect of man, and those inventions and 
arts which civilise life, have no such 
limit ; and if these progress, however 
slowly and intermittently, the class of 
the civilised and cultivated must gain 
upon the class of the poor and igno- 
rant. A time must come when popu- 
lation is stationary, or nearly so, and 
in that case every advance in civilis- 
ation must be accompanied by a 
change in the proportion between the 
civilised and the uncivilised ; the first 
must increase, and the latter decrease. 

A distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the power of a country to sup- 
port an absolute number of inhabit- 
ants, and the capability it may still 
have of increasing its supply of © 
food, and consequently increasing 
its number of inhabitants. The 
distinction, simple as it is, is not 
always observed. One country may 
sustain its thousands, and another 
its hundreds, but there comes a time 
when neither country can sustain 
any more. Meanwhile, what is the 
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operation going on where there is a 
progress in civilisation? It is this, 
that the improved arts and advanced 
knowledge are constantly cultivating 
in a larger and larger number of the 
society new tastes, new wants, new 
habits; forming them, as we say, to 
civilised life. It may happen, at 
one epoch, that, owing to an augmented 
supply of food, the ruder classes may 
increase in a still greater proportion. 
But, in the long run, this increase in 
mere population must grow slower 
and slower, while the civilised class 
must have a constant tendency to 
absorb into itself the uncivilised. 
Nor is it so much an advance in the 
arts that is wanted to promote a 
more uniform civilisation in such a 
country as India. What is chiefly 
or urgently wanted is good govern- 
ment, equal laws, and property every- 
where secured. The manner in which 
jast laws, strictly and impartially ad- 
ministered, would develop the in- 
dustry and the resources of India, is 
manifest enough. For why do we, 
any of us, work, but for gain? If 
our earnings may be taken from us, 
we shall labour only for that which 
we can consume to-day. We shall 
take no thought of to-morrow; we 
shall certainly not heap up riches for 
others to gather. If the insecurity 
is only partial, if there is still a 
chance that we shall keep our profits, 
and if these profits are large, we shall 
still venture into commerce. Men 
are tempted by a great prize, although 
its possession may even risk them 
their lives. The cent-per-cent is ir- 
resistible, even if the wicked pasha 
is watching for his opportunity to 
pounce upon us, and to torture from 
us the secret of our wealth. But 
where capital is only tempted into 
employment by high profits, the in- 
dustry of the country cannot be fally 
developed. That which distinguishes 
the highly prosperous country is the 
employment of capital at low and 
certain profits, and to this condition 
no country can attain where there is 
not perfect security. Let, therefore, 
the European jurisprudence, in its 
practice as well as its theory, make its 
way in this Asiatic climate through 
the instrumentality of England. This 
mission devolves indisputably on us, 
so to govern India that power shall 
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be there, as it is in England, one 
with Jaw. Here and in other jn- 
stances we see that Europe is repay- 
ing the debt it owed to Asia. The 
land of spontaneous fertility first 
seattered wealth and the arts over 
the more temperate climates of the 
world; but it is in these temperate 
climates that the great art of govern- 
ment is matured, it is here where the 
commonwealth arises, wherein ull 
men stand equal before a law made 
for the good of all; and by example, 
and precept, and by wisdom, coming, 
as she often does, sword in hand, 
Europe will teach this great art to 
her early benefactor, England will 
especially teach it to India. 

If property is everywhere secure, 
the accumulation and employment 
of capital advance, the productions of 
human industry are multiplied, and 
then grows up that competition be- 
tween capitalist and capitalist for the 
hire of the labourer, which distin- 
guishes the more prosperous countries 
of Europe. ‘Till this competition com- 
mences, the labouring class are little 
removed from the condition of slaves, 
and generally are, in fact, in the state 
of slavery. But there is nothing in 
the nature of things to prevent this 
competition from taking place and 
extending throughout the whole po- 
pulation of India, as it does at pre- 
sent through the whole population 
of England. The circumstances which 
Mr. Buckle brings before us with so 
much distinctness, merely explain to 
us why this condition of things is 
much more slowly attainable in the 
ove country than the other. We 
often hear it said that the Indian 
and the African need little clothing 
and little food, as if it was their de- 
liberate choice to be half-starved and 
to go bare-footed. Men might live 
and work bare-footed in our own 
climate, and have done so; it is only 
the advance of our industrial arts 
that has taught them to look upon 
stout substantial clothing as a neces- 
sary of life. The same advance would 
work an alteration in the habits of 
the Indian or African peasant; the 
sandal must be almost as agreeable 
to him as the shoe to us, and dress 
protects against the heat as well as 
against the cold. Let the arts, so to 
speak, gain upon population (as in 
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the long run they must do), and the 
remuneration of the labourer comes 
necessarily to include something more 
than the handful of rice and the strip 
of cotton. 

With the exceptions we have al- 
ready hinted at, this branch of his 
subject, the influence of soil and 
climate in the development of the 
human society, is treated by Mr. 
Buckle in a very masterly manner. 
On the influence of the aspects of 
external nature upon the imagination 
of men, we do not think that his ob- 
servations are equally cautious or 
correct. Not that we desire to abate 
a jot of all that is said here, or that 
can be said, on the influence of na- 
ture on the imagination. It is one 
of the primary links between the 
earth and man. The earth does not 
more clearly feed the body than it 
feeds the mind, or stimulates it to 
thought. But we find this influence 
of nature over man so universal, that 
we are not disposed to lay much 
stress on the difference in degree or 
kind which can be traced to differ- 
ence in the physical aspects of the 
several regions of the world. Every- 
where there are storms, and rain, 
and lightning — powers that utterly 
defy all the control of man, before 
which his harvest, and his cattle, and 
his own life may lie prostrate: if 
there is not the volcano and the 
earthquake, there may be the flood 
or the hurricane; and the frigid 
zone has its terrors and its grandeurs 
as well as the torrid. If vast plains 
bounded by lofty mountains oppress 
or kindle the imagination in one 
region of the world, are there not 
dark forests, and the ever- restless 
and interminable ocean, in other 
parts of the world, to throw their 
awe and mystery over the human 
being? If there are no Himalayas 
on his horizon, are there not those 
floating Himalayas on the skies 
above him —those mountain-clouds 
which give sublimity to the simplest 
meadow or the flattest fen? “ Man,” 
says our author, “contrasting him- 
self with the force and majesty of 
nature, becomes painfully conscious 
of his own insignificance. . . . . 
On the other hand, when the works 
of nature are small and feeble, man 
regains confidence.” Where are they 
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small and feeble? Under what skies, 
under what sun, by the borders of 
what sea, does he not note the force 
and majesty of nature? That is when 
the reflective mood is on him: at 
other times he pursues his avocations 
with the same calm, whether the 
Himalayas are looking on him, or 
whether he is on the plains of Bel- 
gium. Stars, and the sun, and the 
moon, may exert a more conspicu- 
ous influence over the imagination 
under Asiatic than under European 
skies, but they still everywhere exert 
this influence; they are everywhere 
the great wonders of the untaught 
and imaginative man. Mr. Buckle 
lays great stress on the monstrous 
exaggerations we find in the fables 
and legends of India. The mytho- 
logy of Eastern nations may be of a 
wilder character, but those of the 
North and the West are by no means 
deficient in extravagance, and they 
appear to have more distinctness, 
and take up a more permanent place 
in the minds of men. The classical 
mythologies of Greece and Rome 
would appear to us more extravagant 
than they do, if an early familiarity 
had not almost reconciled us to 
them. What bolder device can there 
be than that which set the sun ina 
chariot drawn by four horses across 
the crystal firmament? How did 
it get back again to its starting-point 
in the Hast? Did the same steeds 
carry it under the earth through 
some Plutonic region? or did it 
float back, as one poet sings, in a 
golden bowl, through that circum- 
fluous ocean which bounds the level 
world? and did it, every morning, 
find fresh horses to carry it again 
over its strange pathway in the sky? 
No difficulties were felt; Imagina- 
tion was lord of all. If it is said 
that this notable device originated in 
some part of Asia, we have still this 
well-known but most remarkable fact, 
that a European as well as an Asiatic 
people could look up to the summit 
of a Mount Olympus, and see in it, 
because it mingled with the skies, 
the abode of gods and goddesses, No 
question was asked how gods and 
goddesses were to live, and sit in 
glorious conclave, on the granite 
tops of a mountain. But when the 
poet felt himself pressed for space, 
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he simply opened the clouds above 
and around, and poured forth his 
deities on some region which he still 
called Olympus. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with 
Mr. Buckle in giving to certain cli- 
mates the same pre-eminence in ex- 
citing the spontaneous products of 
the human imaginations, as they 
have in supplying spontaneously the 
physical wants of man. For those 
aspects of nature which are con- 
nected with sterility, or comparative 
sterility, are quite as capable of ex- 
citing the imagination as those which 
accompany a prodigal and exuberant 
vegetation. The north wind is here 
as productive as the south; and 
everywhere the winds blow uncer- 
tainly. No man can calculate on 
the morrow. And everywhere there 
is the same wide horizon, the same 
mysterious boundary between the 
finite and the infinite. But while 
in every region of the earth there is 
that which sooner or later prompts 
reflection, we do not find in the 
most magnificent spectacles of na- 
ture anything that impedes the in- 
dustry of man, or destroys his confi- 
dence in those powers which he 
really possesses. The peasant culti- 
vates his field under the eye of Mount 
Blanc with perfect self-possession. 
If he were given to chemical inves- 
tigations, he would carry on his 
analyses with equal calmness. It is 
a mere sport of fancy to suppose that 
the magnificence of nature could 
disturb man’s confidence in himself 
in any needful or practicable task 
which lay before him.* 

Bat although Mr. Buckle sees and 
describes so ably the influence of 
our common mother-earth on the 
first forms of civilisation, and the 
first forms of thought, he appears to 
have most unphilosophical intoler- 
ance towards these early products 
of our humanity. Instead of seeing in 
them the necessary stepping - stones 
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to higher conditions of society, he 
speaks occasionally as if he felt 
downright repugnance to all forms 
of thought which do not harmonise 
with those of a scientific age. We 
can hardly understand how a philo- 
sopher could bring himself to use 
such an expression as occurs in the 
following sentence: “ The evidence 
I have collected seems to establish 
two leading facts, which, unless they 
can be impugned, are the necessary 
basis of universal history. The first 
fact is, that in the civilisations out 
of Europe, the powers of nature 
have been far greater than in those 
in Europe. The second fact is, that 
those powers have worked immense 
mischief ; and that while one divi- 
sion of them has caused an unequal 
distribution of wealth, another divi- 
sion of them has caused an unequal 
distribution of thought, by concen- 
trating attention upon subjects which 
inflame the imagination,” (p. 138.) 
Now, we have but one world, but 
one humanity to discourse of; we 
cannot compare our world with any 
other ; we have simply to trace the 
connection between external nature 
and the development of human s0- 
ciety, and of human thought ; and this 
is a subject which Mr. Buckle himself, 
notwithstanding his occasional vaga- 
ries, has thrown more light upon, 
and treated with more ability, than 
any other writer we are acquainted 
with ; but, after showing that civil- 
isation takes its rise from the spon- 
taneous fertility of the soil, and that 
human reflection is first kindled by 
those powers and forms of external 
nature which “ inflame the imagin- 
ation” —to turn round and de- 
nounce all this as an immense mis- 
chief, is really the most ungracious 
and illogical proceeding we can call 
to mind. Mr. Buckle can have no 
right to predict that the earliest 
forms of civilisation, or of imagin- 
tive thought, will be perpetual in 





* The whole passage betrays a meré exercise of the fancy. “On the other hand, 
where the works of nature are small and feeble, man regains confidence: he seems 
more able to rely on his own power; he can, as it were, pass through and exercise 


authority in every direction. 


And as the phenomena are more accessible, it becomes 


easier for him to experiment upon them, or to observe them with minuteness; an 
inquisitive and analytic spirit is encouraged, and he is tempted to generalise the 
appearances of nature, and refer them to the laws by which they are governed. 


—P. 109. 
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any region of the earth. But even 
if we accept the present state of 
the world as its mature and final 
condition, how denounce as an im- 
mense mischief that which was a 
necessary antecedent to whatever 
has been hitherto attained of higher 
civilisation and of higher thought ? 

The last quotation we have made 
brings us to the commencement of 
the third chapter, which treats on 
“The method employed by metaphy- 
sicians for discovering mental laws.” 
Mr. Buckle has a very low apprecia- 
tion of whatever metapbysicians or 
psychologists have done, or are likely 
_to do, in the investigation of the laws 
of human thought, or (to use a wider 
expression still) of the human con- 
sciousness. The individual, by ex- 
ploring his own consciousness, has 
attained, he thinks, to no certain re- 
sults, or very few, and those of little 
value. He prefers that we study 
man in society, and in that life of 
societies which we call history. “ For 
my own part,” he thus concludes the 
short chapter devoted to this subject 
—‘for my own part, I believe that, 
by mere observation of our own 
minds, and even by such rude expe- 
riments as we are able to make upon 
them, it will be impossible to raise 
psychology to a science ; and I enter- 
tain very little doubt that meta- 
physics can only be _ successfully 
studied by an investigation of his- 
tory so comprehensive as to enable 
us to understand the conditions which 
govern the movements of the human 
race,” (p. 151.) 

To our apprehension, history per- 
petually throws fresh light upon psy- 
chology; but still every reader of 
history must be more or less a psy- 
chologist. The two modes of study- 
ing man—in the individual, and in 
the society—give mutual aid to eath 
other, and must inevitably be carried 
on together. We have no especial 
predilection for the study of meta- 
physics, and certainly should make 
no attempt to disguise the very un- 
satisfactory results to which it has 
hitherto led, owing to the apparently 
irreconcilable opposition amongst its 
ablest professors. Men of equal at- 
tainmenté, and of the like strength 
of mind, pursue here different me- 
thods, or, to speak more accurately, 
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start from two different hypotheses. 
All this must be admitted. But, 
nevertheless, the study of history 
cannot release us from the necessity 
of some kind of investigation into 
the laws-of the consciousness, as they 
are revealed to the individual by re- 
flection on himself. Whether we call 
it by the scientific name of psycho- 
logy, or simply describe it as a self- 
examination, it is clear that the 
knowledge which each man derives 
from his own experience of his own 
mind is necessary to his understand- 
ing the motives and operations of the 
minds of others. We cannot com- 
prehend the passions and imagina- 
tions of other men, their ambitions, 
their fears, their loyalties to each 
other, unless we can trace some kin- 
dred feelings or operations in our own 
minds. It is indisputably true that 
man, as a social being, can only be 
studied in society; and that, as so- 
ciety itself exhibits various phases, 
in various regions and successive 
epochs, it is history which must 
finally give us the widest knowledge 
of the human race. Bat all through- 
out this wider study there is a pro- 
cess of self-observation going on and 
advancing with it, which is more or 
less systematic. What others have 
done or thought reveals to us what 
we ourselves might have done or 
thought. Our knowledge of the ca- 
pabilities of the individual is advanc- 
ing with our knowledge of history ; 
and to the very last we can only 
understand so much of humanity as 
we can find some reflection of in 
ourselves. No metaphysician ever 
dreamt of constructing history out of 
the general laws of passion and of 
thought as he detects them in his 
own mind; and no historian ever 
ro ne to explain the great events 
and revolutions of society, without 
appealing to those general laws of 
passion and of thought, as known to 
each individual in his own expe- 
rience. 

Take the following illustration :— 
No subject has of late been more 
carefully studied than the mythical 
or legendary nature of the early his- 
tories of all nations. Now it is ma- 
nifest that it has only been by com- 
paring the several histories together 
that this general fact has distinctly 
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come to light. So long as a people 
confined its attention exclusively to 
its own early history, or was absorbed 
in the history of some one people with 
which it was traditionally connected, 
the probability is, that the imagina- 
tive nature of the earlier annals 
would never be suspected. The con- 
clusion would be, that men were dif- 
ferent in times past from what they 
had since become, and the course of 
events of an altogether different de- 
scription. But when many fabulous 
histories come to be compared, their 
mental origin can no longer be con- 
cealed ; the belief arises that nature 
and men have been always constant 
to certain laws ; and the origin of such 
legends is found, in fact, in the psy- 
chical laws of the human being. But 
now, unless the student of history can 
detect in his own mind those opera- 
tions by which the myth or fable is 
first formed, and then afterwards be- 
lieved by others as a substantive fact, 
such a result could never have been 
arrived at or understood. We must 
form some conception of those psy- 
chical laws to which-we have referred 
the origin of the marvellous history. 
Whilst reading the criticisms of a 
Niebuhr, we are bringing his state- 
ments to some test which our own 
consciousness supplies, or we ransack 
our memory for some analogous ex- 
perience to enable us to understand 
the imaginations and the faiths of an 
uncritical and unscientific age. The 
myth may be an imaginary event, at 
once invented and believed to explain 
a present fact ; as if one who saw the 
stones On Salisbury Plain should at 
once rush to the conclusion that 
giants had brought them there, and 
had intended to build a house, but 
had been interrupted by the gods. 
Looking into our owa minds, we see 
how easily, at one time of life, we 
might have invented some such ex- 
planation. Sometimes the mythical 
story may have been, in its first 
origin, an illustration or parable, 
which came afterwards to be believed 
by the hearers and subsequent nar- 
rators as a substantive fact or nar- 
rative. Probably an educated man 
would be at a loss for’ any case in 
which he has made such a transfor- 
mation; but, on self-inspection, he 
can detect a tendency or liability to 
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just such a mistake. He can recall 
the time when he was a child, and 
heard repeated the beautiful parable 
of the Prodigal Son. He can remem. 
ber that to him it was parable and 
fact both; it was as much an histo. 
rical fact as the never-too-often-re. 
peated narrative of Joseph and his 
brethren. The parable, which comes 
so spontanously to thé lips of the 
teacher, dwells in the imagination 
of the hearer as a substantive fact. 
Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham is 
just as real a picture to the young 
listener as Daniel in the lion’s den, 
If illiterate people are to tell the two 
narratives, they will both be histories. 
Reflections like these may be passing 
through the mind of the student of 
Niebuhr; the learned criticism of 
the historian becomes distinct to him 
by some such personal experience; 
and, on the other hand, the historian 
has led him to re-examine the annals 
of his own consciousness. 

Mr. Backle would send us to sta- 
tistics. But it is hardly necessary 
for us to say that the statistic-table 
must be read by the light of some 
knowledge gained from a very differ- 
ent source, if it is to end in anything 
else than a mere empirical statement. 
In what proportion certain known pas- 
sions and temptations act throughout 
a whole society, can only be gu 
at by some sort of statistics ; but the 
nature of those passions and tempta- 
tions cannot be studied in statistics. 
Mr. Buckle merely indulges in a 
startling exaggeration when he de- 
scribes statistics as “a branch of 
knowledge which, though in its in- 
fancy, has already thrown more light 
on the study of human nature than 
all the sciences put together.” Sta- 
tistics prompt or direct further in- 
quiries, or they confirm previous con- 
clusions; they are of the utmost 
value in every science where they 
can be brought to bear ; but of what 
use would be the excellent tables of 
mortality and disease if the physiolo- 
gist and the physician had not some 
theoretical knowledge of the human 
frame, and the diseases to which it is 
subject? Nay, the very statistical 
table itself will only be constructed 
by one who has some theory which 
he expects the figures will either con- 
firm or contradict. The statistics of 
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crime would be unintelligible with- 
out the knowledge we all possess of 
the temptations to crime, and of the 
circumstances which are likely to 
favour their operation: That uni- 
formity, year after year, in a settled 
society, of a certain number of crimi- 
pals which statistical tables reveal, 
would of itself teach us merely to de- 
spair of any improvement in this re- 
spect. We should have said, it is an 
absolute law of society that there 
should be so many murders and sui- 
cides, so many men assassinated and 
poisoned every year, and we have no- 
thing to do but to reconcile ourselves 
- to the inevitable fact. Place before 
a person, utterly unaccustomed to 
scientific speculations of any kind, 
some of those tables collected by the 
great Belgian statistician. Let him 
read that not only year after year there 
are very nearly the same number of 
suicides committed, but the same num- 
ber committed in a specific manner— 
so many poison, so many hang them- 
selves annually—this our qvite prac- 
tical man would look at such tables 
with mere dismay, or else with some 
such feeling of bewilderment as 
he has in witnessing a conjuror’s 
trick. There it is, but he can make 
nothing of it. Perhaps he concludes 
that there is something wicked as 
well as mysterious about it, and 
may look askance at statistics for the 
rest of his life. But a person who 
brings some scientific culture to the 
study of such tables, finds in them 
only a confirmation of general know- 
ledge he had before obtained. A 
people, living from year to year in 
the same climate, earning subsistence 
by the same arts, preserving the same 
relative proportions of rich and poor, 
and living under the same govern- 
ment and religion, may be expected 
to exhibit annually the same amount 
of crime. If there is a diversity, it is 
the diversity he will have to explain. 
He is not surprised at the uni- 
formity, neither is he thrown into 
despair by it. Poverty and ignorance, 
and other sources of crime, may ap- 
pear to undergo no alteration year 
after year, and even in some coun- 
tries, for century after century; but 
yet he knows that amongst the laws 
of the human being is this of an in- 
crement of knowledge somewhere 
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visiting us, and slowly spreading 
amongst the nations, and adding to 
the power and the wealth of all 
societies. 

The reader of Mr. Buckle’s book 
will always feel himself in the pre- 
sence of a highly-cultivated mind ; 
he will admire the author’s range of 
scientific knowledge, his erudition, 
and the original and philosophical 
manner in which he deals with the 
materials of history; but he will pro- 
bably be least of all disposed to ac- 
cept him as an authority in this arena 
of psychology. Fond of tracing the 
immediate connection between ex- 
ternal nature and our modes of 
thought, he appears unwilling to 
direct his attention to the more in- 
ternal cdnnection between thought 
and thought, or thought and feeling, 
and the sentiments that inevitably 
spring up from this combination. 
At the outset of his volume he 
volunteers an explanation of that 
general conviction of free will which 
we must all admit, though we may 
hold to what is called the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity. The ex- 
planation is not given in a dogmatic 
manner; but it is such as no one 
would have hazarded, unless he had 
been very prone to seek, in the im- 
mediate influence of the objective 
world, for a solution of all psychologi- 
cal difficulties. We must give it in his 
own words :— 


“Thus it is that, in the'ordinary march 
of society, an increasing perception of 
the regularity of nature destroys the 
doctrine of chance, and replaces it by 
that of necessary connection. And it is, 
I think, highly probable that out of these 
two doctrines of chance and necessity 
there have respectively arisen the sub- 
sequent dogmas of free will and pre- 
destination. Nor is it difficult to un- 
derstand the manner in which, in a more 
advanced state of society, this metamor- 
phosis would occur. In every country 
as soon as the accumulation of wealth 
has reached a certain point, the produce 
of each man’s labour becomes more than 
sufficient for his own support. It is, 
therefore, no longer necessary that all 
should work; and there is found a sepa- 
rate class, the members of which pass 
their lives for the most part, in the pur- 
suit of pleasure; a very few, however, 
in the acquisition and diffusion of know- 
ledge. Among these last there are al- 
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ways found some who, neglecting ex- 
ternal events, turn their attention to the 
study of their own minds; and such 
men, when possessed of great abilities, 
become the founders of new pbhiloso- 
sophies and new religions, which often 
exercise immense influence over the peo- 
ple who receive them. But the authors 
of these systems are themselves affected 
by the character of the age in which they 
live. It is impossible for any man to 
escape the pressure of surrounding opin- 
ions; and what is called a new philo- 
sophy, or a new religion, is general- 
ly not so much a creation of fresh ideas, 
but rather a new direction given to ideas 
already current among contemporary 
thinkers. Thus, in the case now before 
us, the doctrine of chance in the exter- 
nal world corresponds to that of free 
will in the internal; while the other 
doctrine of necessary connection is 
equally analogous to that of predestina- 
tion, the only difference being that the 
first is a development by the metaphy- 
sician, the second by the theologian. 
In the first instance, the metaphysician, 
setting out with the doctrine of chance, 
carries into the study of the mind this 
arbitrary and irresponsible principle, 
which in its new field becomes free will 
—an expression by which all difficulties 
seem to be removed, since perfect free- 
dom, itself the eause of all actions, is 
caused by none, but, like the doctrine 
of chance, is an ultimate fact admitting 
of no further explanation. In the second 
instance, the theologian, taking up the 
doctrine of necessary connection, recasts 
it into a religious shape; and his mind 
being already full of conceptions of order 
and of uniformity, he naturally ascribes 
such undeviating regularity to the pre- 
science of Supreme Power; and thus to 
the magnificent notion of one God there 
is added the dogma, that by Him all 
things have from the beginning been 
absolutely predetermined and _preor- 
dained.”—(P. 9.) 


We may observe that the doctrine 
of predestination is more often seen 
opposed to that of the necessary con- 
nection between event and event, 
than founded on it. Everything is 
attributed to the free will of the 
Supreme Power. The Greek idea of 
Fate seems connected with such a 
doctrine, but the predestination of a 
Turk would revolt from it. An arbi- 
trary will has predetermined all. It 
is, in fact, the doctrine of free will 
carried up into the celestial regions. 
But we quoted the passage only for 
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the sake of the other branch of the 
statement—that our belief in our free 
will was a metamorphosis of the doc- 
trine of chance. 

Whether it might have had such 
an origin, we do not intend to dig. 
cuss ; but we are quite sure that it 
has an independent origin in each 
man’s consciousness, and is not due to 
the labours of any metaphysician; 
for this belief in free will is but an- 
other name for the sense of power we 
all indisputably have, which is in- 
separable from. human life itself. It 
springs up from the very nature of 
each man’s mind. We think an act 
and can perform our thought. We 
have this power. It is no mistake at 
all, and no delusion. He who can 
anticipate his action in thought, and 
then execute his thought, has and 
feels an indisputable power over the 
future. Subsequent reflection may 
reveal to us that at each moment of 
our lives we exercise this power ac- 
cording to certain precedent condi- 
tions. We have certain purposes to 
accomplish, certain rules of conduct 
to act upon; but if we ask ourselves 
the question, how it came to pass 
that we have adopted such rules or 
purposes ?—why it is, for instance, 
that we have set ourselves to obtain 
wealth rather than reputation, or re- 
putation rather than wealth ?—we 
are made aware that a long and 
complicated train of events — some 
of a mental, some of a social, some 
of a physiological character — may 
have led to the present intellectual, 

osition in which we find ourselves. 

ut in that position, whatever it 
may be, we desire, and determine, 
and act, and have the sense of 
power to accomplish our wishes. 
These precedent conditions are not 
present to our thoughts, are never 
fully known to any of us, and not 
at all suspected by many; but this 
sense of power is present whenever 
we act or determine. Every man 
seems to himself at the moment 
the fountain-source of his own re 
sol ves. 

We next come to Chapters IV. and 
V., which have excited more discus- 
sion than any other portion of Mr. 
Buckle’s book. They contain “a 
comparison between moral and in- 
tellectual laws, and inquiry into the 
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effect produced by each on the pro- 
gress of society,” and also an “ Inquiry 
into the influence exercised by reli- 
gion, literature, and government.” 
The prevailing feeling which these 
chapters seem to have produced, is, 
that there is a great and important 
truth in them, but also a considerable 
amount of error. We participate in 
this impression. We apprehend that 
a profound truth is here obscured by 
an over-zealous exposition of it; 
whilst other truths, of all but equal 
importance, are hastily passed over 
or thrown into oblivion. Instead 
of that harmony amongst the great 
elements of civilisation, science, art, 
religion, laws, government, and lite- 
rature, which the philosopher, in gene- 
ral, delights to portray, our author 
appears desirous of giving all the 
honours to science or the intellect 
alone. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Buckle 
in his leading idea, that the inerease 
of knowledge is the great initiative 
of human progress. External nature 
being the same, and human appetites 
and passions being the same, what 
is it but fresh knowledge of some 
kind or other that produces the dif- 
ference in successive ages? But mo- 
rality is not a blind instinct, acting 
with a uniform force at all epochs; 
it is a combination of passion and 
of knowledge. Why, then, does Mr. 
Buckle represent morality as the 
stationary element? Whatever ac- 
quisition of knowledge bears upon 
morality, is effecting a change in our 
moral sentiments. As well might a 
physiologist, after tracing the growth 
and condition of any organ or tissue 
(as the liver) to the blood, proceed to 
describe that organ or tissue as a 
stationary element—overlooking the 
fact, that, according to the condition 
of the blood wili be the condition 
of the liver, and its effect upon 
the whole system. Our intellectual 
progress is of so pre-eminent value, 
because, owing to it, our moral and 
religious sentiments are themselves 
modified, and their improvement 
leads on again to progress in every 
kind of knowledge. 

“Since civilisation,” says Mr. 
Buckle, “is the product of moral 
and intellectual agencies, and since 
that product is constantly changing, 
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it evidently cannot be regulated by 
the stationary agent ; because, where 
surrounding circumstances are un- 
changed, a stationary agent can only 
produce a stationary effect.” Very 
true; but if we once admit an in- 
crease of knowledge, where is this 
“stationary agent” to be found? 
Arts, morals, government, are all 
alive with change, reacting upon 
each other ; the whole social organ- 
ism is in motion. Good government 
may now be said to initiate improve- 
ment in the industrial arts, and these 
together to give new force and pew 
applications to moral precepts. The 
rogress complicates as it advances. 

e may still look back to some 
strictly intellectual progress as the 
initiatory force which set all in mo- 
tion; but the good law and the new 
invention which were thus origi- 
nated, become in their turn active 
agents, rendering good services, which 
can be accredited only to them. 
Morality and religion, arts, litera- 
ture, and government, all advance 
by the same intellectual energy of 
man; but why jealously exclude, in 
the programme of human progress, 
their operation upon each other, and 
their reaction on that intellect ? 

Mr. Buckle, in his contempt for 
agar aa studies, appears not to 
ave given himself the trouble to 
come to any conclusion upon the 
nature of the moral sentiments, for 
in the same page (p. 163) he points 
out the successive changes which the 
moral opinion of society undergoes, 
and yet speaks of “the dictates of 
what is called moral instinct,” and 
dwells upon the stationary nature of 
these dictates. “There is nothing,” 
he says, “to be found in the world, 
which has undergone so little change 
as those great dogmas of which 
moral systems are composed. To do 
good for others—to sacrifice for their 
benefit your own wishes—to love 
your neighbour as yourself—to for- 
give your enemies—to restrain your 
passions—to honour your parents— 
to respect those who are set over you 
—these and a few others are the sole 
essentials of morals; but they have 
been known for thousands of years, 
and not one jot or tittle has beeu 
added to them by all the sermons, 
homilies, and text-books which mor- 
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alists and theologians have been able 
to produce.” If these are the dic- 
tates of a moral instinct, the moral 
instinct must act very differently at 
different times; for there have been 
times when some of them have been 
very little heard of. But, in fact, it 
is a mere delusion to suppose that 
because general precepts of this kind 
are so widely repeated, that they 
have the same meaning or applica- 
tion at all times and places. These 
general precepts may not be altered 
iu a single letter, and yet a very dif- 
ferent code of morality may be en- 
forced by public opinion. 

Our author quotes with approbation 
a passage from Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, which upholds the same sophis- 
tical view of the stationary nature of 
morality. The identity of certain 


general precepts is supposed to imply 
the same actual code of morals; as 
if every people who repeated the 
precept, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ had 
the same laws of property, and made 
the same application of this com- 


mandment. Sir James Mackintosh 
says, “Morality admits no disco- 
veries. More than three thousand 
years have elapsed since the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch; and let 
any man, if he is able, tell me in 
what important respect the rule of 
life has varied since that distant 
period. Let the institutes of Menu 
be explored with the same view, we 
shall arrive at the same conclusion. 
Let the books of false religion be 
opened, it will be found that their 
moral system is, in all its grand 
features, the same. ‘The fact is evi- 
dent, that no improvements have 
been made in practical morality.” 
(Note, p. 164). Life itself has varied 
considerably since the times of Moses 
and of Menu, and therefore, at all 
events, the application of any rule of 
life must have varied also. Slavery 
is with us extinct; there is no pro- 
perty in man. The rule of “Do 
unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,” receives, here at least, 
a somewhat larger application and a 
new significance. As no society has 
existed without some law of property, 
there must always have been the 
moral precept, Thou shalt not steal ! 
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In the island of Ladrones itself we 
may be sure there was the same 
moral law, though the Portu 
found, to their cost that it did not 
apply to strangers. What is steal- 
ing? Is it stealing to induce a man, 
by false representations, to part with 
his property at a tenth of its value? 
Some people evidently think not. Is 
it stealing to plunder the wrecked 
vessel? ‘The people of Zetland did 
not so interpret the law. In the 
middle ages many a courtly knight 
thonght it no robbery to pillage a 
Jew. Perhaps he quoted to him 
his own text about “spoiling the 
Egyptians.” Every man would pre- 
serve his life, and there is sure, there- 
fore, to be the law, “ Thou shalt do 
no murder!” But what és murder? 
Is killing the man who has injured 
you a murder? We think so; our 
Saxon ancestors held a more in- 
dujgent opinion. Is it murder, or 
is it not the first of duties to revenge 
an ancestor, and follow up a family 
feud? In olden times revenge was 
permitted; ohly you must kill your 
enemy before he gets into the city of 
refuge, or lie in wait for him till he 
imprudently issues from its sacred 
precincts. Go through the Deca- 
logue, and you will find that the 
substantial morality of any age de- 
pends not on the text, but on the 
interpretation. If Solomon takes to 
himself a thousand wives, does the 
poor man commit adultery who rans 
away with one of them? No precept 
tells us much till we know what 
are the circumstances, customs, and 
modes of thought amongst which it 
is to operate. 

How does this passion of revenge 
alter as civilization advances, and 
what different laws and duties it 
prescribes! Some English  tra- 
vellers* sailing the other day upon 
one of the less-frequented lakes of 
North America met a naked savage 
paddling along in his bark canoe, 
“his matted hair hanging over his 
shoulders, and his hideous face 
daubed over with ashes. The wild 
man was skulking amongst the 
reeds, but being chased and accosted, 
he explained to the English traveller 
that ‘“‘he was then on his way to 


——— 





* See Minnesota. 
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Fond du Lac to revenge the death 
of a relative, for whom, he said, 
pointing to the ashes on his face 
and head, he was then in mourning.” 
Under the sense of a grave responsi- 
bility, the poor savage was proceed- 
ing on his solitary mission of blood 
and revenge. The family feud must 
at all risks be pursued. With this 
poor last remnant of the tribe it 
seemed to have been felt as a miser- 
able necessity, a melancholy duty. 
He and his duties were alike vanish- 
ing from the scene. 

We see that our passions them- 
selves modify with advanced» think- 
ing—for what is popularly called a 
passion is a union of thought and 
feeling—and that, consequently, our 
moral sentiments must vary also, and 
become at each stage other agents 
than they were before. After ac- 
knowledging, as Mr. Buckle does 
most distinctly, that the moral 
opinion which governs society ad- 
vances with its intelligence, we are 
at a loss to understand what it is 
that he would reserve as a stationary 
element under the name of “ instinc- 
tive morals.” For the rest, we quite 
agree with what he bas said of the 
modification of our morality by the 
increase of knowledge. Of course, 
the value of any specific knowledge 
must in each case depend on the 
relation it bears to the existing in- 
tellectual and social condition of the 
people. To refer to an illustration 
Mr. Buckle employs, the doctrine of 
free trade would not teach the love 
of peace to a nation which had little 
trade or commerce. Probably no 
such doctrine would arise or be 
heeded, The old Romans, who were 
enriching themselves by conquest, 
were not open to any argument 
drawn from our political economy ; 
they had a guite different doctrine 
about the wealth of nations, So, 
too, in questions of morality between 
the inhabitants of the same country, 
bo amount of speculative or theoreti- 
cal knowledge will avail much where 
broad distinctions, like that which 
slavery introduces, separate society 
into adverse classes. 

Bearing in mind these observa- 
tions, we quote with pleasure the 
following eloquent passage, which 
concludes the fourth chapter :— 
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“In a great and comprehensive view, 
the changes in every civilised people 
are, in their aggregate, dependent solely 
on three things: first on the amount of 
knowledge possessed by their ablest 
men; secondly, on the direction which 


-that knowledge takes—that is to say, the 


sort of subjects to which it refers; 
thirdly, and above all, on the extent 
to which the knowledge is diffused, and 
the freedom with which it pervades all 
classes of society. 

“These are the three great movers of 
every civilised country; and although 
their operation is frequently disturbed 
by the vices or the virtues of powerful 
individuals, such moral feelings correct 
each other, and the average of long 
periods remain unaffected. Owing to 
causes of which we are ignorant, the 
moral qualities do, no doubt, constantly 
vary; so that in one man, or perhaps 
even in one generation, there will be an 
excess of good intentions, in another an 
excess of bad ones. But we have no 
reason to think that any permanent 
change has been effected in the pro- 
portion which those who naturally 
possess good intentions bear to those 
in whom bad ones seem to be inherent. 
In what may be called the innate and 
original morals of mankind, there is, so 
far as we are aware, no progress. iit 
The desolation of countries and the 
slaughter of men are losses which never 
fail to be repaired, and at the distance 
of a few centuries every vestige of them 
is effaced. The gigantic crimes of Alex- 
ander or Napoleon become after a time 
void of effect, and the affairs of the world 
return to their former level. This is the 
ebb and flow of history—the perpetual 
flux to which, by the laws of our nature, 
we are subject. Above all this there is 
a far higher movement; and as the tide 
rolls on, now advancing, now receding, 
there is amidst its endless fluctuations 
one thing, and one alone, which endurag 
for ever. The actions of bad men pro- 
duce only temporary evil, the actions of 
good men only temporary good; and 
eventually the good and the evil alto- 
gether subside, are neutralised by subse- 
quent generations, absorbed by the in- 
cessant movement of future ages. But 
the discoveries of great men never leave 
us; they are immortal, they contain 
those eternal truths which survive the 
shock of empires, outlive the struggles 
of rival creeds, and witness the decay 
of successive religions. All these have 
their different measures and different 
standards; one set of opinions for one 
age, another set for another. They pass 
away like a dream; they are as the 
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fabric of a vision, which leaves not a 
rack behind. The discoveries of genius 
alone remain; it is to them we owe all 
that we now have; they are for all ages 
and all times; never young, and never 
old, they bear the seeds of their own 
life; they flow on in a perennial and 
undying stream; they are essentially 
cumulative, and, giving birth to the 
additions which they subsequently re- 
ceive, they thus influence the most dis- 
tant posterity, and after the lapse of 
centuries produce more effect than they 
were able to do even at the moment of 
their promulgation.” —(P. 205.) 


After so eloquent a passage, it is 
disagreeable to return to the task of 
cavilling, or of requiring a more ac- 
curate and impartial exposition. Yet 
in the chapter which follows, on the 
influence of religion, literature, and 
government, it is impossible not to 
notice throughout a certain capricious 
and perverse spirit, that turns from 
the commonplace truth, perhaps 
partly because it is commonplace, 
and loves to border upon a paradox, 


How grudgingly are the claims of 


literature allowed! That books per- 
petuate error, is brought almost as 
conspicuously forward as that they 
are the great depositaries of human 
thought, and the instruments of pre- 
serving and teaching and carrying 
forward the knowledge of mankind. 
It is not always clear in what sense 
Mr. Buckle uses the term Literature. 
Sometimes it embraces original think- 
ing ; sometimes it is confined to the 
act of expression, or the written re- 
cord, in contradiction to oral commu- 
nication. 


“ Literature, when it is in a healthy 
and unforced state, is simply the form in 
which the knowledge of a country is re- 
gistered—the mould in which it is cast. 
In this, as in the other cases we have 
considered, individual men may, of 
course, take great steps, and rise to a 
great height above the level of their age. 
But if they rise above a certain point, 
their present usefulness is impaired; 
if they rise still higher, it is destroyed. 
When the interval between the intellec- 
tual classes and the practical classes is 
too great, the former will possess no in- 
fluence, the latter will reap no benefit. 
This is what occurred in the ancient 
world, when the distance between the 
ignorant idolatry of the people and the 
refined systems of philosophers was al- 
together impassable; and this is the 
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principal reason why the Greeks and 
Romans were unable to retain the civili- 
sation which they for a short time pos. 
sessed. Precisely the same process is at 
the present moment going on in Ger- 
many, where the most valuable part of 
literature forms an esoteric system, which, 
having nothing in common with the na. 
tion itself, produces no effect on the na- 
tional civilisation.”—(P. 244.) 


« In these remarks, which in the 
main appear to us perfectly just, 
literature means not only a written 
record or act of expression, but it 
embraces also the original thinking, 
the intellectual progress of our highest 
men. Daring the remaining part of 
the very same paragraph, the term is 
used in a more restricted sense. 

“The truth is, that although Europe 
has received great benefit from its litera- 
ture, this is owing, not to what the litera- 
ture has originated, but to what it has 
preserved. Knowledge must be acquired 
before it can be written; and the only 
use of books is, to serve as a storehouse 
in which the treasures of the intellect are 
safely kept, and where they may be con- 
veniently found, Literature, in itself, is 
but a trifling matter; and is merely 
valuable as being the armoury in which 
the weapons of the human mind are laid 
up, and from which, when required, they 
can be quickly drawn.” 

The only use of books to serve as 
a storehouse! But what a use this 
is! The book becomes an indispen- 
sable aid to thinking of a high order. 
It is for all classes, and for every suc- 
cessive generation, the great iustru- 
men of culture. But, moreover, 
this is not the only use of books ; 
they are not only depositaries of 
knowledge for those who seek it 
there—they, by the delight they fre- 
quently give, disseminate knowledge 
amongst those who would never seek 
it. Mr. Buckle tells us that what is 
important “above all, is the extent 
to which knowledge is diffused.” Now 
the beauty of expression, the lucid 
arrangement, even the fictitious nar- 
rative—whatever passes under the 
name of poetry, or eloquence, or in- 
vention—all these quite literary ex- 
cellences tend immensely to dis- 
seminate knowledge and to promote 
inquiry. Nota mere dead storehouse 
or armoury do we see here, but a 
storehouse that carries out its pro- 
vender from door to door—an armoury 
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that puts the sword in your hand, 
and the buckler on your arm, and 
equips you before you ever thought 
of arming. What extended so widely 
in France, prior to the Revolution, 
whether for good or for evil, so much 
knowledge, or sO many new ideas, 
but that charm of style and exquisite 
art of expression which had been so 
highly cultivated in that country ? 

In like manner, the value of great 
received systems of religion, teaching 
the multitude authoritatively, is but 
coldiy acknowledged by our author, 
while the evils or inconvenience at- 
tending such authoritative “eaching 
are brought prominently before us. 
Mr. Buckle uses here occasionally 
harsh and provoking expressions, 
which, however, we will not now stop 
to canvass or repel. Adopting for the 


time his own wide method of gene- 
ralisation, we do not find that justice 
is done to the great priesthoods and 
great creeds that have wrought so 
much for the government of nations, 
and have been so instrumental in dif- 
fusing thought from people to people. 


For there has always been a mis- 
sionary spirit at work, not only 
amongst individuals, but amongst 
nations. No people has ever felt an 
interest in teaching another people, 
unless it had this missionary spirit. 
It is indisputably true, and it is a 
truth which Mr. Buckle illustrates in 
a most clear and forcible manner, 
that a rude ferocious people cannot 
at once receive the religion of a more 
refined and cultivated people. But 
it is also true that the more educated 
people may gradually indoctrinate 
the less educated, and that refinement 
of manners may in part follow as a 
consequence of more elevated think- 
ing. 

That other elements of civilisation 
must in general precede the adoption 
of a high spiritual religion, is very 
ably stated and illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“Thus necessary is it that, so far as 
nations are concerned, intellectual acti- 
vity should precede religious improve- 
ment. If we require further illustra- 
tions of this important truth, we shall 
find them in the events which occurred 
in Europe soon after the promulgation 
of Christianity. The Romans were, with 
Tare exception, an ignorant and barbar- 
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ous race—ferocious, dissolute, and cruel. 
For such a people, Polytheism was the 
natural creed; and we read, accordingly, 
that they practised an idolatry which a 
few great thinkers, and only a few, ven- 
tured to despise. The Christian religion, 
falling among these men, found them 
unable to appreciate its sublime and 
admirable doctrines. And when, alittle 
later, Europe was overrun by fresh im- 
migrations, the invaders, who were 
even more barbarous than the Romans, 
brought with them those superstitions, 
which were suited to their actual condi- 
tion. It was upon the materials arising 
from these two sources that Christianity 
was now called to do her work. The 
result is most remarkable; for after the 
new religion seemed to have carried all 
before it, and had received the homage 
of the best part of Europe, it was soon 
found that nothing had been really 
effected. It was soon found that society 
was in that early stage in which super- 
stition is inevitable, and in which men, 
if they do not have it in one form, will 
have it in another. It was in vain that 
Christianity taught a simple doctrine, 
and enjoined a simple worship. The 
minds of men were too backward for so 
great a step, and required more compli- 
cated forms, and a more complicated 
belief What followed is well known to 
the students of ecclesiastical history. 
The superstition of Europe, instead of 
being diminished, was only turned into 
a fresh channel. The new religion was 
corrupted by the old follies; the ado- 
ration of idols was succeeded by the 
adoration of saints; the worship of the 
Virgin was substituted for the worship 
of Cybele ; pagan ceremonies were estab- 
lished in Christian churches; not only 
the mummeries of idolatry, but likewise 
its doctrines, were quickly added, and 
were incorporated and worked into the 
spirit of the new religion, until, after the 
lapse of a few generations, Christianity 
exhibited so grotesque and hideous a 
forin, that its best features were lost, 
and the lineaments of its earlier loveli- 
ness altogether destroyed, 

This is the truth, but it is not the 
whole truth. To these barbarians 
an ideal of moral excellence was pre- 
sented in the great Founder of Cbris- 
tianity, and in His pre-eminent dis- 
ciples, which could not, at this epoch, 
have originated amongst themselves, 
Such an ideal, such great example, 
might often be entirely obscured, 
and always but vaguely appreciated. 
They; might still occasionally be 
worshippers, in their hearts, of Odin 
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or of Thor; but such great Exemplar 
was nevertheless presented before 
them constantly in their church. 
If the young man could not under- 
stand it, the old man did; if the 
warrior forsook it, the man of peace 
returned to it. It was there to ap- 
peal to all hearts that nature or cir- 
cumstance, or tender disposition, or 
an adverse fate, rendered susceptible 
to moral and religious impression. 
It was winning its way, slowly rising 
into empire, and helping all along to 
subdue and civilise. And if it be 
true that the Virgin Mary took the 
place of the dethroned Cybele, there 
was at least here a change of dynasty 
that was most propitious to the 
moral government of mankind. 

Mr. Buckle is most disposed to 
contemplate the spontaneous or un- 
assisted progress of any one given 
people ; the aid which one people has 
received from a culture or from a 
mode of thinking which originated in 
another, is a phase of his subject 
which he does not often present to 
the reader. But while we mast of 
necessity presume that every people 
has an intellectual energy which it 
will put forth under favourable cir- 
cumstances, yet circumstances favour 
a very different development in dif- 
ferent people; and nations comma- 
nicate and interchange with each 
other their intellectual wealth, as 
well as the various prodacts of their 
soil. We owe much to the collision 
between nation and nation. Chris- 
tianity itself, when we contemplate 
the mode in which its development 
was ordained to take place, is seen 
to arise at a time when the Greek 
and the Hebrew mind were blending 
together. It is impossible for us to 
conceive how it could have assumed 
its actual form, or become the reli- 
gion that it is, if it had remained 
exclusively amongst the Jews. The 
Jews had made many proselytes 
amongst the pagans; and it was 
amoug these pagan proselytes that 
Christianity became a universal reli- 
gion—a religion for the world. Had 
it remained amongst the Jews, it 
would have presented a Messiahsbip 
for the Jews, not a Messiabship for 
all mankind. As the mere historian 
would define it, Christianity was the 
religion which the more thoughtful 
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pagans of the Roman Empire ex. 
tracted for themselves by their inter- 
course with the Hebrews. As the 
mere historian would say, it was the 
greatest product of the various men- 
tal powers, passions, hopes, and 
reason of mankind, at this remark. 
able epoch ; and being once given to 
the world, it has remained as a sub- 
stantive teacher, a permanent instrn- 
ment for the moral and religious ele- 
vation of all the nations of the earth, 

When our author comes to speak 
of the influence of government on 
civilisation or the progress of society, 
we fin® the same spirit of capricious 
antagonism. Of course, the indis- 
pensable services of government are 
not denied ; but he dwells with espe- 
cial emphasis on the obstructive oper- 
ation of all governments. That they 
conserve to us what is good, would 
appear to be not half so important a 
truth as that they preserve what is 
bad. He even permits his dislike to 
legislators to lead him into an iocon- 
sistency ; for he allows them no merit 
for their good measures, because 
these are really the produce of the 
public opinion; yet he does not re- 
lieve them from blame for their bad 
measures, though these are quite as 
much the result of the public opinion 
of the age. He gives as an illustra- 
tion of a good measure the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, but allows no merit 
to Minister or Parliament, assigning 
all to the force of public opinion ; bat 
the protective policy which was set 
aside, had been in its day and genera- 
tion quite as popular as the doctrine 
of free trade is now; and when he 
fulmioates against this policy, he 
throws all the blame on Government 
and the Minister. “A system was 
organised and strictly enforced, of 
interference with markets, interfer- 
ence with mapufactories, interference 
with machinery, interference cven 
with shops. The towns were guarded 
by excisemen, the ports swarmed 
with tide-waiters, whose sole busi- 
ness was to inspect nearly every 
process of domestic industry, peer 
into every package, and tax every 
article; while, that absurdity might 
be carried to its extreme height, a 
large part of all this was by the way 
of protection; that is to say, the 
money was avowedly raised, and the 
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inconvenience suffered, not for the 
use of the Government, but for the 
benefit of the people; in other words, 
the industrious classes were robbed 
in order that industry might thrive,” 
(p. 255). Nothing is said here of 
the popularity of protection, and that 
the industrious classes were the very 
people who clamoured for it. All is 
ironically laid “to the paternal care 
of European legislators.” 

But it is not always the case that 
the bad or the good law has been 
forced upon a minister or legislator 
by public opinion; the legislator is 
sometimes in advance of the public 
opinion. In ancient times, unless all 
legislators are mythical personages 
(as some evidently are), it was the 
individual lawgiver who, under the 
sanction of religion, imposed laws 
upon the multitude. 

Nor can we see the propriety of 
the distinction which is drawn in the 
following passage :— 


“To maintain order, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak, and to 
adopt certain precautions respecting the 
public health, are the only services which 
any government can render to the in- 
terests of civilisation. That these are 
services of immense value, no one will 
deny; but it cannot be said that by them 
civilisation is advanced, or the progress 
of man accelerated. All that is done is, 
lo afford an opportunity of progress ; the 
progress itself must depend on other 
matters,” 

We apprehend that a good system 
of drainage would be itself as sub- 
stantial a progress as any that could 
be named, and be the cause of much 
further progress. Of course, a sys- 
tem of drainage, or any other great 
measure respecting the public health, 
is founded on much antecedent know- 
ledge of various kinds ; but is nothing 
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to be attributed to the administra- 
tive faculty, which brings all this 
knowledge into operation, and accom- 
plishes the very thing; purifies the 
air, and makes the lungs of a thou- 
sand generations play healthfally ? 
Are good laws, protecting the life 
and property of all, not a substan- 
tive progress, because they also affurd 
opportunity for farther progress? If 
Government had no other end than 
to frame and execute a perfect law 
of property, and had accomplished 
that end, would it not have been one 
of the most intellectual, and also one 
of the most serviceable works that 
man had ever performed ? 

We have not quite travelled through 
that first portion of the book to 
which we limited ourselves, and our 
space is already exhausted. We will 
not attempt to enter on the Sixth 
Chapter, which treats of the manner 
in which history has been written. 
We must now leave the work to the 
reader, contented if we have been 
able to add here and there a usefal 
suggestion, or a criticism not alto- 
gether needless or uninstructive. We 
have met with no book for a long 
time which we have read with so 
much interest, from which so much 
information and so many novel views 
are to be derived, or which is alto- 
gether so worthy of a studious peru- 
sal. Every great writer appears to 
have his mannerism either of thought 
or of style. Mr. Buckle has a slash- 
ing uncompromising method of deal- 
ing with his subject, which leads, as 
we have seen, to exaggerated one- 
sided statements; it also has this 
advantage, that what we learn from 
him we shall, in all probability, never 
forget. No book lays hold of the 
attention more powerfully, and few 
reward it more amply. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?—PART XVIII. 


BY PISISTRAIUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Man-eater humiliated. He encounters an old acquaintance in a traveller, who, like Shak- 
speare’s Jacques, is “‘a melancholy fellow;” who, also, like Jacques, hath “ great reason 
to be sad ;” and who, still like Jacques, is “ full of matter.” 


Jasper Losety rode slowly on 
through the clear frosty night; not 
back to the country town which he 
had left on his hateful errand, nor 
into the broad road to London. With 
a strange desire to avoid the haunts 
of men, he selected—at each choice 
of way in the many paths branching 
right and left,’ between waste and 
woodland—the lane that seemed the 
narrowest and the dimmest. It was 
not remorse that gnawed him, neither 
was it the mere mercenary disappoint- 
ment, nor even the pang of baffled 
vengeance—it was the profound hu- 
miliation of diseased self-love — the 
conviction that, with all his brute 
power, he had been powerless in the 
very time and scene in which he had 
pictured to himself so complete a 
triumph. The very quiet with which 
he had escaped stung him. Capture 
itself would have been preferable, if 
capture had been preceded by brawl 
and strife— the exhibition of his 
hardihood and prowess. Gloomily 
bending over his horse’s neck, he 
cursed himself as fool and coward. 
What would he have had!—a new 
crime on his soul? Perhaps he 
would have answered — “ Anything 
rather than this humiliating failure.” 
He did not rack his brains with con- 
jecturing if Cutts had betrayed him, 
or by what other mode assistance 
had been sent in such time of need 
to Darrell. Nor did he feel that 
hunger for vengeance, whether on 
Darrell or on his accomplice (should 
that accomplice have played the 
traitor), which might have n ex- 
pected from his characteristic ferocity. 
On the contrary, the thought of vio- 
lence and its excitements had in it a 
sickness as of shame. Darrell at 
that hour might have ridden by him 


scatheless. Cutts might have jeered 
and said,—I blabbed your secret, 
and sent the aid that foiled it;” and 
Losely would have continued to hang 
his head, nor lifted the herculean 
hand that lay nerveless on the horse’s 
mane. Is it not commonly so in all 
reaction from excitements in which 
self-love has been keenly galled? 
Does not vanity enter into the lust 
of crime as into the desire of fame? 

At sunrise Losely found himself on 
the high road, into which a labyrinth 
of lanes had led him, and opposite to 
a milestone, by which he learned that 
he had been long turning his back 
on the metropolis, and that he was 
about ten miles distant from the 
provincial city of Ouzelford. By this 
time his horse was knocked’ up, and 
his own chronic pains began to make 
themselves acutely felt ; so that when, 
a little farther on, he came to a way- 
side inn, he was glad to halt; and 
after a strong dram, which had the 
effect of an opiate, he betook himself 
to bed, and slept till the noon was 
far advanced. 

When Losely tame down stairs, 
the common room of the inn was 
occupied by a meeting of the trustees 
of the high roads; and, on demand- 
ing breakfast, he was shown into a 
small sanded parlour adjoining the 
kitchen. Two other occupants — a 
man and a woman — were there 
already seated at a table by the fire- 
side, over a pint of half- and - half. 
Losely, warming himself at the 
hearth, scarcely noticed these humble 
revellers by a glance. And they, after 
a displeased stare at the stalwart 
frame which obscured the cheering 
glow they had hitherto monopolised, 
resumed a muttered conversation ; of 
which, as well as of the vile modicum 
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which refreshed their lips, the man 
took the lion’s share. Shabbily for- 
lorn were that man’s habiliments— 
turned, and returned, patched, darn- 
ed, weather-stained, grease-stained — 
but still retaining that kind of mouldy, 
grandiose, bastard gentility, which 
implies that the wearer has known 
better days; and, in the downward 
progress of fortunes when they once 
fall, may probably know still worse. 
The woman was some years older 
than her companion, and still. more 
forlornly shabby. Her garments 
seemed literally composed of par- 
ticles of dust glued together, while 
her face might have insured her con- 
demnation as a witch before any 
honest jury in the reign of King 
James the First. His breakfast, and 
the brandy bottle that flanked the 
loaf, were now placed before Losely ; 
aud, as distastefully he forced himself 
to eat, his eye once more glanced to- 
wards, and this time rested on, the 
shabby man, in the sort of interest 
with which one knave out of elbows 
regards another. As Jasper thus 
looked, gradually there stole on him 
a reminiscence of those coarse large 
features—that rusty disreputable wig. 
The recognition, however, was not 
mutual ; and presently, after a whis- 
per interchanged between the man 
and the woman, the latter rose, and 
approaching Losely, dropped a curt- 
sey, and said, in a weird, under voice, 
—‘ Stranger! lack’s in store for you. 
Tell your fortune!” As she spoke, 
from some dust hole in her garments 
she produced a pack of cards, on 
whose halfobliterated faces seemed 
incrusted the dirt of ages. Thrust- 
ing these antiquities under Jasper’s 
nose, she added, ‘‘ Wish and cut.” 

‘“ Pshaw,” said Jasper, who though 
sufficiently superstitious in some mat- 
ters, and in regard to some persons, 
was not so completely under the in- 
fluence of that imaginative infirmity 
as to take the creature before him 
for a sibyl. “Get away; you turn 
my stomach. Your cards smell; so 
do you,” 

“ Forgive her, worthy sir,” said the 
man, leaniog forward. ‘The hag 
may be unsavoury, but she is wise. 
The Three Sisters who accosted the 
Scottish Thane, sir (Macbeth — you 
have seen it on the stage?) were not 
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savoury. Withered, and wild in their 
attire, sir, but they knew a thing or 
two! She sees luck in your face, 
Cross her hand, and give it vent.” 

“ Fiddledee,” said the irreverent 
Losely. “Take her off, or I shall 
scald her,” and he seized the kettle. 

The hag retreated grumbling ; and 
Losely, soon despatching his meal, 
placed his feet on the hobs, and be- 
gan to meditate what course to adopt 
for a temporary subsistence. He had 
broken into the last pound left of the 
money which he had extracted from 
Mrs. Crane’s purse some days before. 
He recoiled with terror from the 
thought of returning to town and 
placing himself at her mercy. Yet 
what option had he? While thus 
musing, he turned impatiently round, 
and saw that the shabby man and 
the dusty hag were engaged in an 
amicable game of ecarté, with those 
very cards which had so offended his 
olfactory organs. At that sight the 
old instinct of the gambler struggled 
back; and, raising himself up, he 
looked over the cards of the players. 
The miserable wretches were, of 
course, playing for nothing; and 
Losely saw ata glance that the man 
was, nevertheless, trying to cheat the 
woman! Positively he took that man 
into more respect; and that man, 
noticing the interest with which 
Losely surveyed the game, looked 
oP and said, “ While the time, sir? 

hat say you? A game ortwo? I 
can stake my pistoles—that is, sir, 
so far as a fourpenny bit goes. If 
ignorant of this French game, sir, 
cribbage or all-fours.” 

“No,” said Losely, mournfully ; 
“there is nothing to be got out of 
you; otherwise” —he stopped and 
sighed. ‘ But I have seen you under 
other circumstances. What has be- 
come of your Theatrical Exhibition ? 
Gambled it away? Yet, from what 
I see of your play, I think you ought 
not to have lost, Mr. Rugge.” 

The ex-manager started. 

“What! You knew me before the 
Storm !—before the lightning strack 
me, as I may say, sir—and fallin 
into difficulties, I became—a wreck 
You knew me ?—not of the Company ? 
—a spectator ?” 

“As you say—a spectator. You 
had once in your employ an actor— 
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clever old fellow. Waife, I think, he 
was called.” 

“Ha! hold! At that name, sir, my 
wounds bleed afresh. From that exe- 
orable name, sir, there hangs a tale !” 

“Tndeed! Then it will be a relief 
to you to tell it,” said Losely, reset- 
tling his feet on the hob, and snatch- 
ing at any diversion from his own re- 
flections. 

“Sir, when a gentleman, who is a 
gentleman, asks, as a favour, a speci- 
men of my powers of recital, not pro- 
fessionally, and has before him the 
sparkling goblet, which he does not 
invite me to share, he insults my fall- 
en fortunes. Sir, I am poor—I own 
it: I have fallen into the sere and 
yeliow leaf, sir; but I have still in 
this withered bosom the heart of a 
Briton!” 

‘*Warm it, Mr. Rugge. Help your- 
self to the brandy—and the lady too.” 

“Sir, you are a gentleman; sir, 
your health. Hag, drink better days 
to us both. That woman, sir, is a 
hag, but she is an honour to her sex— 
faithful !” 


“It is astonishing how faithful 
ladies are when not what is called 


beautiful. I speak from painful ex- 
perience,” said Losely, growing de- 
bonnair as the liquor relaxed his 
gloom, and regaining that levity of 
tongue which sometimes strayed into 
wit, and which—springing originally 
from animal spirits and redundant 
health—still came to him mechani- 


eally whenever roused by compan-- 


ionship from alternate intervals of 
lethargy and pain. “ But now, Mr. 
Rugge, I am all ears; perhaps you 
will be kind enough to be all tale.” 
With tragic aspect, unrelaxed by 
that jew de mots and still wholly un- 
recognising in the massive form and 
discoloured swollen countenance of 
the rough-clad stranger, the elegant 
proportions, the healthful, blooming, 
showy face, and elaborate fopperies 
of the Jasper Losely who had sold to 
him a Phenomenon which proved so 
evanishing, Rugge entered into a pro- 
lix history of his wrongs at the hands 
of Waife, of Losely, of Sophy. Only 
of Mrs. Crane did he speak with re- 
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spect; and Jasper then for the first 
time learned—and rather with anger 
for the interference than gratitude 
for the generosity—that she had re- 
paid the £100, and thereby cancelled 
Rugge’s claim upon the child. The 
ex-manager then proceeded ‘to the 
narrative of his subsequent misfor- 
tunes—all of which he laid to the 
charge of Waife and the Phenomenon. 
“Sir,” said he, “I was ambitious, 
From my childhood’s hour I dreamed 
of the great York Theatre—dreamed 
of it literally thrice. Fatal Vision ! 
But, like other dreams, that dream 
would have faded—been forgotten in 
the work-day world—and I should 
not have fallen into the sere and 
yellow, but have had, as formerly, 
troops of friends, and not been re- 
duced to the horrors of poverty and 
a faithful Hag. But, sir, when I 
first took to my bosom that fiend, 
William Waife, he exhibited a genius, 
sir, that Dowton (you have seen 
Dowton? — grand!) was a stick as 
compared with. Then my ambition, 
sir, blazed and flared up— obstre- 
perous, and my childhood’s dream 
haunted me; and I went about mus- 
ing — |Hag, you recollect!] — and 
muttering ‘The Royal Theatre at 
York.’ Bot iredible though it 
eeem, the ungrateful scorpion left me, 
with a treacherous design to exhibit 
the parts I had fostered on the 
London boards; and even-handed 
Justice, sir, returned the poisoned 
chalice to his lips, causing him to 
lose an eye and to hobble—besides 
splitting up his voice—which served 
him right. And again I took the 
scorpion for the sake of the Pheno- 
menon, I had a babe myself once, 
sir, though you may not think it. 
Gormerick (that is this faithful Hag) 
gave the babe Daffy’s Elixir, in teeth- 
ing; but it died—convalsions. I 
comforted myself when that Pheno- 
menon came out on my stage—in 
pink satin and pearls, ‘Ha!’ I said, 
‘the great York Theatre shall yet be 
mine!’ The haunting idea became a 
Mania, sir. The learned say that 
there is a Mania called Money Mania* 
—when one can think but of the one 





* Query—Monomania. 
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thing needful—as the guilty Thane 
saw the dagger, sir—you understand. 
And when the Phenomenon had van- 
ished and gone, as I was told, to 
America, where I now wish I was 
myself, acting Rolla at New York or 
elsewhere, to a free and enlightened 
people—then, sir, the Mania grew on 
me still stronger and stronger. There 
was a pride in it, sir—a British pride. 
Isaid to this faithful Hag— What! 
—shall I not have the York because 
that false child has deserted me? 
Am I not able to realise a Briton’s 
ambition without being beholden to 
a Phenomenon in spangles? Sir, I 
took the York! Alone I did it!” 

“ And,” said Losely, feeling a sort 
of dreary satisfaction in listening to 
the grotesque sorrows of one whose 
condition seemed to him yet more 
abject than his own—“ And the York 
Theatre alone perhaps did you.” 

“Right, sir,” said Rugge — half- 
dolorously, half-exultingly. “ It was 
a Grand Concern, and might -have 
done for the Bank of England! It 
swallowed up my capital with as 
much ease, sir, as I could swallow 
an oyster if there were one upon that 
plate. I saw how it would be, the 
very first week—when I came out 
myself, strong — Kean’s own part in 
the Iron Chest—Mortimer, sir; there 
warn’t three pounds ten in the house 
—packed audience, sir, and they had 
the face to hiss me. ‘ Hag,’ said I, to 
Mrs. Gormerick, ‘this Theatre is a 
howling wilderness.’ But there is a 
fascination in a Grand Concern, of 
which one is the head—one goes on 
and on. All the savings of a life de- 
voted to the British Drama and the 
productions of native genius went in 
what I may call—a jiffy! Bat it was 
no common object, sir, to your sight 
displayed — but what with pleasure, 
sir (I appeal to the Hag!) Heaven 
itself surveyed !—a great man strug- 
gling, sir, with the storms of fate, and 
greatly falling, sir, with—a sensation ! 
York remembers it to this day! I 
took the benefit of the Act—it was 
the only benefit I did take—and no- 
body was the better for it. But I 
don't repine—I realised my dream: 
that is more than all can say. Since 
then I have had many downs, and 
no ups. I have been a messenger, 
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sir—a prompter, sir, in my own Ex- 
hibition — to which my own clown, 
having married into the tragic line, 
succeeded, sir, as proprietor ; baying 
of me, when I took the York, the 
theatre, scenery, and properties, sir, 
with the right still to call himself, 
‘Rugge’s Grand Theatrical Exhibi- 
tion,’ for an old song, sir — Melan- 
choly. Tyrannised over, sir—snub- 
bed and bullied by a creatare dressed 
in a little brief authority ; and my 
own tights—scarlet—as worn by me 
in my own applauded part of ‘The 
Remorseless Baron.’ At last, with 
this one faithful creature, I resolved 
to burst the chains—to be free as air 
—in short, a chartered libertine, sir. 
We have not much, but thank the 
immortal gods, we are independent, 
sir—the Hag and I, chartered liber- 
tines! And we are alive still—at 
which, in strict confidence, I may 
own to you that I am astonished.” 

“Yes! you do live,” said Jasper, 
much interested — for how to live at 
all wasTat that moment a matter of 
considerable doubt to himself; “ you 
do live—it 7s amazing ! How ?” 

“The Faithful tells fortunes; and 
sometimes we pick up windfalls — 
widows and elderly single ladies — 
but it is dangerous. Labour is sweet, 
sir; but not hard labour in the dun- 
geons of a Bridewell. She has known 
that labour, sir ; and in those inter- 
vals I missed her much. Don't cry, 
Hag ; I repeat, I live !” 

“T understand now; you live upon 
her! They are the best of creatures, 
these hags, as you call them, cer- 
tainly. Well, well, no saying what 
aman may come to! I suppose you 
have never seen Waife, nor that fellow 
you say was so well-dressed and good- 
looking, and who sold you the Pheno- 
menon, nor the Phenomenon herself 
— Eh?” added Losely, stretching 
himself, and yawning, as he saw the 
brandy bottle was finished. 

“T have seen Waife—the one-eyed 
monster! Aha—I have seen him! — 
—and yesterday too; and a great 
comfort it was to me.” 

“You saw Waife yesterday — 
where ?” ‘ 

“At Ouzelford, which I and the 
Faithful left this morning.” 

“And what was he doing ?” said 
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Losely, with well-simulated indiffer- 
“ Begging, breaking stones, or 
what ?” 

“No,” said Rugge, dejectedly ; “I 
can’t say it was what, in farcical com- 
position, I should call such nuts to 
me as that, sir. Still, he was in a 
low way—seemed a pedlar or hawker, 
selling out of a pannier on the Rialto 
—I mean the Corn-market, sir—not 
even a hag by his side, only a great 
dog—French. A British dog would 
have scorned such fellowship. And 
he did, not look merry, as he used to 
do when in my troop. Did he, Hag ?” 

“His conscience smites him,” said 
the Hag, solemaoly. 

“ Did you speak to him ?” 

“Why, no. I should have liked 
it, but we could not at that moment, 
seeing that we were not in our usual 
state of independence. This faith- 
fal creature was being led before the 
magistrates, and I too — charge of 
cheating a cook maid, to whom the 
Hag had only said, ‘ that if the cards 
spoke true, she would ride in her 
carriage.’ The charge broke down; 


but we were placed for the night in 
the Cells of the Inquisition, remand- 
ed, and this morning banished from 
the city, and are now on our way to 
—any other city ;—eh, Hag ?” 

“ And the old man was not with 


the Phenomenon? What has _be- 
come of her, then ?” 

“ Perhaps she may be with him at 
his house, if he has one; only, she 
was not with him on the Rialto or 
Cornmarket. She was with him two 
years ago, I know; and he and 
she were better off then than he is 
now, I suspect. And that is why it 
did me good, sir, to see him a pedlar 
—a common pedlar— fallen into the 
sere, like the man he abandoned !” 

“ Humph— where were they two 
years ago ?” 

“ At a village not far from Hum- 
berston. He had a pretty house, sir, 
and sold baskets ; and the girl was 
there too—favoured bya great lady— 
a Marchioness, sir! Gods!” 

“ Marchioness ?— near Humber- 
oo The Marchioness of Mont- 
ort, I suppose.” 

“Likely enough; I don’t remem- 
ber. All I know is, that two years 
ago my old clown was my tyrannical 
manager ; and he said to me, witha 
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sneer, ‘Old Gentleman Waife, whom 
you used to bully, and his Juliet 
Araminta, are in clover.’ And the 
mocking varlet went on to say, that 
when he had last visited Hum- 
berston, in the race-week, a young 
tradesman, who was courting the 
Columbine, whose young idea I myself 
taught to shoot on the light fantas- 
tic toe, treated that Columbine and 
one of her sister train (being, indeed, 
her aunt, who has since come out at 
the Surrey in Desdemona) to a picnic 
in a fine park. (That's discipline !— 
ha, ha!) And there, sir, Columbine 
and her aunt saw Waife on the other 
side of a stream by which they sate 
carousing.” 

“The clown perhaps said it to 
spite you.” 

“ Columbine herself confirmed his 
tale, and said that, on returning to 
the Village Inn for the Triumphal 
Car (or buss) which brought them, 
she asked if a Mr. Waife dwelt there- 
abouts, and was told, ‘ Yes, with his 
grand-daughter.’ And she went on 
asking, till all came ovt as the clown 
reported. And Columbine had not 
even the gratitude, the justice, to 
expose that villain—not even to say 
he had been my perfidious servant ! 
She had the face to tell me ‘she 
thought it might harm him, and he 
was a kind old soul.’ Sir, a Colum- 
bine whose toes I had rapped scores 
of time before they could be turned 
out, was below contempt! but when 
my own clown thus triumphed over 
me, in parading before my vision the 
bloated prosperity of mine enemy, it 
went to my heart like a knife; and 
we had words on it, sir, and—I left 
him to his fate. Buta pedlar! Gen- 
tleman Waife has come to that! 
The heavens are just, sir, and of our 
pleasant vices, sir, make instruments 
that—that—” 

“ Scourge us,” prompted the Hag, 
severely. 

Losely rang the bell; the maid- 
servant appeared. “My horse and 
bill. Well, Mr. Ragge, I must quit 
your agreeable society. I am not 
overflowing with wealth at this mo- 
ment, or I would request your accept- 
ance of--” 

“The smallest trifle,” interrupted 
the Hag, with her habitual solemnity 
of aspect. 
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Losely, who, in his small way, had 
all the liberality of a Catiline, “ alient 
appetens, sui profusus,” drew forth 
the few silver coins yet remaining to 
him; and though he must have cal- 
culated that, after paying his bill, 
there could scarcely be three shil- 
lings left, he chucked two of them 
towards the Hag, who; clutching 
them with a profound curtsy, then 
handed them to the fallen monarch 
by her side, with a loyal tear and a 
quick sob that might have touched 
the most cynical republican. 

In a few minutes more, Losely was 
again on horseback ; and as he rode 
towards Ouzelford, Ragge and his 
’ dusty Faithfal shambled on in the op- 
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posite direction—shambled on, foot- 
sore and limping, along the wide, 
waste, wintry thoroughfare—vanish- 
ing from the eye, as their fates hence- 
forth from this story. There they 
go by the white hard milestone; 
farther on, by the trunk of the hedge- 
row tree, which lies lopped and leaf- 
less—cumbering the wayside, till 
the time come to cast it off to the 
thronged, dull stack-yard; farther 
yet, where the ditch widens into yon 
stagnant pool, with the great dung- 
heap by its side. There the road 
turns aslant; the dung-heap hides 
them. Gone! and not a speck on 
the Immemorial, Universal Thorough- 
fare. 


CHAPTER V. 


No wind so cutting as that whieh sets in the quarter from which the sun rises. 


The town to which I lend the dis- 
guising name of Ozelford, which in 
years bygone was represented by 
Guy Darrell, and which in years to 
come may preserve in its municipal 
hall his effigies in canvass or stone, is 
one of the handsomest in England. 
As you approach its suburbs from 
the London Road, it rises clear and 
wide upon your eye, crowning the 
elevated table-land upon which it is 
built ;—a noble range of prospect on 
either side, rich with hedgerows not 
yet sacrificed to the stern demands 
of modern agriculture — venerable 
woodlands, and the green pastures 
round many a rural thane’s frank, 
hospitable hall ;—no one Great House 
banishing from leagues of landscape 
the abodes of knight and squire, nor 
menacing, with ‘the legitimate influ- 
ence of property, the votes of rebel- 
lious burghers. Everywhere, like 
finger-posts to heaven, you may per- 
ceive the church-towers of rural ham- 
lets embosomed in pleasant valleys, or 
climbing up gentle slopes. At the 
horizon, the blue fantastic outline 
of girdling hills mingies with the 
clouds. A famous old cathedral, 
neighboured by the romantic ivy- 
grown walls of a ruined castle, soars 
up from the centre of the town, and 
dominates the whole survey—calm, 
as with conscious power. Nearing 
the town, the villas of merchants 


and traders, released perhaps from 
business, skirt the road, with trim 
gardens and shaven lawns. Now 
the small river, or rather rivulet, of 
Ouzel, from which the town takes 
its name, steals out from deep banks 
covered with brushwood or aged 
trees, and, widening into brief im- 
portance, glides under the arches of 
an ancient bridge; runs on, clear 
and shallow, to refresh low fertile 
dairy-meadows, dotted with kine; 
and finally quits the view, as brake 
and copse close round its narrowing, 
winding way ; and that which, under 
the city bridge, was an imposing 
noiseless stream, becomes, amidst 
rustic solitudes, an insignificant bab- 
bling brook. 

From one of the largest villas in 
these charming suburbs came forth a 
gentleman, middle-aged, and of a very 
mild and prepossessing countenance. 
A young lady without a bonnet, but 
a kerchief thrown over her sleek dark 
hair, accompanied him to the garden- 
gate, twining both hands affection- 
ately round his arm, and entreat- 
ing him not to stand in thorough 
draughts and catch cold, nor to step 
into puddles and wet his feet, and to 
be sure to be back before dark, as 
there were such shocking accounts 
in the newspapers of persons robbed 
and garroted even in the most popu- 
lous highways; and, above all, not 
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to listen to the beggars in the street, 
and allow himself to be taken in; 
and before finally releasing him at 
the gate, she buttoned his greatcoat 
up to his chin, thrust two pellets of 
cotton into his ears, and gave him a 
‘parting kiss. Then she watched him 
tenderly for a minute or so as he 
strode on with the step of a man who 
needed not all those fostering admo- 
nitions and coddling cares. 

As soon as he was out of sight of 
the lady and the windows of the 
villa, the gentleman cautiously un- 
buttoned his greatcoat, and removed 
the cotton from his ears. ‘She takes 
much after her mother, does Anna 
Maria,” muttered the gentleman; 
“and I am very glad she is so well 
married.” 

He had not advanced many paces 
when, from a branch road to the 
right that led to the railway station, 
another gentleman, much younger, 
and whose dress unequivocally be- 
spoke him a minister of our Church, 
came suddenly upon him. Lach 
with surprise recognised the other. 

“ What !—Mr. George Morley!” 

“Mr. Hartopp !—How are you, my 
dear sir?—What brings you so far 
from home? ” 

“Tam on a visit to my daughter, 
Anna Maria. She has not been 
long married—to young Jessop. Old 
Jessop is one of the principal mer- 
chants at Ouzelford — very respect- 
able worthy family. The young 
couple are happily settled in a re- 
markably snug villa—that is it with 
the portico, not a hundred yards 
behind us, to the right. Very hand- 
some town, Ouzelford; you are bound 
to it, of course?—we can walk to- 
gether. I am going to look at the 
papers in the City Rooms — very 
fine rooms these are. Bat you are 
straight from London, perhaps, and 
have seen the day’s journals? Any 
report of the Meeting in aid of Rag- 
ged Schools ?” 

“ Not that I know of. I have not 
come from London this morning, nor 
seen the papers.” 

“Oh!—there’s a strange-looking 
fellow following us; but perhaps he 
is your servant?” 

“Not so, but my travelling com- 

anion—indeed my guide. In fact, 
cou to Ouzelford in the faint hope 


of discovering there a poor old friend 
of mine, of whom I have long been 
in search.” 

“Perhaps the Jessops can hel 
you; they know everybody at Oazel- 
ford. But nowI meet you thus by 
surprise, Mr. George, I should very 
much like to ask your advice on a 
matter which has been much on my 
mind the last twenty-four hours, and 
which concerns a person I contrived 
to discover at Ouzelford, though I 
certainly was not in search of him— 
a person about whom you and I had 
@ conversation a few years ago, when 
you were staying with your worthy 
father.” 

“Eh?” said George quickly ; ‘‘ whom 
do you speak of ?” 

“ That singular vagabond who took 
me in, you remember—called him- 
self Chapman—real name William 
Losely, a returned convict. You 
would have it that he was innocent, 
though the man himself had pleaded 
guilty on his trial.” 

“ His whole character belied his 
lips, then. O, Mr. Hartopp, that 
man commit the crime imputed to 
him ?—a planned, deliberate robbery 
—an ungrateful, infamous breach of 
trust! That man—that/—he who 
rejects the money he does not earn, 
even when pressed on him by apx- 
ious imploring friends—he who has 
now gone voluntarily forth, aged and 
lonely, to wring his bread from the 
humblest calling rather than incur 
the risk of injuring the child with 
whose existence he had charged him- 
self!—he a dark midnight thief! 
Believe him not, though his voice 
may say it. To screen, perhaps, 
some other man, he is telling you a 
noble lie. But what of him? Have 
you really seen him, and at Ouzel- 
ford ?” 

ss Yes,” 

“ When?” 

“Yesterday. I was in the City 
Readiog-room, looking out of the 
window. I saw a great white dog 
in the street below ;—I knew the 
dog at once, sir, though he is dis- 
guised by restoration to his natural 
coat, and his hair is as long as @ 
Peruvian lama’s. ‘’Tis Sir Isaac,’ 
said I to myself; and behind Sir 
Isaac I saw Chapman, so to call 
him, carrying a basket with pedlar’s 
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wares, and, to my surprise, Old Jes- 
sop, who is a formal man, with a 
great deal of reserve and dignity, 
pompous indeed (bat don’t let that 
go farther), talking to Chapman quite 
affably, and actually buying some- 
thing out of the basket. Presently 
Chapman went away, and was soon 
lost to sight. Jessop comes into the 
reading-room. ‘I saw you,’ said I, 
‘talking to an old fellow with a 
French dog.’ ‘Such a good old fel- 
low,’ said Jessop; ‘has a way about 
him that gets into your very heart 
while he is talking. I should like 
to make you acquainted with him.’ 
‘Thank you for nothing,’ said I; ‘I 
sbould be—taken in.’ ‘* Never fear,’ 
says Jessop, ‘he would not take in a 
fly—the simplest creature.’ I own I 
chuckled at that, Mr. George. ‘ And 
does he live here,’ said I, ‘or is he 
merely a wandering pedlar?’ Then 
Jessop told me that he had seen him 
for the first time two or three weeks 
ago, and accosted him rudely, look- 
ing on him as a mere tramp; but 
Chapman answered so well, and 
showed so many pretty things in his 
basket, that Jessop soon found him- 
self baying a pair of habit cuffs for 
Anna Maria, and in the course of 
talk it came out, I suppose by a sign, 
that Chapman was a freemason, and 
Jessop is an enthusiast in that sort 
of nonsense, master of a lodge or 
something, and that was a new at- 
traction. In short, Jessop took a 
great fancy to him, patronised him, 
promised him protection, aud actu- 
ally recommended him to a lodging 
in the cottage of an old widow who 
lives in the outskirts of the town, 
and bad once been a nurse in the 
Jessop family. And what do yon 
think Jessop had jast bought of this 
simple creatare? A pair of worsted 
mittens as a present for me, and 
what is more, I have got them on at 
this moment—look! neat, I think, 
and monstrous warm. Now, I have 
hitherto kept my own counsel. I 
have not said to Jessop, ‘ Beware— 
that is the man who took me in.’ 
But this concealment is a little on 
my conscience. On the one hand, it 
seems very cruel, even if the man 
did once commit a crime, in spite of 
your charitable convictions to the 
contrary, that I should be blabbing 
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out his disgrace, and destroying per- 
haps his livelihood. On the other 
hand, if he should still be really a 
rogue, @ robber, perhaps dangerous, 
ought I—ought I—in short—you are 
a clergyman and a fine scholar, sir— 
what ought I to do?” 

“ My dear Mr. Hartopp, do not vex 
yourself with this very honourable 
dilemma of conscience. Let me only 
find my poor old friend, my benefac- 
tor I may call him, and I hope to 
persuade him, if not to return to the 
home that waits him, at least to be 
my guest, or put himself under my 
care. Do you know the name of the 
widow with whom he lodges ?” 

“ Yes—Halse; and 1 know the 
town well enough to conduct you, if 
not to the house itself, still to its 
immediate neighbourhood. Pray al- 
low me to accompany you; I should 
like it very much—for, though you 
may not think it, from the light way 
I have been talking of Chapman, I 
never was so interested in any man, 
never so charmed by any man; and 
it has often haunted me at night, 
thinking that I behaved too harshly 
to him, and that he was about on 
the wide world, an outcast, deprived 
of his little girl, whom he had trust- 
ed to me. And I should have run 
after him yesterday, or called on him 
this morning, and said, ‘ Let me serve 
you,’ if it had not been for the sever- 
ity with which he and his son were 
spoken of, and I myself rebuked for 
mentioning their very names, by a 
man whose opinion I, and indeed all 
the country, must hold in the highest 
respect—a man of the finest honour, 
the weightiest character -——-I mean 
Guy Darrell, the great Darrell.” 

George Morley sighed. “I believe 
Darrell knows nothing of the elder 
Losely, and is prejudiced against him 
by the misdeeds of the younger, to 
whose care you (and I cannot blame 
you, fur I also was instramental to 
the same transfer which might have 
proved calamitously fatal) sarrender- 
ed the poor motherless girl.” 

“She is not with her grandfather 
now? She lives still, I hope? She 
was very delicate.” 

“She lives—she is safe. 
care |” 

These last words were spoken as a 
horseman, riding fast along the road 
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towards the bridge that was now 
close at hand, came, without warn- 
ing or heed, so close upon our two 
destrians, that George Morley had 
ut just time to pluck Hartopp aside 
from the horse’s hoofs. 

“An impudent, careless, ruffianly 
fellow, indeed!” said the mild Har- 
topp indignantly, as he brushed from 
his sleeve the splash of dirt which 
the horseman bequeathed to it. ‘‘ He 
must be drank!” 

The rider, gaining the bridge, was 
there detaiued at the toll-bar by some 
carts and waggons, and the two 
gentlemen passed him on the bridge, 
looking with some attention at his 
gloomy, wunobservant countenance, 
and the powerful frame on which, 
despite coarse garments and the 
change wrought by years of intem- 
perate excess, was still visible the 
trace of that felicitous symmetry 
once so admirably combining Hercu- 
lean strength with elastic elegance. 
Entering the town, the rider turned 
into the yard of the nearest inn. 
George Morley and Hartopp, follow- 
ed at a little distance by Morley’s 
travelling companion, Merle, passed 
on towards the other extremity of 
the town, and after one or two in- 
quiries for “‘ Widow Halse, Prospect 
Row,” they came to a few detached 
cottages, very prettily situated on a 
gentle hill, commanding in front the 
roofs of the city and the gleaming 
windows of the great cathedral, with 
somewhat large gardens in the rear. 
Mrs. Halse’s dwelling was at the ex- 
treme end of this row. The house, 
however, was shut up; and a woman, 
who was standing at the door of the 
neighbouring cottage, plaiting straw, 
informed the visitors that Mrs. Halse 
was gone out “charing” for the day, 
and that her lodger, who had his own 
key, seldom returned before dark, 
but that at that hour he was pretty 
sure to be found in the Corn-market 
or the streets in its vicinity, and 
offered to send her little boy to dis- 
cover and “fetch” him. George con- 
sulted apart with Merle, and decided 
on despatching the cobbler, with the 
boy for his guide, in quest of the 
pediar, Merle being of course in- 
structed not to let out by whom he 
was accompanied, lest Waife, in his 
obstinacy, should rather abscond than 
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encounter the friends from whom: he 
had fled. Merle, and a curly-headed 
urchin, who seemed delighted at the 
idea of hunting up Sir Isaac and Sir 
Isaac’s master, set forth and were 
soon out of sight. Hartopp and 
George opened the little garden-gate, 
and strolled into the garden at the 
back of the cottage, to seat them- 
selves patiently on a bench beneath 
an old apple-tree. Here they waited 
and conversed some minutes, till 
George observed that one of the case- 
ments on that side of the cottage was 
left open, and, involuntarily rising, 
he looked in; surveying with inter- 
est the room, which, he felt sure at 
the first glance, must be that occu- 
pied by his self-exiled friend : a neat, 
pleasant little room—a bullfinch in 
a wicker cage on a ledge within the 
casement —a flower-pot beside it. 
Doubtless the window, which faced 
the southern suff, had been left open 
by the kind old man in order to cheer 
the bird and to gladden the plant. 
Waife’s well-known pipe, and a to- 
bacco-pouch worked for him by 
Sophy’s fairy fingers, lay on a table 
near the fireplace, between casement 
and door ; and George saw with emo- 
tion the Bible which he himself had 
given to the wanderer, lying also on 
the table, with the magnifying-glass 
which Waife had of late been obliged 
to employ in reading. Waife’s ha- 
bitual neatness was visible in the 
aspect of the room. To George it 
was evident that the very chairs had 
been arranged by his hand; that his 
hand had courteously given that fresh 
coat of varnish to the wretched por- 
trait of a man in blue coat and buff 
waistcoat, representing, no doubt, the 
lamented spouse of the hospitable 
widow. George beckoned to Har- 
topp to come also and look within ; 
and as the worthy trader peeped over 
his shoulder, the clergyman said 
whisperingly, ‘“‘Is there not some- 
thing about a man’s home which at- 
tests his character ?—No ‘pleading 
guilty’ here !” 

Hartopp was about to answer, 
when they heard the key turn sharply 
in the outer door, and had scarcely 
time to draw somewhat back from 
the casement when Waife came hur- 
riedly into the room, followed, not by 
Merle, but by the tall rough-looking 
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horseman whom they had encounter- 
ed on the road. ‘Thank heaven,” 
cried Waife, sinking on a chair, “ out 
of sight, out of hearing now! Now 
you may speak; now { can listen! 
O wretched son of my lost angel, 
whom I so vainly sought to save by 
the sacrifice of all my claims to the 
respect of men, for what purpose do 
you seek me? I have nothing left 
that you can take away! Is it the 
child again? See—see—look round 
—search the house if you will—she 
is not here.” 

“Bear with me, if you can, sir,” 
said Jasper, in tones that were al- 
most meek;~“ you, at least, can say 
nothing that I will not bear, But I 
am in my right when I ask you to 
tell me, without equivocation or re- 
serve, if Sophy, though not actually 
within these walls, be near you, in 
this town or its neighbourhood !—in 
short, still under your protection ?” 

“Not in this town—not near it— 
not under my protection; I swear.” 

“Do not swear, father; I have no 
belief in other men’s oaths, I believe 
your simple word. Now comes my 
second question—remember I am still 
strictly in my right—where is she ?— 
and under whose care ?” 

“T will not say. One reason why 
I have abandoned the very air she 
breathes, was, that you might not 
trace her in tracing me. But she is 
out of your power again to kidnap 
and to sell. You might molest, har- 
ass, shame her, by proclaiming your- 
self her father; but regain her into 
your keeping, cast her to infamy and 
vice—never, never! She is now with 
no powerless, miserable convict, for 
whom Law has no respect. She is 
now no helpless infant, without a 
choice, without a will. She is safe 
from all, save the wanton unprofit- 
able effort to disgrace her. O Jas- 
per, Jasper, be human —she is so 
delicate of frame—she is so sensitive 
to reproach, so tremulously alive to 
honour—I—J am not fit to be near 
her now. I have been a tricksome, 
shifty vagrant, and innocent though 
I be, the felon’s brand is on me! 
But you, you too, who never loved 
her, who cannot miss her, whose heart 
is not breaking at her loss as mine is 
now—you, you—to rise up from the 
reeking pesthouse in which you have 
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dwelt by choice, and say, ‘ Descend 
from God’s day with me’— Jasper, 
Jasper, you will not—you cannot ; it 
would be the malignity of a devil !” 

“ Father, hold!” cried Jasper, writh- 
ing and livid; “I owe to you more 
than I do to that thing of pink and 
white. I know better than you the 
trumpery of all those waxen dolls of 
whom dupes make idols. At each 
turn of the street you may find them 
in basketsful — blue-eyed or black- 
eyed, just the same worthless frippery 
or senseless toys; but every man 
dandling his own doll, whether he 
call it sweetheart or daughter, makes 
the same puling boast that he has an 
angel of purity in his puppet of wax. 
Nay, hear me! to that girl I owe 
nothing. You know what I owe to 
you. You bid me not seek her, and 
say, ‘I am your father!’ Do you 
think it does not misbecome me more, 
and can it wound you less, when I 
come to you, and remind you that I 
am your son!” 

“ Jasper!” faltered the old man, 
turning his face aside, for the touch 
of feeling towards himself, contrast- 
ing the cynicism with which Jasper 
spoke of other ties not less sacred, 
took the father by surprise. 

“And,” continued Jasper, “re- 
membering how you once loved me 
—with what self-sacrifice you proved 
that love, it is with a bitter grudge 
against that girl that I see her thus 
take that place in your affection 
which was mine—and you so indig 
nant against me if I even presume to 
approach her. What! 1 have the 
malignity of a devil because I would 
not quietly lie down in yonder ken- 
nels to starve, or sink into the grade 
of those whom your daintier thief 
disdains ; spies into unguarded areas, 
or cowardly skulkers by blind walls ; 
while in the paltry girl, who you say 
is so well provided for, I see the last 
and sole resource which may prevent 
you from being still more degraded, 
still more afflicted by your son.” 

“What is it you want? Even if 
Sophy were in your power, Darrell 
would not be more disposed to enrich 
or relieve you. He will never believe 
your tale, nor deign even to look into 
its proofs.” 

“He might at last,” said Jasper 
evasively. ‘Surely with all that 
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wealth, no nearer heir than a remote 
kinsman in the son of a beggared 
spendthrift by a linendraper’s daugh- 
ter—he should need a grandchild 
more than you do; yet the proofs 
you speak of convinced yourself; you 
believe my tale.” 

“ Believe—yes, for that belief was 
everything in the world tome! Ah, 
remember how joyously, when my 
term of sentence expired, I hastened 
to seek you at Paris, deceived by the 
rare letters with which you had 
deigned to cheer me— fondly dream- 
ing that, in expiating your crime, I 
should have my reward in your re- 
demption — should live to see you 
honoured, honest, good—live to think 
your mother watched us from heaven 
with a smile on both—and that we 
should both join her at last — you 
purified by my atonement! Ob, 
and when I saw you so sunken, so 
hardened, exulting in vice as in a 
glory—bravo and partner in a gam- 
bler’s hell—or, worse still, living on 
the plunder of miserable women, even 
the almsman of that vile Desmarets 
—my on, my son, my lost Lizzy’s 
son blotted out of my world for ever! 
—then, tlien I should have died if 
you had not said, boasting of the lie 
which had wrung the gold from Dar- 
rell, ‘But the child lives still.’ Be- 
lieve you—O yes, yes!—for in that 
belief something was still left to me 
to cherish, to love, to live for !” 

Here the old man’s burried voice 
died away in a passionate sob; and 
the direful son, all reprobate though 
he was, slid from his chair, and bowed 
himself at his father’s knee, covering 
his face with fell hands that trembled. 
“ Sir, sir,” he said in broken reveren- 
tial accents, “do not let me see you 
weep. You cannot believe me, but I 
say solemnly that, if there be in me a 
single remnant of affection fur any 
human being, it is for you. When [ 
consented to leave you to bear the 
sentence which should have fallen on 
myself, sure I am that I was less 
basely selfish than absurdly vain. I 
fancied myself so born to good for- 
tune !—so formed to captivate some 
rich girl !—and that you would return 
to share wealth with me; that the 
evening of your days would be happy ; 
that you would be repaid by my splen- 
dour for your own disgrace! And 


when I did marry, and did ulti- 
mately get from the father-in-law 
who spurned me the capital of his 
daughter’s fortune, pitifully small 
though it was compared to my expec- 
tations, my first idea was to send half 
of that sum to you. But—but—I 
was living with those who thought 
nothing so silly as a good intention— 
nothing so bad as a good action, 
That mocking she-devil, Gabrielle, 
too! Then the witch’s spell of that 
d—d green table! Luck against one 
—wait! double the capital ere you 


send the half. Luck with one—how’ 


oalk the tide? how fritter the capital 
just at the turn of doubling? Svon 
it grew irksome even to thivk of you; 
yet still when I did, I said, ‘ Life is 


long, I shall win riches; he shall 


share them some day or other !'— 
Basta, Busta !— what idle twaddle or 
hollow brag all this must seem to 
you !” 

“No,” said Waife feebly, and his 
hand drooped till it touched Jasper’s 
bended shoulder, but at the touch 
recoiled as with an electric spasm. 

* 80, as you say, you found me at 
Paris. I told you where I bad placed 
the child, not conceiving that Ara- 
bella would part with her, or you 
desire to humper yourself with an en- 
cumbrance,—nay, I took for granted 
that you would find a home as before 
with some old friend or country 
cousin ;— but faveying that your 
occasional visits to her migiit com- 
fort you, since it seemed to please you 
so much when I said she lived. 
Thus we parted—you, it seems, only 
anxious to save that child from ever 
falliog into my hands, or those of 
Gabrielle Desmarets, I hastening to 
forget all but the riotous life round 
me ti]l—” 

“Till you came back to England to 
rob from me the smile of the only 
face that I knew would never wear 
contempt, and to tell the good man 
with whom I thought she had so safe 
a shelter, that I was a convicted rob- 
ber, by whose very love her infancy 
was sullied. O Jasper! Jasper!” 

“T never said that—never thought 
of saying it. Arabella Crane did so, 
with the reckless woman-will, to gain 
her object. But I did take the child 
from yon. Why? Partly because I 
needed money so much that I would 
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have sold a hecatomb of children for 
half what I was offered to bind the 
girl to a service that could not be 
very dreadful, since yourself had first 
placed her there ;—and partly because 
you had shrunk, it seems, from ap- 
pealing to old friends; you were 
living, like myself from hand to 
mouth; what could that child be to 
you but a drag and a bother ?” 

“‘ And you will tell me, I suppose,” 
said Waife, with an incredulous bit- 
ter irony, that seemed to wither him- 
self in venting it, so did his whole 
frame recoil and shrink—‘‘ you will 
tell me that it was from the same 
considerate tenderness that you would 
have again filched her from me some 
months later, to place her with that 
‘she-devil’ who was once more by 
your side; to be reared and sold to 
—oh horror! — horror ! —unimagin- 
able horror!—that pure helpless in- 
fant !—you, armed with the name of 
father !—you, strong in that mighty 
form of man.” 

“What do you mean? Qh I re- 
member now! When Gabrielle was 


in London, and I had seen you on the 
Bridge. Who could have told you 
that I meant to get the child from 
you at that time ?” 
Waife was silent. 
betray Arabella Crane; and Jasper 


He could not 


looked perplexed and _ thoughtfal. 
Then gradually the dreadful nature 
of his father’s accusing word seemed 
to became more clear to him; and 
he cried, with a fierce start and a 
swarthy flush — ‘‘ But whoever told 
you that I harboured the design that 
it whitens your lip to hint at, lied, 
and foully. Harkye, sir, many years 
ago Gabrielle had made acquaintance 
with Darrell, under another name, as 
Matilda’s friend (long story now— 
not worth telling); he had never, I 
believe, discovered the imposture. 
Just at the time you refer to, I heard 
that Darrell had been to France, in- 
quiring himself into facts connected 
with my former story that Matilda’s 
child was dead. That very inquiry 
seemed to show that he had not been 
so incredulous of my assertions of 
Sophy’s ciaims on him as he had af- 
fected to be when I urged them. He 
then went on into Italy. Talk- 
ing this over with Gabrielle, she 
suggested, that if the child could be 
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got into her possession, she would go 
with her in search of Darrell, resum- 
ing the name in which she had before 
known him — resuming the title and 
privilege of Matilda’s friend. In that 
character he might listen to her, when 
he would not tome. She might con- 
firm my statement — melt his heart 
—coax him into terms. She was the 
cleverest creature! I should have 
sold Sophy, it is true. For what? 
A provision to place me above want 
and crime. Sold her to whom? To 
the man who would see in her his 
daughter’s child, rear her to inherit 
his wealth — guard her as his own 
honour. What! was this the design 
that so shocks you? Basta—basta ! 
Again, I say Enough. I never thought 
I should be so soft as to mutter ex- 
cuses for what I have done. And if 
I do so now, the words seem forced 
from me against my will — forced 
from me, as if in seeing you I was 
again but a wild, lawless, wilful boy, 
who grieved to see you saddened 
by his faults, though he forgot his 
grief the moment you were out of 
sight.” 

‘‘Oh, Jasper,” cried Waife, now 
fairly placing his hand on Jasper's 
guilty head, and fixing his bright 
soft eye, swimming in tears, on that 
downcast gloomy face. ‘ You re- 
pent !—you repent! Yes; call back 
your BorHoop — call it back! Let 
it stand before you, now, visible, pal- 

able! Lo! I see it! Do not you? 

earless, joyous Image! Wild, law- 
less, wilful, as you say. Wild from 
exuberant life; lawless as a bird is 
free, because air is boundless to un- 
tried exulting wings ; wilful from the 
ease with which the bravery and 
beauty of Nature’s radiant Darling 
forced way for each jocund whim 
through our yielding hearts!  Si- 
lence! It is there! I see it,asI saw 
it rise in the empty air when guilt 
and ignominy first darkened round 
you; and my heart cried aloud — 
‘not.on him, not on him, not on that 
glorious shape of hope and promise 
—on me, whose life, useless hitherto, 
has lost all promise now—on me let 
fall the shame.’ And my lips obeyed 
my heart, and I said—‘ Let the laws’ 
will be done—I am the guilty man.’ 
Cruel—cruel one! Was tha} sunny 
Boyhood then so long departed from 

37 
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you? On the verge of youth, and 
such maturity in craft and fraud 
—that when you stole into my room 
that dark winter eve, threw yourself 
at my feet, spoke but of thoughtless 
debts, and the fears that you should 
be thrust from an industrious honest 
calling, and I—I said—‘ No, no; fear 
not; the head of your firm likes you ; 
he has written to me, I am trying 
already to raise the money you need, 
it shall be raised, no matter what it 
cost me; you shall be saved, my 
Lizzy’s son shall never know the soil 
of a prison; shun temptation hence- 
forth ; be but honest, and I shall be 
repaid !’—what, even then, you were 
coldly meditating the crime that will 
make my very grave dishonoured ! ” 

“ Meditating—not so! How could 
1? Not till after what had thus 
passed between us, when you spoke 
with such indulgent kindness, did I 
even know that I might more than 
save myself—by monies—not raised 
at risk and loss to you! Remember, 
you had left me in the inner room, 
while you went forth to speak with 
Gunston. There I overheard him 
talk of notes he had never counted, 
and might never miss; describe the 
very place where they were kept; 
and then the idea came to me irresis- 
tibly ; ‘better rob him than despoil 
my own generous father.’ Sir, I am 
not pretending to be better than I 
was. I was not quite the novice you 
supposed. Coveting pleasures or 
shows not within my reach, I had 
shrunk from draining you to supply 
the means; I had not had the same 
forbearance for the superflaous wealth 
of others. I had learned with what 
simple tools old locks may fly open; 
and none had ever suspected me, so 
I had no fear of danger, small need 
of premeditation; a nail on your 
mantel-piece, the cloven end of the 
hammer lying beside, to crook it 
when hot from the fire that. blazed 
before me! I say this to show you 
that I did not come provided ; no- 
thing was planned before hand; all 
was the project and work of the 
moment. Such was my haste, I 
burnt myself to the bone with the 
red iron—feeling no pain, or rather, 
at that age, bearing all pain without 
wincing. Before Gunston left you, 
my whole plan was then arranged— 
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my sole instrument fashioned. You 
groan. But how could I fancy that 
there would be detection? How 
imagine, that even if monies, never 
counted, were missed, suspicion could 
fall on you —a better gentleman 
than he whom you served? And 
had it not been for that accursed 
cloak which you so fondly wrapped 
round me, when I set off to catch 
the night-train back to 72 
it had not been, I say, for that cloak, 
there could have been no evidence 
to criminate either you or me—ex- 
cept that unlucky £5 note, which 
I pressed on you when we met at 

, where I was to hide till you 
had settled with my duns. And why 
did I press it on you?—because you 
had asked me if I had wherewithal 
about me on which to live mean- 
while; and I, to save you from emp- 
tying your own purse, said— Yes ;’ 
showed you some gold, and pressed 
on you the bank note, which I said 
I could not want—to go, in small 
part, towards my debts; it was a 
childish, inconsistent wish to please 
you: and you seemed so pleased to 
take it as a proof that I cared for 
you.” 

“For me!—no, no; for honour— 
for honour—-for honour! I thought 
you cared for honour ; and the proof 
of that care was, thrusting into these 
credulous hands the share of your 
midnight plunder!” 

“ Sir,” resumed Jasper, persisting 
in the same startling combination of 
feeling, gentler and more reverential 
than could have been supposed to 
linger in his breast, and of the moral 
obtuseness that could not, save by 
vanishing glimpses, distinguish be- 
tween crime and its consequences— 
between dishonour and detection — 
‘* Sir, I declare that I never conceived 
that I was exposing you to danger; 
nay, I meant, out of the money I had 
taken, to replace to you what you 
were about to raise, as soon as I could 
invent some plausible story of having 
earned it honestly. Stupid notions 
and clumsy schemes, as 1 now look 
back on them ; but, as you say, I had 
not long left boyhood, and fancying 
myself deep and knowing, was raw 
in the craft I had practised. Basta, 
basta, basta !”” f 

Jasper, who had risen from his 
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knees while speaking, here stamped 
heavily on the floor, as if with anger 
at the heart-stricken aspect of his 
silenced father ; and continued with a 
voice that seemed struggling to regain 
its old imperious, rollicking, burly 


Fling it aside, sir—look to the fu- 
ture; you with your pedlar’s pack, I 
with my empty pockets! What 
can save you from the workhouse— 
me from the hulks or gibbet? I 
know not, unless the persons shel- 
tering that girl will buy me off by 
some provision which may be shared 
between us. Tell me, then, where 
she is; leave me to deal in the 
business as I best may. Pooh! why 
so scared? I will neither terrify nor 
kidnap her. I will shuffle off the 
crust of blackguard that has harden- 
ed round me. I will be sleek and 
smooth, as if I were still the exquisite 
Lothario—copied by would-be ruff- 
lers, and spoiled by willing beauties. 
Ob, I can still play the gentleman, 
at least for an hour or two, if it be 
worth my while. Come, sir, come ; 
trust me ; out with the secret of this 
hidden maiden; whose interests 
should surely weigh not more with 
you than those of a starving son. 
What, you will not? Be it so. I 
suspect that I know where to look 
for her—on what noble thresholds to 
set my daring foot; what fair lady, 
mindful of former days — of girlish 
friendship—of virgin love—wraps in 
compassionate luxury Guy Darrell’s 
rejected heiress! Ah, your looks tell 
me that I am hot on the scent. That 
fair lady I knew of old; she is rich 
*—TI helped to make her so. She 
owes me something. I will call, and 
remind her of it. And—tut, sir, tut 
—you shall not go to the workhouse, 
nor I to the hulk.”’ 

Here the old man, hitherto seated, 
rosé — slowly, with feebleness and 
effort—till he gained his full height ; 
then age, infirmity, and weakness, 
seemed to vanish. In the erect head, 
the broad massive chest, in the whole 
presence, there was dignity—there 
was power. 

“Hark to me, unhappy reprobate, 
and heed me well! To save that child 
from the breath of disgrace—to place 
her in what you yourself assured 
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me were her rights amidst those in 
whose dwellings I lost the privilege 
to dwell when I took to myself your 
awful barthen—I thought to resign 
her charge for ever in this world. 
Thiok not that I will fly her now, 
when you invade. No—since my 
prayers will not move you—since my 
sacrifice to you has been so fruitless 
—since my absence from herself does 
not attain its end; there, where you 
find her, shall you again meet me! 
And if there we meet, and you come 
witb the intent to destroy her peace 
and blast her fortune, then I, Wil- 
liam Losely, am no more the felon. 
In the face of day I will proclaim 
the truth, and say, “ Robber, change 
place in earth’s scorn with me; stand 
in the dock, where thy father stood in 
vain to save thee !” 

“Bah, sir — too late now; who 
would listen to you ?” 

“ All who have once known me— 
all will listen. Friends of power 
and station will take up my cause. 
There will be fresh inquiry into facts 
that I held back—evidence that, in 
pleading guilty, I suppressed — un- 
grateful one—to ward away euspicion 
from you.” 

“Say what you will,” said Jasper, 
swaying his massive form to and fro, 
with a rolling gesture which spoke 
of cold defiance, “I am no hypocrite 
in fair repute whom such threats 
would frighten. If you choose to 
thwart me in what I always held my 
last resource for meat and drink, [ 
must stand in the dock, even, per- 
haps, on a heavier charge, than one so 
stale. Each for himself; do your 
worst—what does it matter ?” 

‘* What does it matter that a father 
should accuse his son! No, no—son, 
son, son—this must not be!—Let it 
not be!—let me complete my mar- 
tyrdom! I ask no reversal of man’s 
decree, except before the Divine 
Tribunal. Jasper, Jasper —child of 
my love, spare the sole thing left to 
fill up the chasms in the heart that 
you laid waste. Speak not of starv- 
ing, or of fresh crime. Stay—share 
this refuge! 1 wim. work FoR 
Bora !” 

Once more, and this time thor- 
oughly, Jasper’s hideous levity and 
coarse bravado gave way before the 


‘lingering human sentiment knitting 
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him back to childhood, which the 
sight and voice of his injured father 


had called forth with spasms and. 


throes, as a seer calls the long-buried 
from a grave. And as the old man 
extended his arms pleadingly to- 
wards him, Jasper, with a gasping 
sound—half groan, half sob, sprang 
forward, caught both the hands in 
his own strong grasp, lifted them to 
his lips, kissed them, and then, gain- 
ing the door with a rapid stride, 
said, in hoarse broken tones, “ Share 
your refuge! no—no—I should break 
your heart downright did you see me 
daily—hourly as. I am! You work 
for both! —you—you!” His voice 


stopped, choked for a brief moment, 
then-hurried on: “ As for that girl— 
you—you—you are—but no matter, 
I will try to obey you—will try to 
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wrestle against hunger, despair, and 
thoughts that whisper sinking men 
with devils’ tongues. I will try—I 
will try ; if I succeed not, keep your 
threat—accuse me—give me up to 
justice—clear yourself; but if you 
would crush me more than by the 
heaviest curse, never again speak to 
me with such dreadful tenderness! 
Cling not to me, old man; release 
me, I say ;—there—there ;—off. Ah! 
I did not hurt you? Brute that I 
am—you bless me—you—you! And 
I dare not bless again! Let me 
go--let me go—let me go!” He 
wrenched himself away from his 
father’s clasp — drowning with loud 
tone his father’s pathetic soothings— 
out of the house—down the hill—lost 
to sight in the shades of the falliog 
eve. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Gentleman Waife does not forget an old friend. The old friend reconciles Astrology to Prudence, 
and is under the influence of Benefics. Mr. Hartopp hat in hand to Gentleman Waife. 


Waife fell on the floor of his thresh- 
old, exclaiming, sobbing, moaning, 
as voice itself gradually died away. 
The dog, who had been shut out 
from the house, and remained ears 
erect, head drooping, close at the 
door, rushed in as Jasper burst forth. 
The two listeners at the open case- 
ment now stole round; there was 
the dog, its paw on the old man’s 
shoulder, trying to attract his notice, 
and whining low. 

Tenderly — reverentially, they lift 
the poor martyr-—evermore cleared 
in their eyes from stain, from ques- 
tion ;—the dishonouring brand trans- 
muted into the hallowing cross! And 
when the old man at length recovered 
zonsciousness, his head was pillowed 
on the breast of the spotless, noble 
preacher; and the decorous English 
trader, with instinctive deference for 
repute and respect for law, was kneel- 
ing by his side, clasping his hand ; 
and as Waife glanced down, con- 
fasedly wondering, Hartopp exclaim- 
ed, half sobbing, “Forgive me; you 
said I should repent if I knew all ! 
I do repent! Ido! Forgive me— I 
shall never forgive myself.” 

“Have I been dreaming? What 


is all this? You here, too, Mr. 
George! But—but there was Avn- 
oTHER. Gone! ah — gone — gone! 
lost, lost! Ha! did you overhear 
us ?” 

“We overheard you—at that win- 
dow! See, spite of yourself, heaven 
lets your innocence be known, and 
in that innocence, your sublime self- 
sacrifice.” 

“ Hush! you will never betray me, 
either of you--never! A father turn 
against his son !—horrible !” 

Again he seemed on the point of 
swooning. In a few moments more, 
his mind began evidently to wander 
somewhat; and just as Merle (who 
with his urchin-guide, had wandered 
vainly over the whole; town in search 
of the pedlar, until told that he had 
been seen in a by-street, stopped and 
accosted by a tall man in a rough 
great-coat, and then hurrying off, 
followed by the stranger)—came back 
to report his ill success, Hartopp and 
George had led Waife up stairs into 
his sleeping-room, laid him down on 
his bed, and were standing beside him 
watching his troubled face, and whis- 
pering to each other in alarm. 

Waife overheard Hartopp propos- 
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ing to go in search of medical assist- 
ance, and exclaimed piteously, “ No, 
that would scare me to death. No 
doctors—no eaves-droppers. Leave 
me to myself—quiet and darkness ; I 
shall be well to-morrow.” 

George drew the curtains round 
the bed, and Waife caught him by 
the arm. “ You will not let out what 
you heard, I know; you understand 
how little I can now care for men’s 
jadgments; buat how dreadful it 
would be to undo all I have done— 
I to be witness against my Lizzy’s 
child! I—I! I trust you—dear, dear 
Mr. Morley; make Mr. Hartopp sensi- 
ble that, if he would not drive me 


‘+ mad, not a syllable of what he heard 


must go forth—’twould be base in 
him.” 

“Nay!” said Hartopp, whispering 
also through the dark —“ Don’t fear 
me; I will hold my peace, though 
tis very hard not to tell Williams, at 
least, that you did not take me in. 
But you shall be obeyed.” 

They drew away Merle, who was 
wondering what the whispered talk 
was about, catching a word or two 
here and there, and left the old man 
not quite to solitude—Waife’s hand, 
in quitting George’s grasp, dropped 
on the dog’s head. 

Hartopp went back to his daugh- 
ter’s home in a state of great excite- 
ment, drinking more wine than usual 
at dinner, talking more magisterially 
than he had ever been known to talk, 
railing quite misanthropically against 
the world; observing, that Williams 
had become insufferably overbearing, 
and should be pensioned off : in short, 
casting the whole family into the 
greatest perplexity to guess what had 
come to the mild man. Merle found 
himself a lodging, and cast a horary 
scheme as to what would happen to 
Waife and himself for the next three 
months, and found all the aspects 
so perversely contradictory, that he 
owned he was no wiser as to the 
future than he was before the scheme 
was cast. George Morley remained 
in the Cottage, stealing up, from time 
to time, to Waife’s room, but not 
fatiguing him with talk. Before mid- 
night the old man slept, but his slum- 
ber was much perturbed, as if by 
fearful dreams. However, he rose 
early, very weak, but free from fever, 
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and in full possession of his reason. 
To George’s delight, Waife’s first 
words to him then were expressive 
of a wish to return to Sophy. “He 
had dreamed,” he said, “ that he had 
heard her voice calling out to him to 
come to her help.” He would not 
revert to the scene with Jasper. 
George once ventured to touch on 
that reminiscence, but the old man’s 
look became so imploring that he de- 
sisted. Nevertheless, it was evident 
to the Pastor, that Waife’s desire of 
return was induced by his belief that 
he had become necessary to Sophy’s 
protection. Jasper, whose remorse 
would “probably be very short-lived, 
had clearly discovered Sophy’s resi- 
dence, and as clearly Waife, and 
Waife alone, still retained some hold 
over his rugged breast. Perhaps, 
too, the old man had no longer the 
same dread of encountering Jasper ; 
rather perhaps, a faint hope that, 
in another meeting, he might more 
availingly soften his son’s heart. He 
was not only willing, then — he was 
eager to depart, and either regained 
or assumed much of his old cheerful- 
ness in settling with his hostess, and 
parting with Merle, on whom he fore- 
ed his latest savings, and the tasteful 
contents of his panier. Then he took 
aside George, and whispered in his 
ear, “A very honest, kind-hearted 
man, sir; can you deliver him from 
the Planets?—they briog him into 
sad trouble. Is there no opening for 
a cobbler at Humberston?” 

George nodded, and went back to 
Merle, who was wiping his eyes with 
his coat-sleeve. ‘My good friend,” 
said the scholar, ‘‘do me two favours, 
besides the greater one you have 
already bestowed in conducting me 
back to a revered friend. First, let 
me buy of you the contents of that 
basket ; I have children, amongst 
whom I would divide them as heir- 
looms ; next, as we were travelling 
hither, you told me that, in your 
younger days, ere you took to a craft 
which does not seem to have prosper- 
ed, you were brought up to country 
pursaits, and knew all about cows 
and sheep, their cure and their mala- 
dies. ell, I have a few acres of 
glebe-land on my own haads, not 
enough for a bailiff—too much for 
my gardener—and a pretty cottage, 
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which once belonged to a school- 
master, but we have built him a 
larger one ; it is now vacant, and at 
your service. Come and take all 
trouble of land and stock off my 
hands; we sball not quarrel about 
the salary. But, hark-ye, my friend 
—on one proviso—give up the Orys- 
tal, and leave the Stars to mind their 
own business.” 

“Please your MReverence,”’ said 
Merle, who at the earlier part of 
the address, had evinced the most 
grateful emotion, but who, at the 
proviso which closed it, jerked him- 
self up, dignified and displeased— 
“Please your Reverence, no! Kit 
Merle is not so unnatral as to swop 
away his Significator at Birth for a 
mess of porritch! There was that 
forrin chap, Gally-Leo—he stuck to 
the stars, or the sun, which is the 
same thing—and the stars stuck by 
him, and brought him honour and 
glory, though the Parsons war dead 
agin him. He had Malefics in his 
Ninth House, which belongs to Par- 
sons.” 

“ Can’t the matter be compromised, 
dear Mr. George?” said Waife per- 
suasively. “Suppose Merle promises 
to keep his crystal and astrological 
schemes to himself, or at least only 
talk of them to you;—they can't 
hurt you, I should think, sir? And 
science is a sacred thing, Merle; and 
the Chaldees, who were the great 
star-gazers, never degraded them- 
selves by showing off to the vulgar. 
Mr. George, who is a scholar, will 
convince you of that fact.’’ 

“ Content,” said George. “Solong 
as Mr. Merle will leave my children 
and servants and the parish gener- 
ally, in happy ignorance of the future, 
I give him the fullest leave to discuss 
his science with myself whenever we 
chat together on summer noons or 
in winter evenings ; and perhaps I) 
may——” ‘ 

“ Be converted?” said Waife, with 
a twinkling gleam of the playful 
Humour which had ever sported 
along his thorny way by the side of 
Sorrow. 

“T did not mean that,” said the 
Parson, smiling; “rather the con- 
trary. What say you, Merle? Is it 
not a bargain?” 

“ Sir—God bless you *” cried Merle, 
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simply; “I see you won’t let me 
stand in my own light. And what 
Gentleman Waife says as to the vul- 
gar, is uncommon true.” 

This matter settled, and Merle’s 
fature secured in a way that his stars, 
or his version of their language, had 
not foretold to him, George and Waife 
walked on to the station, Merle fol- 
lowing with the Parson’s small car- 
pet-bag, and Sir Isaac charged with 
Waife’s bundle. They had not gone 
many yards before they met Hartopp, 
who was indeed on his way to Pros- 

ect Row. He was vexed at learning 
Vaife was about to leave so abruptly ; 
he had set his heart on coaxing him 
to return to Gatesboro’ with himself 
—astounding Williams and Mrs. H., 
and proclaiming to Market Place and 
High Street, that, in deeming Mr. 
Chapman a good and a great man 
disguised, he, Josiah Hartopp, had 
not been taken in. He consoled him- 
self a little for Waife’s refusal of this 
kind invitation and unexpected de- 
parture, by walking proudly beside 
him to the station, finding it throng- 
ed with passengers—some of them 
great burgesses of Ouzelford —in 
whose presence he kept bowing his 
head to Waife with every word he 
uttered ; and, calling the guard—who 
was no stranger to his own name and 
importance—he told him pompously 
to be particularly atttentive to that 
elderly gentleman, and see that he 
and his companion had a carriage to 
themselves all the way,.and that Sir 
Isaac had a particularly comfortable 
box. ‘‘A very great man,” he said, 
with his finger to his lip, “only he 
will not have it known — just at 
present.” The guard stares, and 
promises all deference— opens the 
door of a central first-class carriage 
—assures Waife that he and his friend 
shall not be disturbed by other pas- 
sengers. The train heaves into move- 
ae runs on by its side 
along the stand—his hat off—kissing 
his hand ; then, as the convoy shoots 
under yon dark tunnel, and is lost 
to sight, he turns back, and seeing 
Merle, says to him, “ You know that 
gentleman—the old one ?” 

“Yes, a many year.” 

“Ever heard anything against 
him ?” } 
“ Yes, once—at Gatesboro.’” 
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“At Gatesboro’!—ah! and you did 
not believe it ?” 
“Only jist for a moment—transit- 


4 ” 
. 


ing 


“T envy you,” said Hartopp ; and 
he went off with a sigh. 


ns * 


CHAPTER VII. 


Jasper Losely in his Element. O young Reader, whosoever thou. art, on whom Nature has be- 
stowed her magnificent gift of physical power with the joys it commands, with the daring 
that springs from it— on closing this chapter, pause a moment and think —* What 
wilt thou do with it?” Shall it be brute-like or God-like? With what advantage for 
life — its delights or its perils — toils borne with ease, and glories cheap bought — dost thou 
start at life’s onset? Give thy sinews a Mind that conceives the Heroic, and what nobie 
things thou mayst do? But value thy sinews for rude Strength alone, and that strength may 


be turned to thy shame and thy torture. 


Abuse, at first felt not, will poison the uses of Sense. 


The Wealth of thy life will but tempt to its Waste. 


Wild bulls gore and trample their foes, 


Thou hast Sout! Wilt thou trample and gore it? 


Jasper Losely, on quitting his 
father, spent his last coins in pay- 
ment for his horse’s food, and on 
fiery drink for himself. In haste he 
mounted—in haste he spurred on to 
London ; not even pence for the toll- 
bars. Where he found the gates 
open, he dashed through them head- 
long ; where closed, as the night ad- 
vanced, he forced his horse across the 
fields, over hedge and ditch — more 
than once the animal falling with 
him — more than once thrown from 
the saddle ; for, while a most daring, 
he was not a very practised rider ; 
but it was not easy to break bones so 
strong, and though bruised and dizzy, 
he continued his fierce way. At 
morning his horse was thoroughly 


‘exhausted, and at the first village he ° 


reached after sunrise, he left the poor 
beast at an inn, and succeeded in 
borrowing of the landlord £1 on the 
pawn of ‘the horse thus left as host- 
age. Resolved to husband this sum, 
he performed the rest of his journey 
on foot. He reached London at 
night, and went straight to Cutts’ 
lodging. Cutts was, however, in the 
club-room of those dark associates 
against whom Losely had been warn- 
ed. Oblivious of his solemn promise to 
Arabella, Jasper startled the revellers 
as he stalked into the room, and to- 
wards the chair of honour at the far 
end of it, on which he had been ac- 
customed to lord it over the fell 
groups he had treated out of Poole’s 
purse: One of the biggest and most 
redoubted of the Black Family was 


now in that seat of dignity, and, re- 
fusing surlily to yield it at Jasper’s 
rude summons, was seized by the 
scuff of the neck, and literally hurled 
on the table ‘in front, coming down 
with clatter and crash amongst mugs 
and glasses. Jasper seated himself 
coolly, while the hubbub began to 
swell—and roared for drink. An old 
man, who served as drawer to these 
cavaliers, went out to obey the order ; 
and when he was gone, those near 
the door swung across it a heavy bar. 
Wrath against the domineering in- 
trader was gathering, and waited but 
the moment to explode. Jasper, 
turning round his bloodshot eyes, saw 
Cutts within a few chairs of him, 
seeking to shrink out of sight. 

“Qutts, come hither,” cried he, 
imperiously. 

Cutts did not stir. 

“Throw me that cur this way— 
you, who sit next to him.” 

“Don’t, don’t; his mad fit is on 
him; he will murder me — murder 
me, who have helped and saved you 
all so often, Stand by me.” 

“We will,” said both his neigh- 
bours, the one groping for his case- 
knife, the other for his revolver. 

“Do you fear I should lop your 
ears, dog,” cried Jasper, “for shrink- 
ing from my side with your tail be- 
tween your legs? Pooh! I scorn to 
waste force on a thing so small. 
After all, I am glad you left me; 
I did not want you. You will 
find your horse at an inn in the 
village of I will pay for its 
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hire whenever we meet again. Mean- 
while, find another master —I dis- 
charge you. Mille tonnéres! why 
does that weasel-faced snail’ not bring 
me the brandy? By your leave,”— 
and he appropriated to himself the 
brimming glass of his next neighbour. 
Thus refreshed, he glanced round 
through the reek of tobacco smoke ; 
saw the man he had dislodged, and 
who, rather amazed than stunned by 
his fall, had kept silence on rising, 
and was now ominously interchang- 
ing muttered words with two of his 
comrades, who were also on their 
legs. Jasper turned from him con- 
temptuously ;—with increasing con- 
tempt in his hard, fierce sneer, noted 
the lowering frowns on either side 
the Pandemonium; and it was only 
with an angry flash from his eyes 
that he marked, on closing his survey, 
the bar dropped across the door, and 
two forms, knife in hand, stationed at 
the threshold. . 

“Aba! my jolly companions,” said 
he then, “you do right to bar the 
door. Prudent families can’t settle 
their quarrels too. snugly amongst 
themselves. I am come here on pur- 
pose to give you all a proper scolding, 
and if some of you don’t hang your 
heads for shame before I have done, 
youll die more game than I think 
for, whenever you come to the last 
Drop!” 

He rose as he thus spoke, folding 
his sinewy arms across his wide chest. 
Most of the men had risen too—some, 
however, remained seated; there 
might be eighteen or twenty in 
all, Every eye was fixed on him, 
and many a hand was on a deadly 
weapon. 

“Scum of the earth!” burst forth 
Jasper, with voice like a roll of 
thunder, “ I stooped to come amongst 
you—I shared amongst you my 
money. Was any one of you too 
poor to pay up his club fee —to 
buy a draught of Forgetfulness —I 
said, ‘Brother, take!’ Did brawl 
break out in your jollities — were 
knives drawn —a throat in danger 
—this right hand struck down the 
uproar, crushed back the coward 
rourder. If I did not join in your 
rogueries, it was because they were 
sneaking and pitifal. I came as your 
Patron, not as your Pal; I did not 
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meddle with your secrets —did not 
touch your plunder. I owed you 
nothing. Offal that you are! to me 
you owed drink, and meat, and good- 
fellowship. I gave you mirth, and I 
gave you Law; and in return ye 
laid a plot amongst you to get rid of 
me ;—how, ye white-livered scoun- 
drels? Oho! not by those fists, and 
knives, and bludgeons. All your 
pigeon breasts clubbed together had 
not manhood for that. But to palm 
off upon me some dastardly deed of 
your own, by snares and scraps of 
false evidence— false oaths, too, no 
doubt—to smuggle me off to the 
hangman. That was your precious 
contrivance. Once again I am here; 
but this once only. What for ?— 
why, to laugh at, and spit at, and 
spurn you. And if one man amongst 
you has in him an ounce of man's 
blood, let him show me the traitors 
who planned that pitiful project, and 
be they a dozen, they shall carry the 
mark of this hand till their carcasses 
go to the surgeon’s scalpel.” 

He ceased. Though each was now 
hustling the other towards him, and 
the whole pack of miscreants was clos- 
ing up, like hounds round a wild boar 
at bay, the only one who gave audible 
tongue was that thin splinter of life 
called Cutts! 

“Look you, General Jas, it was all 
a mistake your ever coming here. 
You were a fine fellow once, parti- 
cularly in the French way of doing 
business — large prizes and lots of 
row. That don’t suit us; we are 
quiet Englishmen. You brag of beat- 
ing and bullying the gentlemen who 
admit you amongst them, and of not 
sharing their plans or risks ; but that 
sort of thing is quite out of order— 
no precedent for it. How do we 
know that you are not a spy, or could 
not be made one, since you say you 
owe us nothing, and hold us in such 
scorn? Truth is, we are all sick of you. 
You say you only come this once: very 
well, you have spun your yarn—now 
go. That’s all we want; go in peace, 
and never trouble us again. Gentle- 
men, I move that General Jas be 
expelled this club, and requested to 
withdraw.” 

“T second it,” said the man whom 
Jasper had flung on the table. 

“Those who are in favour of the 
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resolution, hold up their hands ;-—all 
—carried unanimously. General Jas 
is expelled.” 

“Expel me!” said Jasper, who in 
the meanwhile, swaying to and fro 
his brawny bulk, had cleared the 
space round him, and stood resting 
his hands on the heavy arm-chair 
from which he had risen. 

A hostile and simultaneous move- 
ment of the group brought four or 
five of the foremost on him. Up rose 
the chair on which Jasper had leaned 
—up it rose in his right hand, and 
two of the assailants fell as falls an 
ox to the butcher’s blow. With his 
left hand he wrenched a knife from a 
third of the foes, and thus armed with 
blade and buckler, he sprang on the 
table, towering over all. Before him 
was the man with the revolver, a gen- 
teeler outlaw than the rest—ticket-of- 
leave man, who had been trans- 
ported for forgery. “Shall I shoot 
him ?” whispered this knave to Cutts. 
Cutts drew back the hesitating arm. 
“No; the noise! bludgeons safer.” 
Pounce, as Cutts whispered—pounce 
as a hawk on its quarry, darted Jas- 
per’s swoop on the Forger, and the 
next moment, flinging the chair in 
the faces of those who were now 
swarming up the table, Jasper was 
armed with the revolver, which he 
had clutched from its startled owner, 
and its six barrels threatened death, 
right and left, beside and before and 
around him, as he turned from face to 
face. Instantly there fell a hush— 
instantly the assault paused. Every 
one felt that there no faltering 
would make the hand tremble or the 
ball swerve. Wherever Jasper turn- 
ed the foes recoiled. He laughed 
with audacious mockery as he survey- 
ed the recreants. 

“Down with your arms, each of 
you—down that knife, down that 
bludgeon. That’s well. Down yours 
—there; yours— yours. What, all 
down! Pile them here on the table 
at my feet. Dogs, what do you fear? 
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— death? 
dies,” 

Mute and servile as a repentant 
Legion to a Czsar’s order, the knaves 
piled their weapons. 

“Unbar the door, you two. You, 
orator Cutts, go in front; light a 
candle — open the street-door. So— 
so—so. Who will treat me with a 
parting-cup—to your healths? Thank 
you, sir. Fall back there; stand back 
—along the wall—each of you. Line 
my way. Ho, ho!—you harm me— 

u daunt me—you—you! Stop—TI 

ave a resolution to propose. Hear 
it, and cheer. ‘That this meeting 
rescinds the resolution for the expul- 
sion of General Jasper, and entreats 
him humbly to remain, the pride and 
ornament of the club.’ Those who 
are for that resolution, hold up their 
hands—as many as are against it, 
theirs. Oarried unanimously. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you— proudest day 
of my life—but I'll see you hanged 
first ; and till that sight diverts me, 
—gentlemen, your health.” 

Descending from his eminence, he 
passed slowly down the room unscath- 
ed, unmenaced, and, with a low mock- 
ing bow at the threshold, strode along 
the passage to the street-door. There, 
seeing Cutts with the light in his 
hand, he uncocked the pistol, striking 
off the caps, and, giving it to his quon- 
dam associate, said“ Return that 
to its owner, with my compliments. 
One word—speak truth, and fear 
nothing. Did you send help to 
Darrell ?” 

“No; I swear it.” ‘ 

“T am sorry for it. I should like 
to have owed so trusty a friend that 
one favour. Go back to your pals. 
Understand now why I scorned to 
work with such rotten tools.” 

“ A wonderful fellow, indeed !” mut- 
tered Cutts, as his eye followed the 
receding form of the triumphant 
bravo. ‘All London might look to 
itself, if he had more solid brains, and 
less liquid fire in them.” 


The first who refuses 
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Vill. 


Jasper Losely sleeps under the portico from which Falsehood was borne by Black Horses, He 
forgets a promise, re-weaves a scheme, visits a river side; and a door closes’ on the Strong 


Man and the Grim Woman, 


Jasper had satisfied the wild yearn- 
ings of his wounded vanity. He had 
vindicated his claim to hardihood and 
address, which it seemed to bim he 
had forfeited in his interview with 
Darrell. With crest erect and a posi- 
tive sense of elation, of animal joy 
that predominated over hunger, fa- 
tigue, remorse, he strided on — he 
knew not whither. He would not 
go back to his former lodgings; they 
were too familiarly known to the set 
which he had just flung from him, 
with a vague resolve to abjure hence- 
forth all accomplices, and trust to 
himself alone. The hour was now 
late-—the streets deserted-—the air 
bitingly cold. Must he at last resign 
himself to the loathed dictation of 
Arabella Crane? Well, he now pre- 
ferred even that, to humbling himself 
to Darrell, after what had passed. 
Darrell’s parting words had certainly 
implied that he would not be as 
obdurate to entreaty as he had shown 
himself to threats. But Jasper was 
in no humour to entreat. Mechani- 
cally he continued to stride on to- 
wards the solitary district in which 
Arabella’ held her home; but the 
vight was now so far advanced that 
he shrunk from disturbing the grim 
woman at that hour— almost as 
respectfully afraid of her dark eye 
and stern voice as the outlaws he had 
quitted were of his own crushing hand 
and levelled pistol. So, finding bhim- 
self in one of the large squares of 
Bloomsbury, he gathered himself up 
under the sheltering porch of a spa- 
cious mansion, unconscious that it 
was the very residence which Darrell 
had once occupied, and. that from 
that portico the Black Horses had 
borne away the mother of his wife. 
In a few minutes he was fast asleep, 
---sleeping with such heavy, death- 
like soundness, that the policeman 
passing him on his beat, after one or 
two vain attempts to rouse him, was 
seized with a rare compassion, and 
suffered the weary outcast to slumber 
on. 


When Jasper woke at last in the 
grey dawn, he felt a strange numbness 
in his limbs; it was even with dif- 
ficulty that he could lift himself up. 
This sensation gradually wearing off, 
was followed by a quick tingling 
down the arms to the tips of the 
fingers. A gloomy noise rang in his 
ears, like the boom of funeral church- 
bells; and the, pavement seemed to 
be sliding from under him. Little 
heeding these symptoms, which he 
ascribed to cold and want of food, 
and rather agreeably surprised not 
to feel the gnaw of his accustomed 
pains, Jasper now betook himself to 
Podden Place. The house was still 
unclosed ; and it was not till Jasper’s 
knock had been pretty often repeat- 
ed, that the bolts were withdrawn 
from the door, and Bridgett Greggs 
appeared. “Oh, it is you, Mr. Losely,” 
she said, with much sullenness, but 
with no apparent surprise. “ Mis- 
tress thought you would come while 
she was away; and I’m to get you the 
bedroom you had, over the stationer’s, 
six years ago, if you like it. You are 
to take your meals here, and have 
the best of everything; that’s mis- 
tress’s orders.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Crane is out of town,” 
said Jasper, much relieved; “ where 
has she gone ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ When will she be back ?” 

“In a few days; so she told me. 
Will you walk in, and have break- 
fast? Mistress said there was to be 
always plenty in the house — you 
might come any moment. Please 
scrape your feet.” 

Jasper heavily mounted into the 
drawing-room, and impatiently wait- 
ed the substantial refreshments, 
which were soon placed before him. 
The room looked unaltered, as if he 
had left it but the day before—-the 
prim book-shelves—the empty bird- 


cage — the broken lute — the patent 
easy-chair — the footstocl— the sofa, 
which had been added to the ori- 
ginal furniture for his express com- 
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fort, in the days when he was first 
adopted as a son—nay, on the hearth- 
rug the very slippers, on the back of 
the chair the very dressing-gown, 
graciously worn by him while yet the 
fairness of his form justified his fond 
respect for it. 

For that day he was contented 


with the negative luxury of complete. 


repose; the more so as, in every at- 
tempt to move, he felt the same 
numbness of limb as that with which 
he had woke, accompanied by a kind 
of painful weight at the back of the 
head, and at the junction which the 
great seat of intelligence forms at the 
spine with the great mainspring of 
force ; and, withal, a reluctance to 
stir, and a more than usual inclina- 
tion to doze. But the next day, 
though these unpleasant sensations 
continued, his impatience of thought 
and hate of solitude made him anxious 
to go forth and seek some distraction. 
No distraction left te him but the 
gambling-table—no companions but 
fellow-victims in that sucking whirl- 
poul. ‘Well, he knew a low gaming- 
house, open all day as_all night. 
Wishing to add somewhat to the 
miserable remains of the £1 borrow- 
ed on the horse, that made all his 
capital, he asked Bridgett, indifferent- 
ly, to oblige him with two or three 
sovereigns ; if she had them not, she 
might borrow them in the neighbour- 
hood till her mistress returned. 
Bridgett answered, with ill-simulat- 
ed glee, that her mistress had given 
positive orders that Mr. Losely was 
to have everything he called for ex- 
cept—money. Jasper coloured with 
wrath and shame; but he said no 
more—whistled—took his hat—went 
out—repaired to the gaming-house— 
lost his last shilling, and returned 
moodily to dine in Podden Place. 
The austerity of the room, the lone- 
liness of the evening, began now to 
inspire him with unmitigated disgust, 
which was added in fresh account’ to 
his old score of repugnance for the 
absent Arabella. The affront put 
upon him in the orders which Brid- 
gett had so faithfully repeated, made 
him yet more distastefully contem- 
plate the dire necessity of falling 
under the rigid despotism of this 
determined guardian; it was like 
going back to a preparatory school 
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to be mulcted of pecket-money, and 
set in a dark corner! But what other 
resource? None but appeal to Dar- 
rell—still more intolerable ; except 
—he paused in his cogitation, shook 
his head, muttered ‘‘ No, no.” Bat 
that “except” would return! Ex- 
cept to forget his father’s prayer and 
his own promise—except to hunt out 
Sophy, and extract from the genero- 
sity, compassion, or fear of her pro- 
tectress, some such conditions as he 
would have wrung from Darrell. 
He had no doubt now that the girl 
was with Lady Montfort ; he felt 
that, if she really loved Sophy, and 
were sheltering her from any tender 
recollection, whether of Matilda or 
of Darrell himself, he might much 
more easily work on the delicate 
nerves of a woman, shrinking from 
all noise and scandal, than he could 
on the stubborn pride of his resolute 
father-in-law. Perhaps it was on 
account of Sophy—perhaps to plead 
for her—that Lady Montfort had 
gone to Fawley; perhaps the grief 
visible on that lady’s countenance, as 
he caught so hasty a glimpse of it, 
might be occasioned by the failure of 
her mission. If so, there might be 
now some breach or dissension be- 
tween ber and Darrell, which might 
render the Marchioness still more 
accessible to his demands. As for 
his father—if Jasper played his cards 
well and luckily, his father might 
never know of his disobedience; he 
might coax or frighten Lady Mont- 
fort intp secresy. It might be quite 
unnecessary for him even to see 
Sophy; if she caught sight of him, 
she would surely no more recognise 
his altered features than Rugge had 
done. These thoughts gathered on 
him stronger and stronger all the 
evening, and grew {nto resolves with 
the next morning. He sallied out 
after breakfast—the same numbness ; 
but he walked it off. Easy enough to 
find the address of the Marchioness 
of Montfort. He asked it boldly of 
the porter at the well-known house 
of the present Lord, and, on learning 
it, proceeded at once to Richmond— 
on foot, and thence to the small, scat- 
tered hamlet immediately contiguous 
to Lady Montfort’s villa. Here he 
found two or three idle boatmen 
lounging near the river side; and 
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entering into conversation with them 
about their craft, which was sufficient- 
ly familiar to him, for he had plied the 
strongest oar on that tide in the holi- 
days of his youth, he proceeded to in- 
quiries, which were readily and un- 
suspectingly answered. ‘Yes, there 
was @ young lady with Lady Mont- 
fort ; they did not know her name. 
They had seen her often in the lawn 
—seen her, too, at church. She was 
very pretty ; yes, she had blue eyes 
and fair hair.’ Of his father he only 
heard that ‘there had been an old 
gentleman such as he described— 
lame, and with one eye—who had 
lived some months ago in a cottage 
on Lady Montfort’s grounds. - They 
heard he had gone away. He had 
made baskets—they did not know if 
for sale ; if so, perhaps for a charity. 
They supposed he was a gentleman, 
for they had heard he was some re- 
lation to the young lady. But Lady 
Montfort’s head coachman lived in 
the village, and could, no doubt, give 
him all the information he required.’ 
Jasper was too wary to call on th 
coachman ; he had learned enough for 
the present. Hadthe prosecuted his re- 
searches farther, he might only have ex- 
posed himseif to questions, and to the 
chance of his inquiries beipg repeated 
to Lady Montfort by one of her ser- 
vants, and thus setting her on her 
guard ; for no doubt his father had 
cautioned her against him. It never 
occurred to him that the old man 
could already have returned; and 
those to whom he confined his inter- 
rogatories were quite ignorant of that 
fact. Jasper had no intention to in- 
trade himself that day on Lady Mont- 
fort.. His self-love shrank from 
presenting himself to a Pady of such 
rank, and to whom he had been once 
presented on eqhal terms, as the 
bridegroom of her friend and the con- 
fidential visitor to her mother, in 
habiliments that bespoke so utter a 
fall. Better, too, on all accounts, to 
appear something of a gentleman ; 
more likely to excite pity for suffer- 
ing—less likely to suggest excuse for 
rebutting his claims, and showing 
him to the door. Nay, indeed, so 
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dressed, in that villanous pea-jacket, 
and with all other habiliments to 
match, would any servant admit 
him ?—could he get into Lady Mont- 
fort’s presence? He must go back 
—wait for Mrs. Crane’s_ return, 
Doubtless she would hail his wish— 
half a reform in itself—to cast off the 
outward signs of an accepted degra- 
dation. 

Accordiogly he went back to town 
in much better spirits, and so absorb- 
ed in his hopes, that, when he arrived 
at Podden Place, he did not observe 
that, from some obliquity of vision, 
or want of the normal correspond- 
ence between will and muscle, his 
hand twice missed the knocker— 
wandering first above, then below it ; 
and that, when actually in his clasp, 
he did not: feel the solid iron; the 
sense of touch seemed suspended. 
Bridgett appeared. “ Mistress is 
come back, and will see you.” 

Jasper did not look charmed; he 
winced, but screwed up his courage, 
and mounted the stairs —slowly — 
heavily. From the landing-place 
above glared down the dark shining 
eyes that had almost quailed his bold 
spirit nearly six years before; and 
almost in the same words as then, a 
voice as exulting, but less stern, said 
—‘‘ So you come at last to me, Jasper 
Losely—you are come.” Rapidly— 
flittingly, with a step noiseless as a 
spectre’s, Arabella Crane descended 
the stairs; but she did not, as when 
he first sought that house in the years 
before, grasp his hand or gaze into 
his face. Rather, it was with a 
shrinking avoidance of his touch— 
with something like a shudder—that 
she glided by him into the open 
drawing-room, beckoning to him to 
follow. He halted a moment; he 
felt a longing to retreat—to fly the 
house ; his superstitious awe of her 
very benefits came back to him more 
strongly than ever. But her help at 
the moment was necessary to his 
very hope to escape all future need of 
her, and, though with a vague fore- 
boding of unconjecturable evil, he 
stepped into the room, and the door 
closed on both. 
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“The course of true love never does run smooth !” 


May it not be because where there 


are no obstacles, there are no tests to the truth of Love? Where the course is smooth, the 


stream is crowded with pleasure-boats. 


Where the wave swells, and the shoals threaten, and 


the sky lowers, the pleasure boats have gone back into harbour. Ships fitted for rough weather 


are those built and stored for long voyage. 


I pass over the joyous meeting be- 
tween Waife and Sophy. . I pass over 
George’s account to his fair cousia of 
the scene he and Hartopp had wit- 
pessed, in which Waife’s innocence 
had been manifested, and his reasons 
for accepting the penalties of guilt 
had been explained. he first few 
agitated days following Waife’s return 
have rolled away. He is resettled in 
the cottage from which he had fled ; 
he refuses, as before, to take up his 
abode at Lady Montfort’s house. But 
Sophy has been almost constantly his 
companion, and Lady Montfort herself 
has spent hours with him each day 
—sometimes in his rustic parlour, 
sometimes in the small garden-plot 
round his cottage, to which his 
rambles are confined. George has 
gone back to his home and duties at 
Humberston, promising very soon to 
revisit his old friend, and discuss 
future plans. 


The scholar, though with a sharp, 


pang, conceding to Waife that all 
attempt publicly to clear his good 
name at the cost of reversing the 
sacrifice he had made, must be for- 
borne, could not, however, be induced 
to pledge himself to unconditional 
silence. George felt that there were 
at least some others to whom the 
knowledge of Waife’s innocence was 
imperatively due. 

Waife is seated by his open window. 
It is noon; there is sunshine in the 
pale blue skies—an unusual softness 
in the wintry air. His Bible lies on 
the table beside him. He has jast 
set his mark in the page, and rever- 
ently closed the Book. He is alone. 
Lady Montfort—who, since her return 
from Fawley, has been suffering from 
a kind of hectic fever, accompanied 
by a languor that made even the 
walk to Waife’s cottage a fatigue, 
which the sweetness of her kindly 
nature enabled her to overcome, and 


would not permit her to confess—-has 
been so much worse that morning as 
to be unable to leave her room. Sophy 
has gone to see her. Waife is now 
leaning his face upon his hand, and 
that face is sadder and more dis- 
quieted than it had been, perhaps, in 
all his wanderings. His darling Sophy 
is evidently unhappy. Her sorrow 
had not been visible during the first 
two or three days of his return, 
chased away by the joy of seeing him 
—-the excitement of tender reproach 
and question—of tears that seemed 
as joyous as the silvery laugh which 
responded to the gaiety that sported 
round the depth of feeling, with 
which he himself beheld her once 
more clinging to his side, or seated, 
with upward loving eyes, on the foot- 
stool by his knees. Even at the first 
look, however, he had found her al- 
tered ; her cheek was thinner, her 
colour paled. That might be from 
fretting for him. She would be her- 
self again, now that her tender 
anxiety was relieved. But she did 
not become herself again. The arch 
and playful Sophy he had left was 
gone, as if never to return. He 
marked that her step, once so bound- 
ing, had become slow and spiritless. 
Often when she sate near him, seem- 
ingly reading or at her work, he no- 
ticed that her eyes were not on the 
page—that the work stopped abrupt- 
ly in listless hands; and then he 
would hear her sigh—a heavy but 
short impatient sigh! No mistaking 
that sigh by those who have studied 
grief: Whether in maid or man, in 
young or old, in the gentle Sophy, so 
new to life, or in the haughty Dar- 
rell, weary of the world, and shrink- 
ing from its honours, that sigh had 
the same character, a like symptom 
of a malady in common ; the same 
effort to free the heart from an op- 
pressive load ; the same token of a 
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sharp and _ rankling remembrance 
lodged deep in that finest nervework 
of being, which no anodyne can reach 
—a pain that comeg without ap- 
parent cause, and is sought to be 
expelled without conscious effort. 

The old man feared at first that 
she might, by some means or other, 
in his absence, have become apprised 
of the brand on his own name, the 
verdict that had blackened his repute, 
the sentence that had hurled him 
from his native sphere; or that, as 
her reason had insensibly matured, 
she herself, reflecting on all the 
mystery that surrounded him — his 
incognitos, his hidings, the incon- 
gruity between his social grade and 
his education or bearing, and his re- 
peated acknowledgments that there 
were charges against him which com- 
pelled him to concealment, and from 
which he could not be cleared on 
earth ; that she, reflecting on all these 
evidences to his disfavour, had either 
secretly admitted into her breast a 
conviction of his guilt, or that, as she 
grew up to woman, she had felt, 
through him, the disgrace entailed 
upon herself. Or if such were not 
the cause of her sadness, hai she 
learned more of her father’s evil 
courses ; had any emissary of Jasper’s 
worked upon her sensibilities or ker 
fears? No, that could not be the 
case, 
upon which Jasper had conjectured 
that Sopby was with Lady Montfort, 
the accuracy of his conjectures had 
evidently been doubted by Jasper 
himself ; or why so earnestly have 
questioned Waife? Had she learned 
that she was the grandchild and 
natural heiress of a man wealthy and 
renowned—a chief amongst the chiefs 
of England—who rejected her with 
disdain? Was she pining fur true 
position? or mortified by the con- 
tempt of a kinsman, whose rank 
so contrasted the vagrancy of the 
grandsire by whom alone she was 
acknowledged ? 

Tormented by these doubts, he 
was unable to solve them by such 
guarded and delicate questions as he 
addressed to Sophy herself. For 
she, when he falteringly asked what 
ailed his darling, would start, brighten 
up for the moment, answer —“ No- 
thing, now that he had come back ;” 
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kiss his forehead, play with Sir Isaac, 
and then manage furtively to glide 
away. 

Bat the day before that in which 
we now see him alone, he had asked 
her abruptly, “If, during his absence, 
any one besides George Morley had 
visited at Lady Montfort’s—any one 
whom she had seen?” And Sophy’s 
cheek had as suddenly become crim- 
son, then deadly pale; and first she 
said “no,” and then “yes;” and 
efter a pause, looking away from 
him, she added—* The young gentle- 
man who —who helped us to buy 
Sir Isaac, he has visited Lady Mont- 
fort—related to some dear friend of 
hers.” 

“ What, the painter ?” 

“No — the other, with the dark 
eyes.” 

“Haughton !” said Waife, with 
an expression of great pain in his 
face. 

“Yes-—Mr. Haughton ; but he has 
not been here a long, long time. 
He will not come again, I believe.” 

Her voice quivered, despite her- 
self, at the last words, and she be- 
gan to bustle about the room—filled 
Waife’s pipe, thrust it into his hands 
with a laugh, the false mirth of which 
went to his very heart, and then 
stepped from the open window into 
the little garden, and began to sing 


since whatever the .groundsgone of Waife’s favourite simple old 


Border songs; but before she got 
through the first line, the song ceas- 
ed, aud she was as lost to sight asa 
ringdove, whose note comes and goes 
so quickly amongst the impenetrable 
coverts. 

But Waife had heard enough to 
justify profound alarm for Sophy’s 
peace of mind, and to waken in his 
own heart some of its most painful 
associations. The reader, who knows 
the wrong inflicted on William Lose- 
ly by Lionel Haughton’s father —a 
wrovg which had led to all poor 
Willy’s subsequent misfortunes — 
may conceive that the very name 
of Haughton was wounding to his, 
ear; and when, in his brief, sole, 
and bitter interview with Darrell, 
the latter had dropped out that 
Lionel Haughton, however distant 
of kin, woull be a more gratefal 
heir than the grandchild of a con- 
victed felon—if Willy's sweet nature 
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could have admitted a momentary 
hate—it would have been for the 
thus vaunted son of the man who 
had stripped him of the modest all 
which would perhaps have saved his 
own child from the robber’s guilt, 
and himself from the robber’s doom. 
Long since, therefore, the reader will 
have comprehended why, when Waife 
came to meet Sophy at the river- 
side, and learned at the inn on its 
margin that the name of her younger 
companion was Lionel Haughton— 
why, I say, he had so morosely part- 
ed from the boy, and so imperiously 
bade Sophy dismiss all thought of 
meeting ‘‘the pretty young gentle- 
man” again. 

And now again this very Lionel 
Haughton to have stolen into the 
retreat in which poor Waife had 
deemed he left his treasure so secure ! 
Was it for this he had fled from her ? 
Did he return to find her youth 
blighted, her affections robbed from 
him, by the son of Charles Haugh- 
ton? The father had despoiled his 
manhood of independence; must it 
be the son who despoiled his age 
of its only solace? Grant even that 
Lionel was worthy of Sophy—grant 
that she had been loyally wooed— 
must not that attachment be fruit- 
less—be fatal? If Lionel were really 
now adopted by Darrell, Waife knew 
human nature too well to believe 
that Darrell would complacently hear 
Lionel ask a wife in her whose claim 
to his lineage had so galled and in- 
censed him. It was while plunged 
in these torturing reflections that 
Lady Montfort (aot many minutes 
after Sophy’s song had ceased and 
her form vanished) had come to visit 
him, and he at once accosted her 
with agitated 
had Mr. Haughton first presented 
himself ?—how often had he seen 
Sophy ?—what had passed between 
them ?—did not Lady Montfort see 
that his darling’s heart was break- 
ing ?” 

But he stopped as suddenly as he 
had rushed into this thorny maze of 
questions ; for, looking imploringly 
into Caroline Montfort’s face, he saw 
there more settled signs of a break- 
ing heart than Sophy had yet be- 
trayed, despite her paleness and her 
sighs. Sad, indeed, the change in 
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her countenance since he had le‘t 
the place months ago, though Waife, 
absorbed in Sophy, had not much 
remarked it till now, when seeking 
to read therein secrets that concerned 
his darling’s welfare. Lady Mont- 
fort’s beauty was so perfect in that 
rare harmony of feature which poets, 
before Byron, have compared to mu- 
sic, that sorrow could no more mar 
the effect of that beauty on the eye 
than pathos can mar the effect of the 
music that admits it on the ear. But 
the change in her face seemed that 
of a sorrow which has lost all earth- 
ly hope. Waife therefore checked 
questions that took the tone of re- 
proaches, and involuntarily murmur- 
ed “ Pardon.” 

Then Caroline Montfort told him 
all the tender projects she had con- 
ceived for his grandchild’s happiness 
—how, finding Lionel so disinterest- 
ed and noble, she had imagined she 
saw in him the providential agent 
to place Sophy in the position to 
which Waife had desired to raise 
her; Lionel to share with her the 
heritage of which he might other- 
wise despoil her—both to become 
the united source of joy and of pride 
to the childless man who now favour- 
ed the one to exclude the other. Nor 
in these schemes had the ®bsent 
wanderer been forgotten. No; could 
Sophy’s virtues once be recognised 
by Darrell, and her alleged birth 
acknowledged by him— could the 
guardian who, in fostering those vir- 
tues to bloom by Darrell’s hearth, 
had Jaid under the deepest obliga- 
tions one who, if unforgiving to 
treachery, was grateful for the hum- 
blest service—could that guardian 
justify the belief in his innocence 
which George Morley had ever en- 
tertained, and, as it, now proved, 
with reason—then where on all earth 
a man like Guy Darrell to vindicate 
William Losely’s attainted honour, 
or from whom William Loseley might 
accept cherishing friendship and in- 
dependent ease, with so indisputable 
a right to both! Such had been the 
picture that the fond and sanguine 
imagination of Caroline Montfort had 
drawn from generous hope, and col- 
oured with tender fancies. But alas 
for such castles in the air! All had 
failed, She had only herself to blame. 
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Instead of securing Sophy’s welfare, 
she had endangered Sophy’s happi- 
ness. They whom she had desired 
to unite were irrevocably separated. 
Bitterly she accused herself — her 
error in relying so much on Lionel’s 
influence with Darrell—on her own 
early remembrance of Darrell’s affec- 
tionate nature, and singular sym- 
pathies with the young—and thus 
suffering Lionel and Sophy to grow 
familiar with each other’s winning 
characters and carry on childlike 
romance into maturer sentiment. She 
spoke, though briefly, of her visit to 
Darrell, and its ill success—of the 
few letters that had passed since 
then between herself and Lionel, in 
which it was settled that he should 
seek no parting interview with Sophy. 
He had declared to Sophy no formal 
suit—they had exchanged no lovers’ 
vows. It would be, therefore, but a 
dishonourable cruelty to her to say, 
“T come to tell you that I love you, 
and that we must part for ever.” 
And how avow the reason—that rea- 
son that would humble her to the 
dust? Lionel was forbidden to wed 
with one whom Jasper Losely called 
daughter, and whom the guardian 
she so venerated believed to be his 
grandchild. All of comfort that Lady 
Mon rt could suggest was, that 
Sophy was so young that she would 
conquer what might be but a girl’s 
romantic sentiment—or, if a more 
serious attachment, one that no troth 
had cemented—for a person she might 
not see again for years; Lionel was 
negotiating exchange into a regiment 
on active service. ‘“ Meanwhile,” said 
Lady Montfort, “I shall never wed 
again. I shall make it known that 
I look on your Sophy as the child of 
my adoption. If I do not live to 
save sufficient for her out of an in- 
come that is more than thrice what 
I require, I have instructed my law- 
yers to insure my life for her provi- 
sion; it will be ample. Many a 
wooer, captivating as Lionel, and 
free from the scruples that fetter his 


choice, will be proud to kneel at the 
feet of one so lovely. This rank of 
mine, which has never yet bestowed 
on me a joy, now becomes of value, 
since it will give dignity to—to Ma- 
tilda’s child, and—and to——” 

Lady Montfort sobbed. 

Waife listened respectfully, and for 
the time was comforted. Certainly, 
in his own heart. he was glad that 
Lionel Haughton was permanently 
separated from Sophy. There was 
scarcely a man on earth, of fair 
station and repute, to whom he would 
have surrendered Sophy with so keen 
a pang as to Charles Haughton’s son. 

The poor young lovers! all the stars 
seemed against them! Was it not 
enough that Guy Darrell should be 
so obdurate? must the mild William 
Losely be also a malefic in their horo- 
scope? 

But when, that same evening, the 
old man more observantly than ever 
watched his grandchild, his comfort 
vanished—misgivings came over him 
—he felt assured that the fatal shaft 
had been broken in the wound, and 
that the heart was bleeding inly. 

True; not without prophetic in- 
sight had Arabella Crane said to the 
pining, but resolute, quiet child, be- 
hind the scenes of Mr. Rugge’s show, 
“ How much you will love one day.” 
All that night Waife lay awake, pon- 
dering — revolving —exhausting that 
wondrous fertility of resource which 
teemed in his inventive brain. In 
vain ! 

And now—(the day after this con- 
versation with Lady Montfort, whose 
illness grieves, but does not surprise 
him)——-now, as-he sits and thinks, 
and gazes abstractedly into that far, 
pale, winter sky—now, the old man 
is still scheming how to reconcile a 
human loving heart to the eternal 
loss of that affection which has so 


many perishable counterfeits, but - 


which, when true in all its elements 
—complete in all its varied wealth of 
feeling, is never to be forgotten, and 
never to be replaced. 
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CHAPTER II. 


An offering to the Manes. 


Three sides of Waife’s cottage were 
within Lady Montfort’s grounds; the 
fourth side, with its more public 
entrance, bordered the lane. Now, 
as he thus sate, he was startled by a 
low timid ring at the door which 
opened on the lane. Who could it 
be?— not. Jasper! He began to 
tremble. The ring was repeated. 
One woman-servant composed all his 
establishment. He heard her open- 
ing the door—heard a low voice; it 
seemed a soft, fresh young voice. His 
room-door opened, and the woman, 
who, of course, knew the visitor by 
sight and name, having often re- 
marked him on the grounds with 
Lady Montfort and Sophy, said, in a 
cheerful tone, as if bringing good 
news, * Mr. Lionel Haughton.” 

Searcely was the door closed— 
scarcely the young man in the room, 
before, with all his delightful, pas- 
sionate frankness, Lionel had clasped 
Waife’s reluctant hand in both his 
own, and, with tears in his eyes, and 
choking in his voice, was pouring 
forth sentences so loosely knit to- 
gether, that they seemed almost in- 
coherent ;—now a burst of congratu- 
lation—now a falter of condolence— 
now words that seemed to supplicate 
as for pardon to ‘an offence of his 
own—rapid transitions from enthu- 
siasm to pity—from joy to grief— 
variable, with the stormy April of a 
young, fresh, hearty nature. 

Taken so wholly by surprise, Waife, 
in vain attempting to appear cold 
and distant, and only very vaguely 
comprehending what the unwelcome 
visitor so confusedly expressed, at 
last found voice to interrupt the jet 
and gush of Lionel’s impetuous emo- 
tions, and said as dryly as he could, 
“Tam really at a loss to conceive the 
cause of what appears to be meant as 
congratulations to me and reproaches 
to yourself, Mr. — Mr. Haught—”; 
his lips could not complete the dis- 
tasteful name. 

“My name shocks you—no won- 
der,” said Lionel, deeply mortified, 
and bowing down his head as he 
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gently dropped the old man’s hand. 
“Reproaches to myself !—Ah, sir, I 
am here as Charles Haughton’s son !” 

“What!” exclaimed Waife, “ you 
know? How could you know that 
Charles Haughton—” 

Lionet (interrupting)—“I know! 
His own lips confessed his shame to 
have so injured you,” 

Waire—" OConfessed to whom ?” 

Lionet—* To Alban Morley. Be- 
lieve me, my father’s remorse was 
bitter; it dies not in his grave, it 
lives in me. I have so longed to meet 
with William Losely.” 

Waife seated himself in silence, 
shading his face with one hand, while 
with the other he made a slight ges- 
ture, as if to discourage or rebuke 
farther allusion to ancient wrong. 
Lionel, in quick accents, but more 
connected meaning, went on— 

“T have just come from Mr. Dar- 
rell, where I and Colonel Morley 
(here Lionel’s countenance was darkly 
troubled) have been staying some 
days. Two days ago I received this 
letter from George Morley, forwarded 
to me from London. It says—let me 
read it—‘ You will rejoice to learn 
that our dear Waife’-—pardon that 
name.” 

“T have no other—go on.” 

“Ts once more with his grand- 
child.” (Here Lionel sighed heavily 
—sigh like Sophy’s.) “You will 
rejoice yet more to learn that it has 
pleased Heaven to allow me and 
another witness, who, some years 
ago, had been misled into condem- 
ning Waife, to be enabled to bear in- 
controvertible testimony to the com- 
plete innocence of my beloved friend ; 
nay, more—I say to you most so- 
lemnly, that in all which appeared 
to attest guilt, there has been a 
virtue, which, if known to Mr.'Dar- 
rell, would make him bow in rever- 
ence to that old man. Tell Mr. Dar- 
rell so from me; and add, that in 
saying it, 1 express my conviction of 
his own admiring sympathy for all 
that is noble and heroic.” 

“ Too much—this is too, too much,” 
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stammered out Waife, restlessly turn- 
ing away; “ but—but, you are fold- 
ing up the letter. That is all ?—he 
does not say more?—he does not 
mention any one else ?—eh—eh ?” 

“ No, sir; that is all.” 

“Thank Heaven! He is an honour- 
able man! Yet he has said more 
than he ought—much more than he 
can prove, or than ]”—He broke off, 
and abruptly asked, “ How did Mr. 
Darrell take these assertions? With 
an incredulous laugh—eh ?—‘ Wh 
the old rogue had pleaded guilty !’ ” 

“Sir, Alban Morley was there to 
speak of the William Losely whom 
he had known; to explain, from 
facts which he had collected at the 
time, of what nature was the evi- 
dence not brought forward. The 
motive that induced you to plead 
guilty I had long guessed; it flashed 
in an instant on Guy Darrell; it was 
not mere guess with him! You ask 
me what he said? This: ‘Grand 
nature! George is right! and I do 


bow my head in reverence!’ ” 
“ He said that ? — Guy Darrell ? 
On your honour, he said that ?” 


“Can you doubt it? Is he not a 
gentleman ?” 

Waife was fairly overcome. 

“But, sir,’ resumed Lionel, “I 
must not conceal from you, that, 
though George’s letter and Alban 
Morley’s communications sufficed to 
satisfy Darrell, without further ques- 
tion, your old friend was naturally 
anxious to learn a more full account, 
in the hope of legally substantiating 
your innocence. He therefore de- 
spatched by the telegraph a request 
to' his nephew to come at once to 
Fawley. George arrived there yester- 
day. Do not blame him, sir, that we 
share his secret.” 

“You do! Good Heavens! And 
that lawyer will be barbarous 
enough too; but no—he has an in- 
terest in not accusing of midnight 
robbery his daughter’s husband ; 
Jasper’s secret is safe with him, And 
Colonel Morley — surely his cruel 
nephew will not suffer him to make 
me—me, with one foot in the grave 
—a witness against my Lizzy’s 
son !” 

“Colonel Morley, at Darrell’s sug- 
gestion, came with me to London; 
and if he does not accompany me to 
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you, it is because he is even now 
busied in finding out your son, not to 
undo, but to complete, the purpose 
of your self-sacrifice. ‘ All other 
considerations,’ said Guy Darrell, 
‘must be merged in this one thought 
—that such a father shall not have 
been in vain a martyr.’ Colonel 
Morley is empowered to treat with , 
your son on any terms; but on this 
condition, that the rest of his life 
shall inflict no farther pain, no far- 
ther fear on you. This is the sole 
use to which, without your consent, 
we have presumed to put the secret 
we have learned. Do you pardon 
George now ?” 

Waife’s lips murmured inaudibly, 
but his face grew very bright; and, 
as it was raised upwards, Lionel’s 
ear caught the whisper of a name— 
it was not Jasper, it was “ Lizzy.” 

“ Ah! why,” said Lionel, sadly, 
and after a short pause, “ why was | 
not permitted to be the one to attest 
your innocence—to clear your name? 
I, who owed to you so vast an heredi- 
tary debt! And now—dear, dear 
Mr. Losely”— 

“ Hush! Waife!—Call me Waife 
still !—and always.” 

“ Willingly! It is the name by 
which I have accustomed myself to 
love you. Now, listen tome. I am 
dishonoured until at least the mere 
pecuniary debt, due to you from my 
father, is paid. Hist! hist !—Alban 
Morley says so— Darrell says so. 
Darrell says ‘he cannot own me as 
kinsman till that debt is cancelled.’ 
Darrell lends me the means to do it; 
he would share his kinsman’s igno- 
miny if he did not. Before I could 
venture even to come hither, the 
sum due to you from my father wis 
repaid. I hastened to town yester- 
day evening—saw Mr. Darrell’s law- 
yer. I have taken a great liberty— 
I have invested this sum already in 
the purchase of an annuity for you. 
Mr. Darrell’s lawyer had a client who 
was in immediate want of the sum 
due to you; and, not wishing per- 
manently to burthen his estate by 
mortgage, would give a larger inte- 
rest by way of annuity than the pub- 
lic offices would; excellent landed 
security. The lawyer said it would be 
a pity to let the opportunity slip, so 
I ventured to act for you. It was all 
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settled this morning. The particu- 
lars are on this paper, which I will 
leave with you. Of course the sum 
due to you is not exactly the same as 
that which my father borrowed be- 
fore I was born. There is the inter- 
est—compound interest; nothing 
more. I don't understand such mat- 
ters; Darrell’s lawyer made the cal- 
culation—it must be right.” 

Waife had taken the paper, glanced 
at its contents, dropped it in confu- 
sion, amaze. Those hundreds lent 
swelled into all those thousands re- 
turned! And all methodically com- 
puted — tersely — arithmetically — 
down to fractions. So that every 
farthing seemed, and indeed was, his 
lawful due. And that sum invested 
in an annuity of £500 a-year!— in- 
come which, to poor Gentleman 
Waife, seemed a prince’s revenue ! 

“It is quite a business-like com- 
putation, I tell you, sir; all done by 
alawyer. It is indeed,” cried Lionel, 
dismayed at Waife’s look and ges- 
ture. “ Compound interest wi/7 run 
up to what seems a large amount at 
first; every child knows that. You 
can’t deny Oocker and calculating 
tables and that sort of thing. Wil- 
liam Losely, you cannot leave an 
eternal load of disgrace on the head 
of Charles Haughton’s son.” 

“ Poor Charlie Haughton,” mur- 
mured Waife. “And I was feeling 
bitter against his memory—bitter 
against his son. How Heaven loves 
to teach us the injustice that dwellsin 
anger! But—but—this cannot be. 
I thank Mr. Darrell humbly—I can- 
not take his money.” 

“It is not his money—it is mine; 
he only advances it to me. It costs 
him really nothing, for he deducts 
the £500 a-year from the allowance 
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he makes me. And I don’t want 
such an absurd allowance as I had 
before going out of the Guards into 
the line—I mean to be a soldier in 
good earnest. Too much pocket- 
money spoils a soldier—only gets one 
into scrapes. Alban Morley says the 
saine. Darrell, too, says, ‘ Right, no 
gold could buy a luxury like the pay- 
ment of a father’s debt!’ You can- 
not grudge me that luxury—you dare 
not!—why? because you are an 
honest man.” 

“ Softly, softly, softly,” said Waife, 
“Let me look at you. Don’t talk of 
money now—don’t let us think of 
money! What a look of your father! 
Tis he, ’tis he, whom I see before 
me! Charlie’s sweet bright playful 
eyes—that might have turned aside 
from the path of duty—a sheriff's 
officer! Ab! and Charlie’s happy 
laugh, too, at the slightest joke! 
But this is not Oharlie’s—it is all 
your own (touching, with gentle 
finger, Lionel’s broad truthful brow). 
Poor Charlie, he was grieved—you 
are right—I remember.” 

“ Sir,” said Lionel, who was now 
on one knee by Waife’s chair— 
“ Sir, I have never yet asked man for 
his blessing-—not even Guy Darrell. 
Will you put your hand on my head; 
and oh! that in the mystic world be- 
yond us, some angel may tell Charles 
Haughton that William Losely has 
blessed his son !” 

Solemnly, but with profound humi- 
lity—one hand on the Bible beside ; 
him, one on the young soldier’s bend- 
ed head—William Losely blessed 
Charles Haughton’s son—and, hav- 
ing done so, involuntarily his arms 
opened, and blessing was followed by 
embrace, 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Nothing so obstinate as a young man’s hope ; nothing so eloquent asa lover's tongue. 


Hitherto there had been no refer- 
ence to Sophy. Not Sophy’s lover, 
but Charles Haughton’s son had knelt 
to Waife and received the old man’s 
blessing. But Waife could not be 
long forgetful of his darling—nor his 
anxiety on her account. The ex- 
pression in his varying face changed 


suddenly. Not half-an-hour before, 
Lionel Haughton was the last man 
in the world to whom willingly he 
would have consigned his grandchild, 
Now, of all men in the world Lionel 
Haughton would have been his choice. 
He sighed heavily ; he comprehended, 
by his own changed feelings, how 
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tender and profound an affection 
Lionel Hanghton might inspire in a 
heart so fresh as Sophy’s, and so tena- 
cious of the impressions it received. 
But they were separated for ever; 
she ought not even again to see him. 
Uneasily Waife glanced towards the 
open window —rose involuntarily, 
closed it, and drew down the blind. 

“You must go now, young gentle- 
man,” said he, almost churlishily. 

The quick lover’s sense in Lionel 
divined why the blind was drawn, 
and the dismissal so abruptly given. 

“Give me your address,” said 
Waife; “I will write about—that 
paper. Don’t now stay longer—pray 
—pray.” 

“Do not fear, sir. I am notlinger- 
ing here with the wish to see—her /” 

Waife looked down. 

“ Before I asked the servant to 
announce me, I took the precaution 
to learn that you were alone. But a 
few words more—hear them patient- 
ly. Have you any proof that could 
satisfy Mr. Darrell’s reason that your 
Sophy is his daughter’s child?” 

“T have Jasper’s assurance that 
she is; and the copy of the nurse’s 
attestation to the same effect. They 
satisfied me. I would not have asked 
Mr. Darrell to be as easily contented ; 
I could but have asked him to in- 
quire, and satisfy himself. But he 
would not even hear me.” 

“He will hear you now, and with 
respect.” 

“ He will!” cried Waife, joyously, 
*“ And if he should inquire, and if 
Sophy should prove to be, as I have 
ever believed, his daughter’s child, 
would he not own and receive, and 
cherish her ?” 

* Alas, sir, do not let me pain you; 
but that is not my hope. If, indeed, 
it should prove that your son deceived 
you—that Sophy is no way related 
to him—if she should be the child of 
peasants, but of honest peasants— 
why, sir, that is my hope, my last 
hope—for then I would kneel once 
more at your feet, and implore your 
permission to win her affection and 
ask her hand.” 

“ What! Mr. Darrell would con- 
sent to your union with the child of 
peasants, and not with his own grand- 
child ?” 

“Sir, sir, you rack me to the heart; 
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but if you knew all, you would not 
wonder to hear me say, ‘I dare not 
ask Mr. Darrell to bless my union 
with the daughter of Jasper Losely.’” 

Waife suppressed a groan, and 
began to pace the room with disor- 
dered steps. 

“ But,” resumed Lionel, “ go to 
Fawley yourself. Seek Darrell; com- 
pare the reasons for your belief with 
his for rejecting it. At this moment 
his pride is more subdued than I have 
ever known it. He will go calmly 
into the investigation of facts; the 
truth will become clear. Sir—dear, 
dear sir—I am not without a hope.” 

“A hope that the child I have so 
cherished should be nothing in the 
world to me!” 

“Nothing to you! Is memory 
such a shadow ?—is affection such a 
weathercock! Has the love between 
you and Sophy been only the instinct 
of kindred blood? Has it not been 
hallowed by all that makes Age and 
Childhood so pure a blessing to each 
other, rooted in trials borne together? 
Were you not the first who taught 
her in wanderings, in privations, to 
see a Mother in Nature, and pray to 
a Father which is in Heaven? Would 
all this be blotted out of your souls 
if she were not the child of that son 
whom it chills you to remember? 
Sir, if there be no tie to replace the 
mere bond of kindred, why have you 
taken such vigilant pains to separate 
a child from him whom you believe 
to be her father !” 

Waife stood motionless and voice- 
less. This passionate appeal struck 
him forcibly. 

“ And, sir,” added Lionel in a lower, 
sadder tone—** can I ask you, whose 
later life has been one sublime self-sa- 
crifice, whether you would rather that 
you might call Sophy grandchild, and 
know her wretched, than know her 
but as the infant angel whom Heaven 
sent to your side when bereaved and 
desolate, and know also that she was 
happy ¢? Oh, William Losely, pray 
with me that Sophy may not be your 
grandchild. Her home will not be 
less your home—her attachment will 
not less replace to you your lost son 
—and on your knee her children may 
learn to lisp the same prayers that 
you taught to her. Go to Darrell— 
go—go! and take me with you!” 
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“T will—I will,” exclaimed Waife; 
and snatching at his hat and staff— 
“ Come—come! But Sophy should 
not learn that you have been here— 
that I have gone away with you; it 
might set her thinking, dreaming, 
hoping—all to end in greater sor- 
row.” He bustled out of the room 
to caution the old woman, and to 
write a few hasty lines to Sophy 
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herself — assuring her, on his most 
solemn honour, that he was not now 
flying from her to resume his vagrant 
life—that, without fail, please Heaven, 
he would return that night or the 
next day. 

In a few minutes he re-opened 
the room-door, beckoning silently to 
Lionel, and then stole into the quiet 
lane with quick steps. 





EDWARD 


A creat preacher is a peculiar 
end unusual development of nature. 
It is hard to prevail upon people to 
confess, in this age, that there is any- 
thing which cannot be learned—yet 
few will be bold enough to place this 
among the list of acquirable facilities. 
An orator must be born, like a poet; 
and even the limited circle of natural 
orators shrinks into proportions more 
contracted still, when we specify the 
manner of the oration. <A _ great 
preacher requires additional gifts in- 
dependent of the mere oratorical gift. 
While his influence lasts, it is such 
an influence as is possessed perhaps 
by no other development of genius— 
and of all the endowinents of human 
nature, this is perhaps the rarest. 
Great command of language, and 
great skill in putting it together, are 
powers of literature as well as ora- 
tory; and the charm of voice and 
gesture are common to the actor and 
the mime as well as to the public 
speaker. When you add the two to- 
gether, the result is a Burke or a 
Macaulay—a splendid, cold-blooded, 
dazzling mechanisin of speech, so 
perfeot in itself that it fills and satis- 
fies the ear, and is independent of all 
other results—the voice of a charmer, 
to which the dullest cannot choose 
but listen. But these endowments 
will not make a great preacher of the 
highest fashion of that order of man. 
It lies in the nature of true oratory 
to produce this satisfaction and ful- 
ness of ear alike and mind. The 
buzz of applauze is but the natural 
relief of that enthusiastic conscious- 
ness of something complete and un- 
improvable, with which we listen to 
those full liquid resonant sentences 
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which thrill us with a pleasure per- 
haps more perfect in its kind than 
any other intelleetual enjoyment. 
Music does not approach it, for the 
very soul of music is wistful—and 
there is no other art in which we can- 
not find something to be improved. 
There never was poem nor picture 
which did not leave something de 
sirable unaccomplished, even in the 
consciousness of its Cevoutest ad- 
mirer; but the great orator charms 
his audience by the most perfect and 
faultless expression of human art. 
If the speech is improvable, it is no 
longer oratory; and the natural re- 
sult of its perfection is, that the audi- 
ence, excited to the highest point by 
that brilliant completeness, rest upon 
it, and stand still there, in a pause of 
admiring satisfaction, acquiescence, 
and content. Friends can but glory 
in the thought that all opposition is 
silenced; enemies themselves, being 
human, can but hold their breath 
with the universal sentiment. A 
great oration defeats reason and 
every mundane faculty—muakes an 
end of argument—fills, as with a meal, 
the hungry public appetite, which is 
so seldom content, and reduces. the 
world to a condition of sudden calm 
and momentary unanimity, which no 
other exercise of power has a chance 
to bring. 

Few human things share this attri- 
bute of perfection. Is this so perfect, 
one wonders, because we shall have 
less need for this mortal tool of lan- 
guage in the other world? 

The effect of preaching is, and is 
meant to be, different. It is not the 
ineffable applause of an audience, 
satisfied and delighted to the highest 
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extent of which it is capable, but a 
stir and tumult of new-awakened 
thought, a crowd of hasty, restless, 
eager suggestions, which surge around 
the great preacher, who has suddenly 
arrested the world. Content is the 
last thing in the world which this 
fashion of oratory engenders. The 
highest aim of the pulpit is to bring 
all men, in the first place, to such a 
noble discontent as will stir them to 
the deepest and most radical of re- 
volutions. The end of preaching is 
something to be believed, something 
to be acted upon, something to do. 
It has a practical application and 
purpose, which reaches beyond the 
range of oratory; and whereas the 
gift of the orator, as bearing upon 
matters less important, may be exer- 
cised with a certain degree of calm- 
ness, and on a moderate amount of 
conviction, the preacher who has a 
right to be called great, must first 
throw himself into his vocation with 
such a fervour and inspiration, that 
it is at risk of mind and balance, at 
risk of the very greatness he is win- 
ning, that he exercises his prodigious 
power. He who -would arrest the 
careless world in the midst of its oc- 
cupations; he who would compel the 
multitude to pause and listen; he 
who would startle the everyday quiet 
by instant proclamation of that di- 
vine Might and Majesty—that awe 
and terror of death, that glory and 
solemnity of life unseen—which are 
nigh to every one of us, must first be 
so penetrated with the truth he 
speaks, so confident that what he 
speaks is startling, terrible, glorious, 
and of importance beyond all words, 
that the burden of his prophecy be- 
comes well-nigh the tenure by which 
he holds his reason and hislife. This 
is not the development of eloquence, 
staid and dignified, which commands 
bishopries and presidential chairs ; it 
is not a gift necessary for the com- 
mon nourishment of the church; but 
itis the temper and mood of the old 
prophets—the cry of one who cometh 
from: the wilderness—the special 
arbitrary voice calling out from one 
age to another that world-wide re- 
port, with which these sentinels 
answer each other across the heads of 
a hundred generations, and which is 
not, and never will be while this 
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world remains as it is, an “All's 
well.” 

The gift of preaching, in its widest 
and most general sense, is, let us be 
grateful for our privileges, the most 
universally diffused of all gifts. Hap- ~ 
py is that man who has not expe 
rienced its special development in his 
own immediate and closest surround- 
ings, and who has yet to discover the 
remarkable fact, that it is the thing 
of all others for which his wife, his 
father, his mother, possibly even the 
urchin at his knee, is most perfectly 
qualified. We all preach, con amore, 
to the extreme extent of our chance; 
it is the one faculty common to 
mankind. Honest people, who are 
contracted by the limits of a private 
possibility, take it out in revenge, as 
is natural, upon their friends; and 
anybody who ever has exercised the 
gift in public, is but too willing to 
repeat it on every feasible opportu- 
nity: but in this wide and general 
sense, we are grieved to say, the 
power of preaching is less popular 
and welcome than it ought to be. 
We are pleased to exercise it our- 
selves, but not to furnish material 
for the exercise, nor to receive it with 
due and becoming humility; so that 
it is impossible to deny that the word 
has become a synonym for a very 
unattractive necessity of life. And 
we are not sure that the general bulk 
of authorised preachers throw much 
light upon the matter, or improve in 
a high degree the regard in which we 
hold it. Men taken from all classes 
and complexions of mind, and placed 
in a position which largely enhances 
the natural human proclivity towards 
moral addresses and good advice, 
stand on their little bit of platform 
everywhere, most ready, and some- 
times urgent, to tell us all that we 
have todo. We give them that re- 
spect which the very name of God’s 
service is enough to secure in this 
country; but it is undeniable that 
we are not always seized upon, 
shaken out of our common lethargy, 
and recalled to thoughts of our real 
object and destination, by the mini- 
strations of our authorised teachers. 
Perhaps the whole machinery of the 
churches has become too absolute 
and regular for all the exigencies of 
this variable and changeful human- 
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ity; perhaps an extraordinary occa- 
sional office—the ministry of a wan- 
dering apostle—might be of more ad- 
vantage than we are apt to suppose 
anything so opposite to ordinary rule 
and decorum could be. At all events, 
it is true that preaching generally is 
tinctured with dulness.to a very 
large extent, and that people do not 
go to church, except in special in- 
stances, with very lively expectations 
of what they are to hear there ; while 
at the same time it remains certain 
that no art of human skill, or inspira- 
tion of human genius, has ever startled 
the world into such a universal ex- 
citement as this gift of preaching, in 
the hands of a man to whom Provi- 
dence had given the mastery of its 
extraordinary power. 

It is not easy to pronounce upon 
the kind of qualities which make 
great preachers. They have been, 
like other great men, of different cha- 
racter and different temperament 
throughout the different ages of the 
world. The one thing needful is 
that the speaker be possessed to 
the utmost extent of his capacity 
with the message which he bears 
to the world—that he be too much 
absorbed in this to take time for 
the small dishonesties of eloquence 
—that he be beyond thought of 
effect, of reputation, of prudence, of 
the common barriers which limit 
common men—but that with a spon- 
taneous flood and overflow he give 
forth what is in him in that unfailing 
confidence of response, sympathy, 


and comprehension, which all great_ 


men have. It needs not that he 
should be wise or always right— 
these are qualities of quite another 
kind; perhaps it is even impossible 
that the full swell of a merely mortal 
voice should reach its height of sound 
at any time without a certain mixture 
of error ; but it is certain that he who 
stands fearing and trembling over 
his words, and hesitates to say what 
he thinks, will, right or not, never be 
& great preacher. The man who is, 
does not take tithe to think what 
style of preaching his shall be—he 
does not muke up his mind to ad- 
dress the intellectual, or the senti- 
mental, or the imaginative; and the 
secret of his power is not, in the first 
place, the manner or the form, the 
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diction or the argument, which he 
uses—but the force and fulness with 
which he pours forth what is in him— 
a glorious storm of reproof, of discon- 
tent, of longing, of hope, sorrow, re- 
joicing, exultation,—the voice and 
passion of a man, the praise and de- 
monstration of God. 

It is not the calm of the pulpit, 
heaven knows—the calm of the pul- 
pit drives us asleep, exasperates our 
everyday toils and sufferings with 
platitudes and placidities, coaxes our 
superficial sympathies, appeals to our 
feelings—as if men had time to have 
feelings in these hard labouring day 
when everybody runs to and fro, an 
knowledge and saJness grow upon 
the burdened world; but the great 
preacher ventures to go into his pul- 
pit a complete man, with all his na- 
tural griefs and loads upon him, not 
a whit less or more than God has 
laden him withal, and under the 
yoke, like us all, speaks, to us all, all 
that is in his heart. It is thus aloue 
that one man rules over a thousand, 
that the common limitations of space 
and number vanish, that the heart 
of the crowd is pricked with sudden 
consciousness of all it wants and 
has not—of all it has, and makes no 
thanksgiving for: such ‘was the 
effect wrought some thirty years ago 
upon the curious crowds of London, 
by the extraordinary man whose 
name stands at the head of this page. 

At once the greatest and the sad- 
dest instance in modern records of 
his prophetic race—a man whose 
merest words lift up his reader still 
into an atmosphere, sublimed and 
changed, out of the common breath— 
a man standing so close and full at 
gaze upon his God, that the dazzle 
of that glory made motes in the com- 
mon sunshine, till the great soul fell 
astray, and pursued the motes in- 
stead of the light. How it happens 
that a career so wonderful has passed 
without record, save of the most 
trifling and unworthy kind, it is very 
hard to tell. Every circumstance of 
interest unites around a man, who in 
himself is as perfect an example as 
any discrowned emperor of the fickle 
popular favour, which crowns and 
kills, and, more touching and true 
than any Faustus, declares the mor- 
tal weakness which accompanies all 
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the glory of human mind and spirit. 
He whose prime of strength was 
attended by the delicate flattery of 
the most delicate and noble, yet who 
died with a heart-break, forgotten of 
his worshippers, a dethroned king 
—he whose errors have effloresced 
and blossomed out into a magnitude 
he never dreamed of, almost hiding 
by the name they bear the true story 
of that life which dimmed its glory 
by their means: and there is only 
some tenth-rate hack of literature, 
or some Dissenting minister bent 
upon the edification and warning of 
his young men’s society, to read this 
epic to the world. In the sunless 
splendour of that sole place in Scot- 
land which has preserved austere 
and noble walls for a fit shelter to 
such dust, lies this apostle, whose true 
sphere was the world, but whom cus- 
tom cramped into a span of ground 
too small to give him breathing-room, 
where his fiery soul consumed itself, 
and his light went out in darkness. 
A tragedy more noble or more piti- 
ful has never been enacted in this 
great theatre of all tragic things. 
The world and the time, which have 
changed their fashion, have room 
now for other battles than those of 
arms, and know how a hero may be 
worsted and overthrown by means 
more subtle than the slaughter of 
hosts opposed; and we cannot but 
think that this age, if it paused to 
look upon the picture, might spare its 
tears from Brutus and Ooriolanus, 
' to spend them over the uncommemo- 
rated grave of Edward Irving, a soul 
as great, a victor as famous, and an 
end as moving as theirs. 

This singular man was born in 
the end of the last century, in the 
little town of Annan—born of that 
Border country, fall of ballads, full 
of traditions, meditative with long 
stretches of moorland, singing with 
burns and streams beyond count- 
ing, breaking forth into wistful hills, 
which is, perhaps, as fit a nurse 
for a poetic child as the grander 
mountain-country farther north ; 
hills not great enough to overawe, 
blooming with heather here and 
there, othér-wheres scathed and yel- 
low as if with a fiery breath— 
towers of defence upon high river- 
sides, watching still, through narrow 
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window and arrow-slit, with the jeal- 
ous eye of age, how peaceful modern 
men come and go unchallenged on 
the southern road ;—solitary church- 
yards in unlikely silent places, some 
with their rude death-chapel falling 
into the universal grave, some un- 
distinguished even by such a mark 
as that—solemn hamlets of the dead ; 
and everywhere running rivers and 
tributary burns—so frequent, that it 
is rare to be out of hearing of some 
tinkle of that fairy music—~windin 

their pleasant way among the fields 
and trees— 


“The muse a poet never fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander.” 


One can well suppose that Burns 
had this rhythmical country in his 
thought when he identified thus, the 
most poetic and dramatical of all 
rural rambles, the walk which is ac- 
companied by a living, animate, and 
companionable stream, tke very 
minstrel and story-teller of nature. 
This south country divides its heart, 
according to the different likings of 
its population, between the faint yet 
martial reminiscences of the old fights 
of the March, and those stories of the 
Covenanters which hang about every 
glen. The last are the most vivid, as 
is natural; and Professor Aytoun 
himself could win Jittle favour for 
Claverhouse, and still less for the 
Claverhouse of the district—the 
“* Lagg” who, in that country-side, im- 
personates the most diabolical ideas 
of persecution—among the cottages 
and farmhonses of Annandale, where 
the fervour of popular execration, and 
the fiery partisanship of popular 
sympathy, have not yielded yet to 
forgetfulness and time. In the little 
metropolis of this district, with the 
wan water of Annan at his father’s 
door, and tawny Solway rushing on 
his banks almost within hearing, 
Edward Irving was born, There he 
shared his child’s porridge with 
Hugh Clapperton of Africa, and 
learned his boy’s lessons, where, 
some time after, another boy called 
Thomas Carlyle, born of that same 
big race and poetic country, received 
the like inStruction; and whether 
the tidal swell and daily ode of the 
great Firth close by, rung into the 
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lad’s ear and heart till they grew at 
last to the climax and cadence of his 
own grand sentences, we cannot. tell ; 
though to our own thinking the 
stormy Solway echoes continually 
through the preposterous, intoler- 
able, magnificent chant of his great 
countryman. But at least Irving’s 
genius, like Carlyle’s, betrays the in- 
spiration of his district. It is stormy, 
hilly, irregular, full of the swell and 
passion of nature—the climaxes and 
choruses in which all natural music 
abounds. 

These were deepened by the asso- 
ciations which belonged to that scene 
and landscape. To strangers ac- 
customed to more impressive eccle- 
siastical services, the forms of the 
Church of Scotland are bald and 
meagre; but it needs to be a child in 
a Scottish church-loving household, 
to know what a romance and enthu- 
siasm may be gathered around this 
grave and simple worship. All the 
more because it is unimaginative, the 
fervid imagination builds upon that 
austere superstructure ‘of doctrine 
and faith; and it is no marvel to the 
young Presbyterian, inexperienced 
and hercical, that peasant “ confes- 
sors” should have died by the score 
for that which the world calls free- 
dom of worship and religious liberty, 
but which the Scottish ecclesiastic, 
not choosing these terms, names 
more abstrusely “the Headship of 
Christ.” This distinction is worthy 
to be considered when one looks at 
the character of such a man as 
Irving. It seems to lie at the very 
foundation at once of his greatness 
arid his errors. Destitute of those 
imaginative accessories which catch 
the lighter wing of fancy as it soars, 
the Church of Scotland has little 
protection against the grave, fervent, 
prophet imagination which avenges 
itself upon her simplicity by carrying 
to a wild extreme the spirituality 
which she prizes. The outside world, 
when it has regarded with anything 
beyond a passing curiosity the singu- 
lar and eventful course of ecclesias- 
tical history in Scotland, has ever 
attributed to the external and visible 
cause the struggles which it saw. 
The Covenanters suffered for reli- 
gious liberty—the Seceders, of a re- 
cent date, fur the democratic principle 
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that ministers should be chosen by 
the people. So the public generally 
supposes; but put the question to 
one of the sufferers, and he will scout 
your explanation. Neither for de- 
mocratic rule, nor liberty of worship 
—for “the Headship of Christ!” 
This is the idea with which all the 
graver spirits of the Presbyterian 
community identify the martyrdoms 
of their fathers; and this is the 
principle with which the disrupted 
portion of the Scottish Church justi- 
fies its own sacrifice. That the 
Church is an _ absolutely-constitu- 
tioned kingdom. over which Christ 
reigns—that the Synods and Assem- 
blies of that Church are guilty of 
high treason if they acknowledge 
any other authority there but that 
of their sole King and Head—and 
that the sway of that elaborate ec- 
clesiastical polity, with all its legal 
forms and courts of appeal, is abso- 
lyte, because it is Christ’s appvint- 
ment, and bears the rule under Him 
—is the leading idea of Presbyterian 
church government; an idea great in 
the abstract, but dangerous enough 
in the hands of common men, and 
capable of being misconstrued into 
the basis of a vulgar papacy. But we 
confess it is not very easy to convey 
the living power and influence of this 
thought as it did exist, and does exist, 
to persons unacquainted with these 
hereditary principles of the Scotch 
Church. Nothing is so common 
as the idea that the Church of Scot- 
land is the most democratic of all 
corporations; but so far as principle 
and intention go, nothing can be 
more mistaken: the democracy and 
the religious liberty come by the 
way—secondary matters; whereas 
the principle is that of the highest and 
most positive of monarchical institu- 
tions. The great historian of those 
troubled times, when the last Stuart 
reigned, and when “the persecution ” 
was at its height, can understand no 
more of this fountain-head of Presby- 
terian resistance than to set down the 
refusal of the poor girl who, drown- 
ing on the sands of Wigtown, would 
not say “‘God save the King,” as an 
amazing and altogether unintelligible 
example of bigotry and the doctrine 
of reprobation! What chance, then, 
have we to convey a better idea to 
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our excellent reader, who perhaps is 
not so able as Lord Macaulay? But 
the boys in Annandale who were in 
training for the ministry—the lads 
who heard these martyr-tales: till 
their young blood boiled as with a 
present and personal tyranny—the 
theological shepherds on the hills, 
and ploughmen-elders in the furrow, 
not only understood, but believed, 
and were ready to dare as much 
again in the fervour of their hearts. 
This strong national unanimous as- 
sertion of a principle quite beyond 
demonstration—of a dominion totally 
invisible, and of the spirit, yet ex- 
tending an absolute and formal 
authority over everyday matters and 
objects—and the fact that religious 
liberty and personal freedom of faith 
are always kept secondary and sub- 
servient, rather accidents of blessing 
which have befallen the true servants 
of the King than things for which 
they have fought at first hand—is a 
thing which should never be lost 
sight of in the consideration of Scot- 
tish religious character, and which, 
above all others, is of importance to 
the character of Irving, a sublimated 
type and revelation of the deeper 
thoughts and dangers common to all 
impassioned men. 

With this principle, gleaned not 
only from theological teaching and 
the standards of the Church, but 
from every martyr’s grave and glen 
of covenanting worship, a truth be- 
yond question to his eager spirit— 
that power and authority are from 
Christ alone, service and devoir due to 
Christ alone—and that all external 
matters are external and secondary 
to that etrait and close allegiance, 
the theocratic rule—Edward Irving 
set out upon his life. It is said he 
was cast in the strongest mould of 
man, a superb human creature, nobly 
developed, able for anything and 
everything, ready to be a Xavier or a 
Loyola as occasion called. Occa- 
sion, as it happened, called the boy 
to neither. For the ripening of his 
genius and the youth of his spirit, 
the calm ordinary discipline of the 
Scotch probationer was enough. 
He dropped into a school as young 
ministers in Scotland were wont 
to drop, and went out: of hear- 
ing of his own irregular eccentric 
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Firth to gain a broader note of music 
from that stately flood which parts 
from Edinburgh and the golden Lo- 
thians the kingdom of Fife. He became 
a schoolmaster in Kirkcaldy while he 
was still a youth; and by-and-by 
brought to the same place and school 
his countryman, Thomas Carlyle. 
Strange blank of human nature, 
which holds its steady average in 
spite of all excitements! One does 
not know that anything has ever 
come of the Kirkcaldy boys who 
chanced upon such teachings; that 
marvellous yoke of winged steeds did 
not carry the chariot to its goal with 
shouts of triumph as one might have 
expected, and made little more com- 
motion in their race than any tame 
couple of educational ploughers who 
know nothing of Pegasus. In the 
manse of Kirkcaldy at that period 
was a parish pastor of the old type 
of hereditary Scottish ministers, who 
rejoiced over and perceived the 
mightiness of the lads beside him; 
and the two young schoolmasters 
walked and talked with the fittest 
auditory that could have been pro- 
vided for their youth—young daugh- 
ters of the manse, as full of intelli- 
gence and apprehension as their 
companions were of genius—stimu- 
lating the speculations, the discus- 
sions, and the overflowing fancy of 
that early time, by the subtle and in- 
describable impulse which a woman’s 
mingled sympathy and contradiction 
give to the powers and imaginations 
of a young man. Imagine the two 
big men of Annandale, with the dew 
upon their boyish genius, and all 
their future glories still unknown, 
and the girls, who doubtless re- 
verenced and mocked them as girls 
use, witting nothing of the fame and 
the disaster—the good report and the 
bad report—the conquést and the 
overthrow which waited on that 
further way! The scene charms like 
a picture; and there was not wanting 
eitber that touch of warmer interest, 
without which, let philosophers say 
what they will, the record of young 
life is always incomplete. Two of 
the four were lovers; for Irving had 
found his fature bride in the Kirk- 
caldy manse. 

This time was the time of the 
young man’s preparation for all his 
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future work. His reading was not 
perhaps the fashion of reading most 
in use among Scotch probationers ; 
and the long pause which he had to 
make before engaging at first hand 
in the immediate duties of minis- 
terial work, left his eager and im- 
passioned mind full room to consider 


and note the imperfections of the re- - 


ligious community around him. 


“T have been accused,” he writes at 
a later date, “ of affecting the antiquated 
manner of ages and times now forgotten. 
The writers of those times are too much 
forgotten, I lament, and their style of 
writing hath fallen much out of use; 
but the time is fast approaching when 
this stigma shall be wiped away from 
our prose, as it is fast departing from 
our poetry. I fear not to confess that 
Hooker, and Taylor, and Baxter, in 
theology—Bacon, and Newton, and 
Locke, in philosophy, have been my 
companions,as Shakespeare, and Spenser, 
and Milton, have been in poetry. I 
cannot learn to think as they have done, 
which is the gift of God ; but I can teach 
myself to think as disinterestedly, and 
to express as honestly what I think and 
feel; which I have, in the strength of 
God, endeavoured to do. They are my 
models of men—of Englishmen and of 
authors. My conscience could find none 
so worthy, and the world has acknow- 
ledged none worthier. They were the 
fountains of my English idiom; they 
taught me forms for expressing my feel- 
ings ; they showed me the construction 
of sentences, and the majestic flow of 
continuous discourse. Their books were 
to me like a concert of every sweet instru- 
ment of the soul, and heart, and strength, 
and mind. They seemed to think, and 
feel, and imagine, and reason all at once, 
and the result is to take the whole man 
captive in the chains of the sweetest 
persuasion.” 

Thus, according to his own judg- 
ment, he formed his style; but the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum 
burns too warmly through the stately 
speech to suggest to his audience the 
jedicious Hooker, or the princely 
calm of Bacon. Solway and the 
winds had their share in it, though 
the crator does not own their power ; 
and the young man who surrounded 
himself in his study with these old 
potentates of thonght, standing in 
the unwilling pause of youthful geni- 
us, restrained by Providence till his 
time came, looking on, restless and 
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indignant, while meaner men carried 
on with lower powers the battle into 
which he burned to plunge, made 
such observations as such a man was 
like to make upon the fashion of the 
warfare in which he was most inte- 
rested, and where his true vocation 
lay. One cannot doubt, from his 
own words, that Irving, voiceless, and 
chafing at his own unwilling silence, 
had sat through many a monotonous 
Sabbath, listening, and scarce able to 
contain himself, while dull and tedi- 
ous voices drowsetl through the hour- 
long sermon, in a style which no critic 
could dream of objecting to, and 
which was as different from Hooker 
and from Milton as it was alien to 
all nature ; and this, too, helped to 
mature into its future character his 
vehement soul. Had he risen into 
immediate renown in his earlier 
youth, as he might have done, it is 
very like that a difference of develop- 
ment would have happened to his 
genius. As it was, the original inde- 
pendence of his théocracy gained 
fire and distinctness by his’ proba- 
tion. We never see the tinperfections 
of the existing combatant so well 
as when we wait breathless with 
eagerness to take his: place, more 
especially should we be convinced 
that the place is properly, and by 
nature, ours. It was thus that Ir- 
ving gradually unshackled himself of 
those curbs of custom and law which 
regulated tacitly the tone and 
thought of the preachers whom he 
heard, as it does of most preachers 
at all times; and in spite of his 
strong national enthusiasm, and fer- 
vent love of his mother Church, came 
by degrees to recognise only God, 
his Master, and his own mind and 
conscience, as the rule of what he 
ought to say: not that he ceased to 
reverence the law and polity, which 
was always dear to him, or disowned 
the authority of the Church which 
he served; but that his scorn of the 
limited range and ignoble thought of 
the common strain of preaching, con- 
fined, as he believed it to be, by 
modern rules and proprieties, not 
binding upon any man who was 
truly commissioned of God, thrust 
him more and more upon that iso- 
lated platform of direct responsi- 
bility—to his Master, and not to 
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any one beneath—which by-and-by 
made the great soul giddy in its 
solitude, ‘and turned the natural 
longing for sympathy and for brother- 
hood into a supernatural and suicidal, 
yet most pathetic yearning for sym- 
pathies and voices mysterious and 
ecstatic, out of the unseen. 

His own opinion of ordinary pulpit 
ministrations, formed in this time of 

“silence, when he had to listen where 
in the fervour of his youth he longed 
to speak, he expresses fervently and 
boldly as soon as he has the oppor- 
tunity, and always by way of expla- 
nation and apology for his own 
preaching, which bore a difference, 
and which proper persons made ob- 
jections to. 

“Some preachers,” he writes, “are 
traders from port to port, following the 
customary and approved course ; others 
adventure over the whole ocean of hu- 
man concerns. The former are hailed 
by the common voice of the multitude, 
whose course they hold; the letter 
blamed as idle, often suspected of hiding 
deep designs, always derided as having 
lost all guess of the proper course. Yet 
of the latter class of preachers was Paul 
the apostle, who took lessons of none of 
his brethren when he went up to Jeru- 
salem; of the same class was Luther the 
reformer, who asked counsel of nothing 
but his Bible, and addressed him single- 
handed to all the exigents of his time: 
of the same class was Calvin, the most 
lion-hearted of churchmen, whose inde- 
pendent thinking hath made him a name 
to live, and hath given birth to valuable 
systems, both of doctrine and polity. 
Such adventurers, under God, this age of 
the world seems to us especially to want. 
There are ministers enow to hold the 
flock in pasture and in safety ; but where 
are they to make inroads upon the alien, 
to bring in the votaries of fashion, of 
literature, of sentiment, of policy, and of 
rank, who are content, in their sensual 
idolatries, to do without piety to God, 
and love to Him whom he hath sent? 
Where are they to lift up their voice 
against simony, and acts of policy, and 
servile dependence upon the great ones 
of this earth, and shameful seeking of 
ease and pleasure, and anxious amassing 
of money, and the whole cohort of evil 
customs which are overspreading the 
ehureh? Truly it is not stagers who 
take on the customary form of their 
office, and go the beaten road of duty, 
and then lie down content; but it is 
daring adventurers who shall eye from 
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the grand eminence of a holy and heaven- 
ly mind all the grievances which religion 
underlies, and all the obstacles which 
stay her course--and then descend with 
the self-denial and faith of an apostle, 
to set the battle in array against them,” 


These same sentiments, with a 
still bolder note, he proclaims onee 
more in the preface to his first pub- 
lication :— 

“Until the servants of the living God 
do pass the limits of pulpit theologies 
and pulpit exhortations, to take weapons 
in their hand gathered out of eve 
region in which the life of man or his 
faculties are interested, they shall never 
have religion triumph. and domineer in 
a country as beseemeth her high original, 
her native majesty, and her eternity of 
freely-bestowed well-being. To which 
the ministers of religion should bear 
their attention to be called, for until they 
thus acquire the password which is to 
convey them into every man’s encamp- 
ment, they speak to that man from a 
distance, and at disadvantage. It is but 
a parley; it is no conference, nor treaty, 
nor business-like communication. To 
this end they must discover new vehicles 
for conveying the truth 4s it is in Jesus 
into the minds of the people—poetical, 
historical, scientific, political, and senti- 
mental vehicles. For in each of these 
regions some of the population dwell, 
with all their affections, who are as dear 
in God’s sight as are others ; and why 
they should not be come at—why means 
should not be taken to come at them, 
can any good reason be assigned ? They 
prepare for teaching gipsies, for teaching 
bargemen, for teaching miners, by ap- 
prehending their ways of conceiving 
and estimating truth ; why not prepare 
for teaching imaginative men, and politi- 
cal men, and legal men, and scientifie 
men, who bear the world in hand? 
and having got the key to their several 
chambers of delusion and resistance, 
why not enter in and debate the matter 
with their souls, that they may be left 
without excuse? Meanwhile, I think 
we ministers are without excuse.” 


Such were the thoughts which 
grew and ripened in the mind of 
Edward Irving as he sat in the 
church of Kirkealdy, or in other ad- 
jacent churches, listening with all 


the dissatisfaction and restlessness 
which are like to befall the classes 
he described. The one reverenced 
voice of the excellent parish minister 
who received there the full honour of 
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his office, did not shut the young 
man’s ears to less worthy voices. 
He heard the usual drowse of rou- 
tine preaching; he heard the com- 
monplace orator sailing calmly over 
the uncomprehended depths, and 
making complacent appeals to the 
“feelings” of his hearers; and 
while he ‘kept silence, his heart 
burned. Noting everything with 
an instinctive human apprehension 
which nothing can purchase, he 
learned to see what apostolic work 
waited a modern prophet, and how 
unfit were these common hands to 
lift the shining reins and guide the 
heavenly steeds, and urge forth 
through the very throng of the high- 
way, in triumph and glory, the cha- 
riot of the Lord. In that quietness 
his work grew and shaped itself to 
his ambition; and his ambition took 
fire from the thought of that work 
to which no man put his hand—an 
ambition well worthy of such a spirit. 
And, doubtless, before his very eyes 
came gleaming forth, in charmed ima- 
ginations, crowds more brilliant and 
more intent, if that were possible, 
than those who afterward realised 
the prophetic fancy; and an issue 
more magnificent and lasting than 
preacher, since the Apostles, has ever 
made on earth, For it was no acci- 
dental and unlooked-for fortune that 
drew these crowds about him in after- 
days; it was the big design of his 
heart growing into fire and eagerness 
as he kept silence, and looked forth 
on the world, and saw not, like his 
Master, that there was no man to 
help, but that most men were busied 
in corners, and did not discern the 
vast necessity which grew dark and 
terrible—a wall which they could 
not penetrate—before their very steps. 
This perception fixed the scope of 
his desires; and it is impossible to 
read his own self-explanations without 
feeling that to be merely pastor of a 
certain congregation never entered 
into the intentions of Irving, ;but 
that he felt already his vocation 
seizing on him with the urgency of 
inspiration not to be denied—the 
vocation not of a habitual edifier 
and consoler, the husbandman of a 
hedged and cultivated bit of garden, 
but of an apostle and prophet errant 
to the world—a mailed knight con- 
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secrate and sworn to war and to 
conquest—“such an adventurer” as 
he himself thereafter described, and 
made apparent to the common sight 
of men. 

This silence and these thoughts 
could, of course, last only for a time. 
What might have happened to Ed- 
ward Irving had he held the learned 
leisure of a Fellowship, happened to 
him in the Kirkcaldy school. There 
came a climax to the vigil, when it 
was no longer within the possibilities 
of human nature to be still and wait. 
The ripening life and unquiet thoughts 
broke loose from that youthful an- 
chorage, quickened, no doubt, by the 
stimulation common to men in like 
position, of a long betrothal, and a 
natural anxiety to enter upon the full 
individual existence of maturity. Un- 
provided for the future, he threw 
himself upon the world, bent upon 
exercising his true vocation one way 
or other, though he saw no opening 
as to the how. He preached—but 
either his preaching was sti]l chaotic 
and obscure, the falsetto voice of 
youth, or else the auditory were too 
much startled to appreciate its real 
excellences. From one cause or an- 
other, he found no favour with his 
contemporaries and countrymen— 
and, failing a mission at home, began 
to occupy himself with thoughts of a 
mission among the heathen, the man- 
ner of which imagination one may 
learn from the discourse upon Mis- 
sions preached years after, to the 
amazement and dismay of all con- 
cerned—which shows plainly enough 
that this prophet had no mind to 
offer himself as a stipendiary to any 
of the Societies, or to be held in the 
leash of any Exeter Hall. Ruminat- 
ing his thought, and full of dreams 
of such journeys and labours as Paul 
accomplished in his days, he was led 
somehow—one cannot see how, for 
the Church bore almost such com- 
parative rank among metropolitan 
churches, despite of “ Presbyterian 
parity,” as a cathedral might hold— 
to the pulpit of St. George’s in Edin- 
burgh, where the unpopular proba- 
tioner had Dr. Chalmers among his 
audience. Nothing followed for the 
moment. Disgusted and disappoint- 
ed, and sick at heart, he dropped into 
a chance steamboat, and went to 
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Treland, with a caprice not unusual to 
solitary and discontented men, to 
solace his vexed spirit with a lonely 
journey, and blow his disappointment 
away by the free winds and open air 
of an unknown scene—a very admir- 
able and wise remedy, as most people 
have learned nowadays. This journey 
was interrupted by a call into the 
battle where he longed to be. With- 
out delay, the eager young man re- 
turned to ascertain in downright and 
plain simplicity whether the Glasgow 
congregation, among whom Dr. Chal- 
mers desired his assistance, would 
tolerate his ministrations. “I will 
preach to them if you think fit,” said 
the sincere giant, “but if they bear 
with my preaching, they will be the 
first people who have borne with it.” 
The honest citizens of St. Mungo 
were, however, wiser than he gave 
them credit for. They were not “so 
far left to themselves” as to reject 
one of the greatest orators of their 
age, even in the bud—and Irving be- 
gan his true work, and opened his 
eager mouth at last. 

He was the “assistant minister” 
of the congregation of which Dr. 
Chalmers was the head—in other 
words, he was simply the curate, 
holding just such a place as a young 
man in deacon’s order holds in the 
Church of England; the difference 
is merely a difference of words— 
words which, like everything else in 
Presbyterian diction, are held to re- 
present a severe and strict “ prin- 
ciple.” And here Irving had reached 
at length to that interval of real 
discipleship and willing service which 
his previous experience wanted. He 
chafed no longer at unworthy voices, 
burned no longer over his own 
silence, but combined a quaint ac- 
‘ knowledgment of his former unpopu- 
larity, “this congregation is almost 
the first in which our preaching was 
tolerated,” and of the moderate 
degree of appreciation which he had 
still attained, “we know that our 
imperfections have not been hid from 
your eyes, and that they have alien- 
ated some from our ministry”—an 
acknowledgment which would be 
humourous and odd, but for its evi- 
dent most grave and simple sincerity 
—with the most affectionate enthusi- 
asm, and love for his work and his 
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leader. He tells the story himself 
with the ingenuous fulness of his 
nature, in the dedication of his first 
published work, which is inscribed 
to Dr. Chalmers, his “ honoured 
friend,” in these words :— 


“TI thank God, who directed you to 
hear one of my discourses when I had 
made up my mind to leave my native 
land for solitary travel in foreign parts, 
That dispensation brought me acquaint. 
ed with your good and tender-hearted 
nature, whose splendid accomplishments 
I knew already—and you now live in 
the memory of my heart more than my 
admiration, While I laboured as your 
assistant, my labours were never weary, 
they were never enough to express my 
thankfulness to God for having asso- 
ciated me with such a man, and my 
affection to the man with whom I was 
associated. . The Lord be 
with you and your household, and ren- 
der unto you manifold for the blessings 
which you have rendered unto me, I 
could say much about these Orations 
which I dedicate to you; but I will not 
mingle with any literary or theological 
discussion this pure tribute of gratitude 
and affection, which I render to you 
before the world as I have already done 
into your private ear.” 


,He lived and worked in Glasgow 
for three years, in such a noble grace- 
ful subordination as genius delights 
to pay to genius; but still feeling 
upon his big heart the cramp of local 
position and limit, kept dreaming in 
his study by himself over that mis- 
sion of the Christian knight-errant 
which Nature, with instinctive wis- 
dom, kept still suggesting in his soli- 
tary ear. We are much tempted to 
show by his own words what manner 
of mission that was which attracted 
the mind and imagination of Irving: 
it was not such a mission as mo- 
dern preachers use—it was, we fear, 
a grand impossible imagination, only 
to be conceived in minds hervical and 
of an antique-apostolic strain; but 
the very singularity and impracti-. 
cable nature of the thought makes it 
suitable to Irving, and helps to show 
the entire unity, simplicity, and sin- 
cerity of all his projects and ideas, 
A missionary, in his conception, was 
not a man either to be paid or com- 
manded by vulgar committees and 
commonplace combinations of reli- 
gious men, “Up, up with the stature 
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of this character !” cried the preacher, 
gazing abroad over the blank of dis- 
mayed yet entranced faces which 
looked to hear a plea for a society, 
and seeing, instead of that, only the 
old enthusiast imagination of his own 
glorious youth ; “itis high as heaven; 
its head is above the clouds which 
hide the face of heaven from earth- 
born men. Though none of those 
who at present respectably bear the 
honours of the name come near io it, 
still let it stand, that, being ever in 
their eye, they may approach it more 
and more near. Though none of this 
generation can bear the palm of it 
away, some of our children may. 
And though none of our children 
should reach it nearer than their 
fathers, some of our children’s chil- 
dren may.” And the great optimist 
hurries on in his own breathless con- 
ception of a man who went forth 
without scrip or purse, without sword 
or cloak—forth to take what was set 
before bim, as the first disciples did 
—to pass from one city to another as 
the first disciples passed, and to have 
for his pay and reward souls saved 
and kingdoms won, but nothing less 
nor more. Such was the missionary 
office over which he pondered as he 
sat retired from the busy work of 
the Glasgow parish; where still he 
had not found the freedom for which 
his soul yearned; and once more, 
amid these thoughts and projects, he 
was summoned to a work as urgent, 
and more near. ‘“ Well,” he writes, 
“do I remember the morning, when, 
as I sat in my lonely apartment 
meditating the uncertainties of a 
preacher’s calling, and revolving in 
my mind purposes of missionary 
work, this stranger stepped in upon 
my musing, and opened to me the 
commission with which he had been 
charged.” This commission was & 
request that he would preach to the 
poor remnant of a congregation which 
hung together in the Caledonian 
Chapel in London, in Hatton Garden, 
wherever that unknown locality may 
be. There were fifty seatholders, and 
a little nucleus of that old fashion 
of Scotch churchmen who are not 
common in our days—absolute, posi- 
tive, high-handed Presbyterians, who 
kept the discouraged little commu- 
nity afloat somehow by sheer persist- 
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ence and determination. The church 
had a connection with a Caledonian 
Asylum which still exists, and on 
account of that had some stipen- 
diary aid from the Government, and 
an amount of semi-royal patronage. 
Whether it was the prescience of a 
conqueror which flashed upon his 
mind, what battles and victories were 
there to be achieved, or whether it 
was but the necessity for an inde- 
pendent field of action which in- 
fluenced him, Irving seized at once 
upon the proposal, which by no 
means conveyed to a common mind 
any remarkable promise of fame. He 
preached, and was found “ accept- 
able” to the handful of people; and 
so strong was his impulse towards 
this place and work, that the condi- 
tion of being able to preach in Gaelic 
did not discourage him for a moment. 
He made up his mind to proceed to 
the Highlands forthwith and “ master 
their ancient tongue,” an intention 
which he himself states as a proof 
of “the steadiness of purpose with 
which I desired to preach the Gospel 
in London.” This waste of time, 
however, was not necessary—the 
condition yielded to the man; he was 
ordained in the church of Annan, 
where he had been baptized; and 
in 1822, thirty years old, in the 
prime of his youthful manhood, a 
bridegroom and a conqueror, came 
to London to his glory and his fate. 
Within three months the fifty were 
fifteen hundred—a year, and all the 
mighty world of English modern life 
swelled round the pulpit of the Scot- 
tish preacher, who dared say out his 
heart. With wonder, with awe, with 
criticism—some to fall into fashion- 
able worship of a fashionable idol 
—some to admire with technical 
and scientific adimiration—some to 
watch with cold philosophic eye how 
the blood coursed in those living 
veins, and the heart throbbed ander 
the fulness of its inspiration—the 
great glittering stream of Society 
poured into those walls where fifty 
undistinguished people had called an 
undistinguished Scotch probationer 
to preach to them. And then oc- 
curred perhaps the most wonderful 
spectacle that has ever been seen in 
this wonderful town—a sight that 
makes it easy to understand how 
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everybody rushed to the besieged 
doors, and great and small fell under 
the universal enchantment. There 
he stood in his pulpit, this great, 
ingenuous, candid, open soul, with 
whom it was not possible to divorce 
heart from mind, or affections from 
belief—stvod there revealing himself 
in all the fervour of his mighty gifts, 
amazing a superficial world by the 
sight of a true human heart a-throb 
with all the noblest sentiments of 
life, breathing, beating, palpitating, 
before their very eyes. We cannot 
agree with his great compatriot, that 
it was but Fashion, who, “ by a fatal 
ehance,” “cast her eye upcn him,” 
any more than we can agree wholly 
to find the root of his aberrations in 
the fact that Fashion, “ going her 
idle way, forgot this man, who un- 
happily could not in his turn forget.” 
The fascination was stronger than a 
mere caprice of the beaw monde. It 
was nothing less than that sight of 
all others which moves beyond every 
spectacle of earth the interest of 
men. This man did not preach as 
preaching had been hitherto—he 
lived in his pulpit as in a gleaming 
lantern fitted round with microscopic 
lenses, through which the curious 
eye—in warm love and reverence—in 
cold science and observation——-even 
in impertinence and vulgar wonder 
—could see each heart-beut, and dis- 
cover how the life-breath went and 
came in that majestic and impas- 
sioned soul. To very few men is this 
self-revelation possible, even were it 
expedient—it was to Irving a neces- 
sity of his office. He could not, and 
never could, separate himself—the 
living man—from that manifestation 
of himself which appeared in the pul- 
pit. Going there as everywhere else, 
he went complete, attired in all the 
fulness of his natura; and the world 
outside, conscious of its own veiled 
soul, came here to gaze, to peep, to 
wonder, as ataliving miracle. There 
was nothing marvellous then in his 
doctrine, and his style was the no- 
blest and most picturesque English. 
The piquancy of the spectacle lay in 
this particular, that everybody gaz- 
ing could see how the thoughts rose, 
how the fire burned, how the pulses 
of a giant nature beat. Edward 
Irving in his pulpit was not a mere 
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preacher expounding with wonderful 
eloquence a sacred subject—he was 
himself, disclosing with a noble un- 
conscious simplicity how himself 
stood before his God, and how the 
eager course of life rushed onward 
still within him, impetuons, enthusi- 
astic, sincere, aiming ever forward, 
seeking. a perpetual progress to bet- 
ter things. That he might be elated 
by the intoxication of all that world 
of eyes bent upon his single look, 
nobody can refuse to believe; but to 
our own thinking it seems evident, 
first of all, that a more subtle influ- 
ence still was at work upon him. 
He stood for the first time free and 
unconfined, with a world to teach, 
and God to answer to. Spurred 
by that thought, his high imagina- 
tion, his fervid heart, his straight- 
forward and uncompromising soul 
rose high with an impulse and affla- 
tus next to inspiration. Next to it! 
—only sundered by that marvellous 
and melancholy hair’s-breadth—that 
whereas the miraculous inspiration 
of Heaven is secured from error, the 
inspiration half-miraculous of genius 
and love—even when that love is 
the love of God—has no such safe- 
guard—that even the rapidity and 
fervour of the wondrous race betray 
the mere human footstep into stum- 
bling; and that the mortal eye, in- 
tent upon God to such an absorbing 
extent as this, dazzles and grows un- 
steady by mere effect of nature, and 
by the very glory of the vision 
becomes unable to see. 

Such is the explanation which 
seems to us to throw most light upon 
the future life of Edward Irving. 
The old theocracy was mighty in his 
thoughts; he was Christ’s servant, 
commissioned to preach to states- 
men and princes the headship of 
Christ ; and thrilling in every vein 
with the greatness of his prophetic 
burden, yet moving onward with 
“the glory and the joy” which be- 
longs to the poetic nature, full of 
delight and exhilaration in the noble 
exercise of his own powers, it was 
not singularity at which he aimed 
‘nor original views, nor the applause 
of crowds. He “ followed on to know 
the Lord,” “searching what and 
what manner of things the Spirit 
of Christ which was in him did sig- 
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nify,” and eager to bring something 
greater and greater still out of the 
profound depth of the Godhead 
which he lived to contemplate, and 
preached to declare. His intoxica- 
tion was not that of vulgar flattery ; 
it was that of a man standing on the 
brink of possible revelation, and long- 
ing to go farther—uncontent with 
what he knew/of the ineffable and 
Divine Majesty—burning to antici- 
pate heaven. While this eager 
“searching after God” was still in 
healthy progress, the startled world 
came to gaze at him as at a dramatic 
spectacle, nore marvellous and more 
touching than any other wonder 
within its knowledge. The fascina- 
tion of interest with which a breath- 
ing audience watches the Somnam- 
bula, passing in her charmed sleep 
where waking foot would tremble to 
tread, scarcely deserves to be named 
as a shadow of that interest with 
which his audience watched this in- 
comprehensible preacher passing in 
all his strength of manhood through 
those visionary regions, intent upon 
reaching closer to the God whom, 
like Moses, he longed to see. They 
crowded to gaze at him in that 
miraculous journey of his; they 
watched how his thoughts flowed 
Godward with a flood and torrent 
which was not to be described; they 
stood by spellbound while he crossed 
upon that trembling bridge of sub- 
limed thought which his royal imagi- 
nation conceived as the surest high- 
way, and heard him call them on to fol- 
low with a thrill of strange emotion. 
He was to that generation a sign and 
a wonder, like the old prophets. They 
had seen outside men before in all 
circumstances, and were hard to 
astonish; but they were startled out 
of all their composure when called 
on to witness this progress and 
passion of a heart. 

For some five years Irving pro- 
ceeded in the full height and culmi- 
nation of his genius, throwing forth, 
with the prodigality and exuberance 
of a wealth which knew no limit, 
orations so splendid and addresses 
so heartstirring that it is hard to 
understand how they can. have 
fallen into partial oblivion, and 
gathering audiences of the noblest, 
highest, and most intelligent in the 
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land to hear a Gospel which no man 
could accuse of error or heresy. 
What one has to observe in these 
magnificent examples of religious ora- 
tory, is, not any relaxation of the 
bond of doctrine, but an indescri- 
bable subliming, a swell and eleva- 
tion of fervid splendour and. forcible 
reality, which these garments of truth 
prove in nowise too limited to bear. 
It is not easy to put in words the 
effect of this inspiring loftiness; 
but no one can read the Orations of 
Irving, or his Last Days, or indeed 
any of the productions of his genius 
during this period, without perceiv- 
ing the singular ajlatus, which, like 
the heaving of the breast and the 
dilating of the eye, swells in those 
noble sentences, and animates the 
brilliant monologue. They are not 
extravagant nor exaggerated; there 
is no strain after popular applause, 
nor grasp at novelty; but they are 
the utterance of a man who thinks 
not with his mind only, but with his 
heart, and puts his whole soul into 
every word he says. How little he 
desired in his own consciousness— 
even at this time, the period of his 
greatest fame—to wear the fantastic 
crown of extreme popularity, or to 
win the public regard by novelties of 
doctrine, cannot be better shown than 
by his own words. The following 
passage, strangely touching and pa- 
thetic as it is when one knows the 
after-progress of his life, occurs in 
one of his sermons upon Zhe Last 
Days :— 

“T know not, dear brethren, what you 
may feel with respect to this turmoil, 
into which the classes of society are 
thrown—this unrest, which, like the evil 
spirit from the Lord which troubled 
Saul, will not suffer us to be at peace— 
but for myself I will say that 1 would 
rather, if I could, possess the sober 
steadfast character which, in the last age 
and the age before it, pertained to a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land; his grave spirit, his judicious 
counsel, his plain, honest, straightfor- 
ward exposition of God’s word, with all 
the other characteristics of a conscien- 
tious faithful minister of Christ, and pas- 
tor of His people. A year of such a life, 
of such an unknown and noiseless life, 
I feel it were more noble to possess than 
to rule the ascendant of public opinion, 
and to ride upon the unsettled waves of 
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this heady and highminded generation. 
I will labour for it ; I will find my way 
back to it if it be possible ; and I would 
advise any man who hears me, as he 
values his own peace, to do the same— 
to seek quietness, to desire peace, to 
dwell with truth, to ensue it diligently.” 


™ This was written in 1828; yet 
only some couple of years thereafter 
the speaker had gone astray among 
the chaotic voices of a wild super- 
natural fever; but sincere to the 
very core as Irving was, a more 
moving pre-vindication of the purity 
of mind and intention could not be 
supposed, 

And we are very loth to pass this 
climax of his life without interposing 
some witness, from his own words, of 
that fervour and inspiration of genius 
which we claim for him. His works 
are not so commonly read that we 
should fear to reproduce only that 
which everybody knows; and to 
speak the truth, everybody who does 
know will be the better for reading 
again the following noble exposition 
ot the ideal sense of humanity; 
which we choose, not because it is 
more remarkable than the general 
matter which surrounds it, but 
because it can be detached more 
easily from the Argument of which 
it forms a part. The preacher is 
treating that objection against Chris- 
tianity which stumbles at its “ sublime 
and inaccessible reach of virtue.” 


“Tt isthe nature of man, especially of 
youth, which determineth the cast of 
future manhood, to place before him the 
highest patterns of that kind of excel- 
lence at which he aimeth. Human na- 
ture thirsteth for the highest and the 
best, not the most easily attained. The 
faculty of hope is ever conjuring into 
being some bright estate, far surpassing 
present possession. The faculty of fancy 
ever wingeth aloft into regions of ethe- 
real beauty and romantic fiction, far be- 
yond the boundaries of truth. There is 
a refined nature in nran which the world 
satisfieth not; it calls for poetry to mix 
up happier combinations for its use ; it 
magnifies, it beautifies, it sublimes every 
form of creation and every condition of 
existence. Oh heavens! how the soul 


of man is restless and unbound; how it 
lusteth after greatness ; how it revolveth 
around the sphere of perfection, but can- 
not enter in; how it compasseth round 
the seraph-guarded verge of Eden, but 
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cannot enter in!~ Our woe-begone and 


‘self-tormented poet hath so fabled it of 


Cain; but’ it is not a wicked murderer's 
part thus upward to soar, and sigh that 
he can go no higher; but it is the part 
of every noble faculty of the soul which 
God hath endowed with purity and 
strength above its peers. For the world 
is but an average product of the minds 
that make it up; its laws are for all 
those that dwell therein, not for the 
gifted few; its customs are covenants 
for the use of the many; and when it 
pleaseth God to create a master-spirit in 
any kind—a Bacon in philosophy, a 
Shakespeare in fancy, a Milton in poetry, 
a Newton in science, a Locke in sincerity 
and truth—they must either address 
their wonderful faculties to elevate that 
average which they find established, and 
so bless the generations that are to come, 
or, like that much-to-be-pitied master of 
present poetry, and many other mighty 
spirits of this licentious day, they must 
rage and fret against the world, which 
world will dash them off, as the promi- 
nent rocks do the feeble bark which 
braves them, leaving to after ages monu- 
ments of reckless folly. That same world 
will dash them off, which, if they had 
come with honest, kind intentions, would 
have taken them into its bosom, even as 
other rocks of the ocean do throw their 
everlasting arms abroad, and take within 
their peaceful bays thousands of the tall- 
est ships which sail upon-the bosom of 
the deep. It is, I say, the nature of 
every faculty of the mind created greater 
than ordinary, to dress out a feast for 
that same faculty in other men, to lift 
up the limits of enjoyment in that di- 
rection, and plant them a little onward 
into the regions of unreclaimed thought. 
And so it came to pass that God, who 
possesseth every faculty in perfection, 
when He put His hand to the work, 
brought forth this perfect institution of 
moral conduct, in order to perfect as far 
as could be the moral condition and 
consequent enjoyment of man. 

“If the mind from its first gids 
be fed on matters of fact alone, limite 
to the desire of the needful, and to the 
hope of the attainable, never imagina- 
tive, never speculative, it will become, 
as the physical condition of those people 
who are living upon the very edge of 
necessity becometh, little elevated above 
the brutes that perish. It is illimitable 
knowledge still sought after, though un- 
bounded; it is high ambition still ionged 
after, though never reached, and soaring 
fancy dwelling with things unseen, that 
go to produce the noble specimens of 
the natural man. And the very same 
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faculties employed upon things revealed, 
go to produce the foremost oF of 
the renewed man. David, and Paul, and 
Isaiah (such three pillars of the Church 
of the living God are not to be named), 
how noble, how heroical, how majestical 
were they! Iam well and — 
aware that the unwise and excessive cul- 
ture of these faculties, when divorced 
from nature, instead of resting on nature, 
when misinterpreting revelation instead 
of believing revelation, will produce the 
sentimental enthusiast in nature and the 
fanatic in religion. But being rested on 
nature and experience, such discursive 
ranges beyond things presently practica- 
ble, such longings after the ultimate 
powers and attainments of manhood, are 
necessary in order that the mind may 
grow to stature and strength in any 
department of her being. 

“And it is the best prognostic of a 
youth to be found so oceupying himself 
with thoughts beyond his present power, 
and above his present place. The young 
aspirant after military renown reads the 
campaigns of the greatest conquerors the 
world hath produced. The infant patriot 
has Hampden, and Russell, and Sydney 
ever in his eye. The young poet con- 
sumes the silent hours of night over the 
works of masters in every tongue, though 
himself hath hardly turned a rhyme: 
the noble-minded churchman doats on 
the Hookers, the Gilpins, and the 
Knoxes of past times; and the stern 
unyielding N onconformist talks to you of 
Luther and Baxter,and the two thousand 
self-devoted priests (proud days these 
for England!) and the artist fills his 
study with casts from the antique, and 
drains both health and means to the 
very dregs in pilgrimages to the shrined 
pictures of the masters. 

“ And in moral purity alone shall we 
be compelled to drudge at every day’s 
performance? In the noblest of all the 
walks of men, generosity, forgiveness, 
vestal chastity, matrimonial fidelity, in- 
corrupt truthfulness and faith, shall we 
have no tablets of perfection to hang be- 
fore the people, out of which they may 
form their idea of a perfect undefiled 
man, and after which they may be con- 
stantly upon the stretch? . . But 
nosuch state of things could ever exist ; 
for here also the human mind would 
soon have displayed her plastic powers, 
and created specimens far above the de- 
mands of law or the common measure 
of life. If God had not interfered, man 
would himself have asserted his own 
superiority to drudging daily rules, and 
struck out examples worthy to be imi- 
tated, and glorious to be surpassed. But 
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God, pitying the small success which 
human nature has in producing such mo- 
dels of moral excellence. . . gave forth 
His tablets of practical holiness . . . . 
and because man loveth not only the 

recept but the example, and kindleth 
into love and emulation, and other ar- 
dent sympathies, when he beholds that 
thing exemplified which he himself 
would wish to be, God hath also given 
Christ as the example in whom these 
perfections are concentrated, and from 
whose history we can study these beau- 
ties in example and in life, And thus, with 
the book in our hand, and the model 
under our eye, we can study the perfee- 
tion of the mind and life of man, as the 
artist, with descriptions in his hand, and 
the models before his eye, studies the 
exact proportions, and trains his eye to 
the beauties of external form.” 


Could Irving have died at this 
point of his career, he would have died 
a saint and hero, amid the universal 
honour, praise, and lamentation alike 
of the church and the world. And 
could he have been possessed now by 
the missionary idea which was with 
him in his youth, and driven forth 


‘out of his glory to rude contact with 


fact and things, to make primitive 
proclamation of Christ and Him eru- 
cified, and to* breathe that unlimited 
atmosphere of deserts or of moun- 
tains, of conquest, of adventure, of 
apostleship, for which his nature 
pined, Irving had been saved, a 
power and strength to the world that 
needed him—at least so far as mor- 
tal mind dare speculate upon that 
If which tempts us with its impossi- 
ble possibilities. But it was other- 
wise arranged in the order of Provi- 
dence. By this time already he had 
begun to find certain gleams of new 
light thrown upon his ancient and 
unshaken faith. Some new appre- 
hension of the nature and value of 
Baptism—which he thanks God for 
with touching and melancholy ear- 
nestness as having been revealed to 
him, to prepare him for the hardest 
parting of life, the loss of children— 
entered into that entire and fervent 
faith of his which made everything 
personal and vivid which it touched. 
It is hard to conclude what this new 
light was, save just the subliming 
and exalting touch of that mighty 
imagination which, once fairly di- 
rected to a matter which he had 
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hitherto held simply as a doctrine, 
could not help but seize upon it with 
a sudden spiritual instinct and vehe- 
ment grasp which made the abstract 
truth so splendidly alive and present 
that it looked like a discovery or 
resuscitation of something previously 
unknown. Then came a dawn of 
error, Which was scarcely error save 
in words—one of those subtle matters 
in which a difference of terms throws 
real unanimity out of court, and puts 
a world of war and words between 
sworn brethren who have no real dis- 
agreement at the bottom of their 
hearts. This, for which he afterwards 
suffered deposition from his ministry, 
was an opinion upon the human 
nature of our Lord; an opinion— 
for it is hard to find anything more 
in it—and the only instance where 
he appears to us to have sought at 
peril of the truth an “ original view.” 
This opinion was that the human 
nature of our Lord was perfectly like 
our own, not only in affections and 
feeling, but also in that natural bias 
towards evil which is common to our 
race—that the birth of Jesus was not 
an Immaculate Conception, but that 
it was his Godhead and the Holy 
Ghost which kept in spotless sacri- 
ficial purity the Lamb of God. This 
infringement of Christian doctrine 
Irving thanked God for revealing to 
him, with his usual characteristic 
vehemence, supposing it only an en- 
hancement of the supreme and divine 
merit of His Master—and so made 
the first public breach in his own or- 
thodoxy and soundness of faith. It 
was in the year 1827 that he first 
began to preach and to profess this 
new discovery of doctrine. By that 
time he had already become involved 
in the meshes of prophetical interpre- 
tation, and had begun to lose himself 
in that eager investigation into the 
secrets of the Godhead and the un- 
revealed decrees of Providence which 
abstracted his gaze from men and 
present things, and produced those 
first sfns of manner of which so many 
tales are told: How he began to ex- 
pound to a private party before their 
meal, and proceeded for hours with 
the extraordinary monologue, in 
which everything but his subject 
faded from his recollection; how 
he proposed to assist his friend Dr. 
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Chalmers by reading the chapter or 
lesson in the morning service before 
his sermon, and occupied time enough 
for two sermons in that exposition. 
For he was fast falling into an ex- 
citation of mind beyond his own con- 
trol—the time for balance and reco- 
very was almost over. Men whose 
minds alone were engaged, and whose 
hearts kept safe out of the mystic 
circle, beguiled him forward to the 
edges of the fire; and he who never 
could separate his heart from al] he 
thought and all he did, went forward, 
in that solemn unity of his being, 
like a martyr, bound beyond relief of 
earth to follow out to the farthest 
all those germs of revolutions which 
woke within him; and so proceeded, 
not without chime and chorus of the 
noblest music, to his downfall and his 
fate. 

For these circumstances, of course, 
combined to separate him from his 
brethren—from the sober-minded 
Presbyterian preachers,; who were 
innocent of genius and its excite- 
ments—and from the general reli- 
gious community, which had been 
scandalised and horrified to hear that 
its missionaries were not missionaries 
of an apostolic kind. The world 
had gazed its fill, and became tired of 
gazing, so that even that dangerous 
expression of human sympathy with- 
drew from his course. He became 
more and more isolated into the sole 
society of those minds congenial to 
his own, which Dr.Chambers describes 
him as attracting by a kind of mag- 
netic influence, and gaining entire 
mastery over—minds which possessed 
the vehemence and force of sentiment 
without the greatness of soul which 
distinguished himself—the class of 
hysterical and spasmodic intelligences 
whom such genius excites into a 
madness of enthusiasm which never 
fails to find voice of one kind or ano- 
ther, and which always has its reac- 
tionary power upon the nobler influ- 
ence which brought it forth. This 
circle of absorbed disciples, who at 
once worshipped and debased him, 
kept up the dangerous excitation of 
his spirit without satisfying his heart. 
That heart was sick with the sub- 
lime disappoinment of Elijah and 
Tsaiah—“ Who hath believed our re- 
port?” He had laboured, he had 
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preached, he had spent his strength 
in vain. The world went on in its 
wickedness, and all this prime of 
human life and action lavished upon 
it had left no perceptible result. He 
began to long, like the former 
Boanerges, for fire from heaven—to 
think that if one came from the dead, 
they would surely believe—and to 
yearn in his own melancholy and 
solitary soul for a sympathy which 
that world of intoxicated spiritualists 
who surrounded him had not to give. 
And then came a thought like sudden 
dew and refreshing to the man, who 
was wearied in his way: what reason 
was there to suppose that spiritual 
gifts and spiritual communications 
were entirely debarred from modern 
possibility? Paul never said so when 
he recorded how tongues and inter- 
pretations came in his miraculous 
times. Was it not the mere want 
of faith which kept them silent 
now ? 

And so he pondered in his heart, 
with an intense desire growing upon 
him. Such desire and such excite- 
ment has a subtle power of convey- 
ance and communication. While he 
was thus thinking, some winged seed, 
perhaps from his own lavish stores, 
had fallen at a distance, and began to 
bud into extraordinary life. The 
church was startled by hearing of 
the gift of tongues returned, and 
come upon a sick woman in the west 
of Scotland. Scarcely had the first 
inquiries been made about this, when 
the same miracle appeared in very 
London, under the eyes of the long- 
ing preacher, who had hoped and 
prayed for a communication from 
heaven. Not upon him came the 
tongues of fire—not to that candid 
noble Agonistes, consuming his heart 
with vehement desires, yet simple and 
sincere as a child, and incapable 
in his own person of anything but 
absolute truthfuiness, descended that 
strange inspiration. Perhaps he won- 
dered, as he stood by in that sad yet 
rapt humility, receiving, recording, 
obeying, the message which, he never 
doubted, came from heaven, why it 
was bestowed upon these unknown 
men and women, and not upon him, 
God’s forlorn, devoutest servant, who 
daily, under this unnatural excite- 
ment, yielded up a portion of his life. 
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But he never paused in his faith, or 
hesitated as to the reception he should 
give the miracle for that personal in- 
capacity, and so unconsciously and 
unintentionally preserved himself, as 
so true a man was sure to do, from 
any soil of deception or complicity. 
It is quite impossible to conclude that 
it could be all deceit, and it is 
equally impossible to explain what 
other agency effected these singular 
exhibitions. They belong to those 
phenomena of mind which inelude 
many inexplicable accidents, if one 
may call them so, and which exist 
and reappear in new developments 
in every age, most frequently ac- 
companying, in ‘one form or other, 
times of great mental and spiritual 
excitement. Not only Irving, but 
many men of perfect sobriety and 
temperance of mind, gave grave atten- 
tion to the supposed miracle, and did 
not hesitate to believe that these 
supernatural gifts might be restored 
to the possession of the church, and 
that the church was bound to inves- 
tigate closely and earnestly before 
rejectingthem. Irving alone received 
them with the unhesitating readiness 
of entire belief; but his own mind 
was too sincere to be caught in this 
snare of spiritual elevation and 
ecstasy; and so the weaker minds, 
who could be rapt by their own mad 
fervour into impulses and utterances 
of overwrought excitement, which 
some of them, no doubt, honestly 
supposed to be genuine inspirations, 
took up, by very power of their 
weakness, a higher place than their 
leader, and predominated, by the mad 
sweep of their swollen tide, over 
the deeper current, which could not 
be lashed into alikefury. Hencefor- 
ward the preacher took a secondary 
place. The inspired rabble rose over 
him, dictating what he should do; 
and the great sad heart, to which 
no inspiration came, stood by in the 
strangest, most pathetic humility, 
accepting, through whatever hand 
it reached him, this, which he sup- 
posed to be the message of his 
God. 

When things came visibly into 
this condition, it was neither to be 
supposed nor wished that he could 
retain his place in the Church. It 
is easy to denounce the commonplace 
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preachers who sat in solemn synod 
upon a man infinitely beyond their 
range and power of judging, and cast 
him forth from among them as one 
unworthy to share the office for which 
even now he was possibly a thousand 
times better qualified than they; but 
it would be rather more difficult to 
say what else these same preachers 
could have done, or what would have 
been the use of that ecclesiastical 
polity, which Irving himself regarded 
with the fullest admiration and ap- 
proval, if Irving had been permitted 
to remain in his place, and introduce 
into the most severely reasonable of 
all churches the wildest development 
of religious enthusiasm. The first 
steps of all against him were taken 
by these same persistent churchmen, 
the leading members of his own con- 
gregation, who had brought him to 
London, who had built his church 
and held up his hands, and given 
him, up to the farthest verge and 
possibility, their strong adherence and 
support. They did it not in enmity, 
but in sorrow, feeling it impossible 
to go farther; and after a trial, pur- 
sued with all the forms and authority 
of Presbyterian law, the Presbytery 
of London sentenced the preacher 
to leave his church, having trans- 
gressed the tenure on which he held 
it. A year after, he was summoned 
to the bar of the Presbytery of Annan, 
which ordained him, and there, after 
again a solemn trial, was formally 
and solemnly deposed. What else 
was possible? Laws, as he says him- 
self, are made for all, and not for the 
gifted few. True, the small men sat 
upon the laws, and possibly found 
an envious satisfaction in exercising 
their power, and placing their eccle- 
siastical stigma upon him. But the 
sentence was just and inevitable. 
They took from him the authority 
they had given as the minister of a 
recognised and constituted Church, 
and they were bound by their oath, 
honour, and duty to do so; but 
they took nothing away which God 
had given him; and so the Church, 
helpless and authoritative, withdrew 
from him, and left him to the end 
which was inevitable, and daily drew 
more near. 

From this period, the world, with 
all its greatness and appliances—the 
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church, with all its sympathies and 
censures—all the warm living earth, 
full of those common dear external 
things which keep the soul in balance 
and the life alive, disappear from 
the course of this wonderful man, 
The picture becomes confused, gloomy, 
sad—sad always, sad evermore; the 
heart breaking, the soul failing— 
perhaps some consciousness of a great 
undiscovered blunder somewhere 
weighing down the troubled spirit, 
and everything giving way but faith, 
Then there appears the last scene— 
the inspired rabble growing pre- 
sumptuous in their revelations— 
losing the first innocence of that 
fervour—falling into a common trick 
of it, and the vulgar despotism which 
belongs to the rampant fanatic; and 
their so-called leader standing by, 
doubtless still with a great melan- 
choly wonder in his heart why 
revelation and inspiration never 
came to him, bending his very soul 
before the self-constituted prophets 
who exalted themselves over him. 
They refused him to share in the 
authority of their apostleship with an 
unimaginable arrogance which it is 
scarcely possible to believe, and made 
him submit to a re-ordination at their 
vulgar hands. Never man gave such 
proof of his sincerity. Others have 
founded sects, and withdrawn to rule 
over the organization which they had 
made; but Edward Irving formed his 
sect to obey it—to submit his honour 
to it—to give up his leadership for a 
servant’s office—to bow his heroic 
soul to the unspeakable presumption 
of some dozen nameless’ men. 
Finally, when he was all but dying, 
they sent him on a mission to 
Scotland, by urgent command of the 
prophets and tongues, which pro- 
fessed to convey the will of God. 
His friends and his doctors begged 
him to rest—to seek a softer atmos- 
phere for his worn-out frame—to 
think of his life; but what were 
these to God’s command? He rose 
up and went, knowing nothing but 
obedience, and got to Glasgow, al- 
most perishing by the way, where 
already that vault in the cathedral 
crypt was making ready for him, and 
the clouds gathering in ominous gran- 
deur about the sun which was going 
down at noon, 
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His father-in-law, Dr. Martin of 
Kirkcaldy, thus describes the ending 
of all:— 

“ Of his implicit obedience to what he 
believed to be the voice of Jehovah, one 
of the most striking instances was that 
which led to his dying in Glasgow. His 
medical advisers had recommended him 
to proceed, before the end of autumn, to 
Madeira, or some other spot where he 
might shun the vicissitudes of a Bri- 
tish winter. But some of the oracular 
voices which found utterance in his 
church had proclaimed it to be the will 
of God that he should go to Scotland, 
and doa great work there. Accordingly, 
after an equestrian tour in Wales, by 
which his health appeared at first to be 
improved, but the benefit of which he 
lost through exposure to the weather 
and occasional preaching contrary to 
the injunction of his physician, he ar- 
rived at Liverpool on his way to the 
north. In that town he was taken 
alarmingly ill, and was unable for seve- 
ral days to quit his bed; but no sooner 
could he rise and walk through the 
room, than he went, in defiance of the 
“er gages of his medical attendant, on 

oard a steamboat for Greenock. From 
Greenock he proceeded to Glasgow, de- 
lighted at having reached the first desti- 
nation which had been indicated to him. 
From Glasgow it was his purpose to pro- 
ceed to Edinburgh; but this, I need not 
say, he never accomplished. So much, 
however, was his mind impressed with 
its being his duty to go there, that even 
aiter he was unable to rise from his bed 
without assistance, he proposed that he 
should be carried thither in a litter, if 
the journey could not be accomplished 
in any other way; and it was only be- 
cause his friends about him refused to 
comply with his urgent request, that the 
thing was not done. Could he have 
commanded the means himself, the at- 
tempt at least would have been made. 
Nor, though his frame of mind was that 
of almost continual converse with God, 
do I think that he ever lost the confi- 
dence that, after being brought to the 
very brink of the grave, he was still to 
mark the finger of God by receiving 
strength for his Scottish mission, till 
the last day of his life was far advanced, 
when one of the most remarkable and 
comforting expressions he uttered seem- 
ed to intimate that he had been debat- 
ing the point with himself whether he 
should yield to the monitions which in- 
creasing weakness gave him of approach- 
ing dissolution, or retain his assurance 
that he should yet be reinvigorated for 
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his undertaking. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘the 
sum of the matter is—if I live, I live, 
unto the Lord; and if I die, I die unto 
the Lord; living or dying, I am the 
Lord’s ;'—a conclusion which seemed to 
set at rest all his difficulties on the sub- 
ject of his duty. So strongly had his 
confidence of restoration communicated 
itself to Mrs. Irving, that it was not 
till within an hour or so of his death that 
she entertained any idea of the ap- 
proaching event.” 


So he died; and, young as he still 
was, it is impossible to grudge him 
such a death. He died deluded, but 
unstained—by an unexampled for- 
tune gone astray, yet unimpeach- 
able—a pure, religious, holy soul, 
without a speck upon the truth 
and the devotion of his own na- 
ture, and more than making up his 
errors by the spectacle, never sur- 
passed, and to which we know 
scarcely a parallel, of these last for- 
saken and unapplauded years of his 
martyrdom. Certainly this was truth 
alone, and yearning for the will of 
God, that persuaded such a man to 
undergo such a discipline. In the 
very depth of his error he vindicates 
himself. And so he died; and they 
buried him in the crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral, in the deep religious 
gloom of that noblest of subterranean 
chapels. And long ere this last act 
was accomplished, he had gotten that 
key of all mysteries which never is 
let down into the world, and begun 
the real life which errs and stumbles 
never more. 

It matters little to its hero that so 
few are aware ef this strange and 
noble epic of modern life; but it 
matters much to the world, which 
has not yet learned to know what a 
great story that is which it passes by 
and wits not of. Such elements. of 
pity and of terror, the ancient tragic 
rule, are in no other tale of recent 
times with which we are acquainted ; 
and few are the records of any time 
which display, in all his glorious 
strength and weakness, his wonder- 
ful humanness and personality, so 
complete a man. 

For it is not to Irving’s genius 
alone that so singular an interest be- 
longs: it is not even his genius prin- 
cipally which one thinks of ia his 
works; and if any one of our readers 
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suppose—as many may—that our 
testimony is partial or exaggerated, 
we can but refer them to those works 
of Irving which the fame of Irving- 
ism has covered up and buried from 
daylight and the world; where they 
will find ample excuse for all that 
may seem extravagant in our admi- 
ration; and when, in his appeals— 
in his denunciations—for which last 
we claim no praise of toleration or 
charitable judgment—they are fiery, 
sweeping, and absolute, as the mind 
which uttered them—in every de- 
velopment and digression of his ora- 
tory—they will see, not an intellect, 
but a man. It is this characteristic 
which conveys to the whole that 
singular elevation and_ subliming 
force of which it is hard to resist the 
influence. It is not the mind that 
speaks, but the heart, the affections, 
almost, if that is possible, the very 
person—the whole complete being— 
a power which baftles criticism, and 
defies logic, and takes triumphant 
possession of the imagination and 
sympathies—the other hearts to 
which this heart makes its vehement 
appeal and address. 

And perhaps Edward Irving is as 
entirely a national hero as Wallace- 
wight. His whole soul and eloquence 
breathe of his country—a heroic sub- 
limation of the lyrical and choral 
genius of his native soil. And it is 
remarkable that the greatest preach- 
ers of the last and the present gene- 
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ration—those most certain -to bring 
together, for example, the dazzling 
crowds of this metropolis—have 
been and are the issue of the sedat- 
est nation and least imaginative 
Church ‘in existence, — Scottish 
preachers, of a fervid and exn- 
berant eloquence peculiar to the 
North. So universal is this paradox, 
that it is with surprise, as well as 
admiration, that we see the new de- 
velopment of Scottish preaching, 
which has recently lifted up a 
calmer, softer, and more equable 
voice in the country of Chalmers 
and Irving. Mr. Caird vindicates 
Scottish pulpit eloquence from one- 
sidedness, and demonstrates that the 
lofty quiet of authoritative oratory 
does not belong alone to the golden 
mouth of the old Episcopate, or the 
stately English of those great preach- 
ers whose calmer renown belongs to 
this side of the Tweed. Yet the 
common affirmation, which says of 
the author of Religion in Common 
Life that he preaches like a bishop, 
is not without its truth and insight. 
Where imagination is permitted, it is 
less violent and dominant; and we 
shall still find the calmer voice rare 
and single, and the vehement voice 
the more usual expression, whether 
we take the present generation of 
the reticent and abstract Church of 
Scotland as our rule of Scottish 
preaching, or any former generation 
of the past. 





THE LIGHT ON THE 


HEARTH.—PART III. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.” 


“Like the swell of some sweet 
tune,” like the rising of rich melody, 
is the progress of young life, now 
bursting into full chorus, now sink- 
ing into low soft cadences, now run- 
ning tmto gushing thrills; sometimes 
throwing out a discordant note or a 
mournful one, and then rushing again 
into mellow flows of music. 

As the score of some sweet loved 


harmony, the tune of young life— 
young life ripening into manhood, 
swelling into feeling and passion, 
rising into hope, aspiration, ambi- 
tion, softening into love—sounding, 
flowing onwards, ever onwards, falls 
again on my ear. 

It was the transition-time of life— 
the passing stage from boyhood, girl- 
hood, onwards to men and women— 
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the intermediate period, so graceful, 
so beautiful in the girl-woman, so 
full of opening beauty, of nascent 
poesy, of new thought and new vision, 
of timid, hesitating sensitiveness, 
which makes the young form, the 
young mind, quiver as an aspen, or 
bend as a willow in the breeze; so 
ripening, so pleasant, and yet so per- 
plexing to the boy-man; so set with 
hope, so cast with purpose ; so earnest, 
yet so fitfal in resolve; so confident 
in inward thought and will; so abash- 
ed in speeeh or action; so buoyant, 
yet so gauche—when all that is said 
is such half-utterance of what is 
thought; all that is done such feeble 
expression of what is felt. It was 
such transition-time when we were 
all meeting together again at Pen- 
haddoc, after a year or two jad 
passed away—a year or two broken 
into absences, into experiences of 
school and college life. Gerald and 
myself were on the debatable ground, 
men in dress and manner, youths 
in sympathies and feeling. Gerald 
more than myself had adopted and 
brought away with him the Oxonian 
mannerism,. the little trickeries and 
fopperies which hang often on the 
best natures, as wisps of hay or straw 
caught from passing wagons dangle 
from the boughs of a tree, incongru- 
ous and odd. The impulse of young 
life catches and carries on stray eccen- 
tricities with it, as a stream bears 
patches of mould or turf, which whirl 
on for a while in little eddies and 
little muddy circles, and then sink or 
disappear altogether. 

Any trick, or mode, or affectation 
of this sort, exasperated and irritated 
the Squire, and produced little effer- 
vescences, which in my Uncle Toby’s 
time were commoner with gentlemen 
of the army than their prayers, and 
even now, in these days of morality 
and decorum, escape from profane 
natures. But ever and anon, some 
frank hearty speech, or generous 
thought—some bold feat or manly 
impulse, would clear away the 
clouds. To see him put his horse 
vell and boldly at a fence—to see 
him give old Jim at the farm a turn 
of the shoulders and a tip of the toe 
which sent him on the broad of his 
back—to hear him dash out some 
earnest, heartful denunciation of 
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baseness or poltroonery—to see the 
impetuous spirit with which he 
would take up some wrong, or re- 
lieve some distress—would redeem 
the puppyism. ‘“ Ay, ay,” he would 
say to himself, “there is the making 
of a man in him, after all. ’Twill be 
all right; this nonsense will wear 
off. °Tis always the way with true 
blood. I remember that old Royal 
even, when he was a pup, would yelp 
and pretend to skirt, until bis true 
nature began to tell, and now he is 
the best and steadiest dog in the 
pack.” Taking this comfort and this 
experience to his heart, the Squire 
threw himself heartily on the com- 
panionship of his first-born. 

We were sitting in the old dining- 
room—the old room, with its wain- 
scof panels, hung with the old por- 
traits, which were a corollary on the 
Grenfell pedigree—a hieroglyphic il- 
lustration of the Grenfell character 
and history. The same face, the 
same features, with here and there 
some strange exception, such as every 
race shows, shaded and varied by the 
temper of generations and the cos- 
tume of ages, photographed a lineage 
of stalwart, manly, honest men, from 
the Crusader, stiff, grim, and religi- 
ous as pre-Raphaelite art could de- 
sire, down through the stages of the 
warriors of the Roses, the Cavaliers, 
bearded and Vandyked, the men of 
the Georges, smug, smooth-shaven, 
and voluptuous (and this, perhaps, 
was the worse phase of the family 
physiognomy), down to the fox-hunt- 
ing father. There was one portrait 
—that of an ancestor who had 
fought with the Parliament in the 
civil wars—which the Squire would 
have fain turned to the wall, and 
made, a Faliero among Grenfells, 
save that a sort of race-reverence 
awed him from passing a doom on 
the men of the past. Gerald, in wil- 
fulness and sportfulness, would often 
instance this as “the best-looking 
and most like a man of the lot,” 
and would tempt Rose to say the 
same; but the girl’s eye would not 
recognise beauty in the Puritan’s 
look or garb. Here and there a fa- 
vourite hunter or doggor a group of 
dead game or fruit, intermitted the 
ancestral row: but the prettiest and 
softest relief to the armour and the 
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wigs and the strong visages, was the 
picture which stood over the chim- 
ney-piece, of two young girls, sisters, 
whose bloom, beauty, and youth, 
shone out amid the manly character- 
istics like gleams in a dark sky, or 
little oases in rugged scenery, shed- 
ding the charm of feminine grace 
over the family lineaments. 

A contrast, too, to the dark oak 
panelling was the chimney-piece of 
Carrara marble, sculptured with 
bunches of grapes and vine-leaves 
and Bacchante groups, all touched 
with the skilful hand and the sunny 
thought of southern clime. This had 
been imported by a virtuoso of the 
race—a Grenfell who had gone s0 
much out of the track as to be a tra- 
veller.and the member of an embassy, 
and left this as a memorial of his 
taste and travel. The Squire, though 
yielding to an admiration of its 
beauty, hardly looked upon it as a 
legitimate ornament, and regarded it 
very much as he would have the in- 
troduction of foreign blood into his 
stable or kennel. The wine was on 
the table, and dishes of fruit, inter- 


spersed with vases of flowers, suited 
well with the summer time and the 
summer light and the summer air 
which was passing in through the 


open windows. The Squire sat in a 
large oak chair, and considered that 
he thereby avoided the effeminacy of 
ease, and the undignified posture en- 
tailed by the small, straight-backed 
enormities in which our ancestors 
and ancestresses loved to mould their 
attitudes. He was quaffing port, 
upholding it as the manly drink— 
jeering at Gerald, who affected to 
prefer claret. Port was then as or- 
thodox as Church and State, and 
sherry or light wines looked upon 
with pretty much the same feeling 
as Radicalism or Dissent. In fact, the 
age had then a port-wine flavour and 
tone—full, strong, and well-bodied, 
but rather heavy at seasons, perhaps, 
and apt to get very crusted, bees- 
wingy, and tawny with age. The 
windows looked out on the lawn, 
nearly opposite the oak. There, on 
garden-chairs, or on a pile of cushions, 
sat the matrons. At their feet lay 
Rose, half-sitting, half-reclining—the 
soft face now shown in delicate pro- 
file, now turned in fuller contour, with 
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the sunny ringlets, golden as ever, 
dancing and falling in rich shades 
over cheek and shoulders ; the figure 
in all its movements, all its poses, 
graceful, and true to the curves and 
lines of beauty. She had not changed 
—not changed from childhood on to 
womanhood, but unfolded gently,— 
opening from one stage into the 
other, ever with the same loveliness 
—not brilliant, not dazzling, not 
coldly classical, but the soft, bright, 
beaming loveliness which lights on 
the soul with the warmth of a sun- 
beam and the breath of a zephyr. 
The eye had deepened its blue, and 
the long fringes of the lashes were 
darker and richer; the forehead had 
kept its fair roundness, and the same 
dimples played around the mouth 
and chin; the lips were ripe and 
dewy as ever. The face was all ex- 
pression, ever lighting with passing 
thought and feeling; and _ the 
thoughts and feelings must have 
been bright and gladsome, for such 
were the smiles and glances which 
gleamed from eye and lip, and dim- 
pled in every feature. It could not 
grow fairer, but had still the fresh 
soft touch and bloom of blossom—the 
floating downy fairness which is to 
the marble and enamel whiteness of 
skin as the colours of nature are to 
those of art. 


* When her life was yet in bud, 
It but foretold the perfect rose.” 


Her figure had grown to my ideal. 
Springing up to a fair height—the 
height of grace and symmetry—and 
sweeping softly in its outline, never 
bursting into fulness, or sinking into 
sudden falls, it had more the elegance 
of the Greek type than is often asso- 
ciated with Saxon beauty, and when 
it moved, or bended, or bounded, 
then there I saw and felt what is the 
poetry of motion. The voice, the 
laugh—they were to be felt as well 
as heard. 

Rose, Rose! how the dull pulse 
and the world-worn heart beat and 
throb even now, as thy picture rises 
before me! 

All eyes were turned towards her 
at every pause, and at every sound, 
laugh, or word, or song, which came 
from without,—Gerald’s with the 
fervent gaze of early love and wor- 
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ship—mine with the deep abiding 
devotion which silent unspoken 
hearts ofttimes bestow—the Squire’s 
with the hearty, smiling, pleasant 
‘ook of fondness and admiration— 
Trevenna’s with the ri, t, still, full- 
joyed gaze which recognises the bless- 
ing—the all-pervading, all-satisfying 
blessing—of a life. Thus the wine 
was passed, and the evening light 
shone, and the gladness of happy 
thoughts waved on from heart to 
heart. “These young fellows, Ro- 
ger,” said the Squire (for confidence 
and fellowship had now begotten fa- 
miliarity), ‘‘are so learned and so con- 
ceited, that ‘tis hard to stand up 
against their scholarship and their 
puppyism. As for that fellow,” point- 
ing to Gerald, “* with his frizzed head, 
his padded coat, and tight pantaloons, 
I could have cuffed him with all my 
heart, till I heard that he was the 
best oar of his college, and saw him 
stand so well up to old Tom to-day 
with the gloves. By the by, Genald, 
that touch of the left hand was some- 
thing new. Well, well, as long as 
they cram learning into the brain 
without driving manliness out of the 
heart, I shan’t quarrel with those 
universities. I can even pardon the 
dandyism of cravats, pomatum, and 
gewgaws, though I would rather not 
see a son of mine dressed like one of 
the chaps in the play-booth, or a 
monkey dancing before an organ.” 

Gerald smiled provokingly at this 
attack, and with an air of affectation 
gave a twist to his hair, touched up 
his cravat and frill, and patted a 
small snuff-box, carried for fashion 
only, and then laughed outright, as 
he looked down on his strong muscu- 
lar limbs, which even his artificial 
dress could not disguise. 

“You ought, John,” answered Tre- 
venna, “to have lived in the old 
primitive days, among the strong 
men—Paladins, Berserkers, and Vi- 
kings—with whom the manliness 
you admire so much was the prime 
virtue.” 

“ Well, Roger, they were not so far 
out. To be a man, seems to me a 
step towards being a gentleman or 
nobleman. The best gentlemen-races 
—the Greeks, the Arabs, the Nor- 
mans—were all manly. I am not 
much of a philosopher or political 
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economist, but I should begin to have 
my fears for an age or family when 
gentlehood became too fast and too 
fine for manhood. They must go to- 
gether to make a pace that will last.” 

The Squire was on his hobby now, 
so we slipped quietly away through 
the window, to join the group under- 
neath the tree. 

“The young ones are off, Roger. 
Youth to youth: young nature to 
young nature. "Tis the law of the 
world. See how that puppy is parad- 
ing and grimacing before Rose. By 
Jove! she is laughing at him. She 
will soon take the nonsense out of 
him. Nothing like a pure, pretty, 
gentle-nurtured girl, for making a 
fellow show out in his true colours. 
He will be his own man again before 
he has been with her a week; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if. the cravats and 
snuff-box mightn’t be had a bargain 
by that time.” 

“Youth to youth, John, is good 
poetry; but youth to youth some- 
times brings heart to heart; and 
*twould be well for us to look at the 
realities of the companionship ere it 
go farther. You may have views for 
your son—hopes and wishes which 
lead in a different direction ; and I— 
I could not bear that the shades of a 
crossed fancy or blighted love should 
dim the light of my hearth.” 

“Honestly said, Roger; said like 
aman. But don’t fret about that, or 
have any misgivings. The Dame and 
I have talked it over often and often. 
Rose is already a daughter in heart, 
and we shall gladly receive her as 
one under the old roof, if so God 
please. But we must let things take 
their own way. We often baulk 
young hearts by trying to help and 
hurrythem. This idea has been with 
us for years. Gentle blood, gentle 
nurture, is all we care for or ask. 
They must live on the old acres, as 
others have lived before. If Rose 
can redeem the remnant of the old 
mortgage on Penhaddoc, so much the 
better; otherwise the old land must 
bear the burden.” 

Could Trevenna’s face have been 
seen then, it would have shown a 
bright happy light, as though it were 
catching and reflecting the dawn of 
a rising future. 

“Tis too pleasaut a thought, John 
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—too pleasant, too perfect, to realise 
at once. It must be left, as you say, 
to time, and the course of their own 
hearts. God grant the issue may be 
such as we both desire. Meantime, 
the hope will be a bright star to 
follow.” 

A warm grip of the hand, a look 
such as true men give each other, and 
they passed forth, to hover round 
those who were knit to them now by 
a new hope—a new interest—a new 
future. 

The evening light was waning into 
that soft dimness in which outlines 
become confused, colours lost, and 
only a few bright spots of sward, or 
water, or upland, shine out from the 
midst of masses of shadow, or the 
shapes of waving, flowing shades. 
There was, too, the hush of eve—the 
hush of all save sweet sounds—rust- 
lings, murmurings, wavings of air, 
leaf, and water. The shadow of the 
old oak fell on us, and the moving of 
its thick foliage fanned us with a 
gentle freshness, I had been reading 
a poem to Rose—a tuneful tender 
lay of love—and like the lady of the 
lay, the guileless Genevieve, 

“She liStened with a flitting flush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ;” 


and if “the impulses of soul and 
sense thrilled then, and hopes and 
fears that kindle hope ;” and “if, like 
the murmur of a dream, she breathed 
a name,” it was not for me the im- 
pulses thrilled, nor my name that the 
spirit of the poem drew from her 
heart. 

What looks she dared—what wish- 
es she breathed—were Gerald’s—his, 
not mine. Even “the music and the 
doleful tale” were soon forgotten in 
his sportive sallies and laughing talk. 
Then the Squire called on her to chal- 
lenge the nightingale by a song: a 
simple sweet song it was, trilled 
forth with the soft voice, without art 
or effort—natural and gushing as a 
throstle’s note. The melody still 
swells and swells on my heart. She 
was a poem—music—a picture—all 
that spoke of beauty or gladness, to 
me and my thoughts. 

The nature had grown with the 
form——gentle, loving, sunny, pure, 
and joyous. The natures around— 
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the Squire’s healthy true-hearted- 
ness; the gentle, genial ladyhood of 
his dame; the earnest, deep feeling of 
the father; the calm, enduring love 
of the mother; the joyous, free spirit 
of Gerald—had all fanned, and foster- 
ed, and nurtured hers, as the air and 
the sunshine, the dews and thé rain, 
nourish and cherish the flower and 
tree. Even the grotesqueness agd 
comicality of Qnamino, ever seen, 
ever before her, had instilled a love 
of drollery, which showed itself ever 
and anon, softened in flashes of fun 
and wit. And mine? my nature; did 
it cast no shadow? act no minister- 
ing part? Yes, yes. Again and again, 
in the sense of beauty, in the touches 
of poesy bright and transient, in 
the imaginative thought, rare yet 
beautiful, I saw myself and my mis- 
sion. For this I had toiled and 
thought; had studied the face of 
nature like a book; had culled from 
poet, from fietion, and history, that I 
might cast and spread around and 
about her the loveliest, brightest, 
truest, purest things which were writ 
in the pages of creation, which had 
been uttered by the heart or mind 
of man; and they were drunk in, 
and inspired, and reissued in the 
pure tones and pure breathings of a 
maiden spirit. I had sown, that an- 
other might reap. Ingrate thought! 
Didst thou reap nought? Did heart 
ever thus feed heart without enrich- 
ing itself? Did not the thoughts and 
truths thus gathered and given, throw 
back and reflect their purity on the 
giver? Did they not often after, in 
the hour of trial and temptations, 
arise with guardian power? Did they 
not, in many an hour of sadness and 
loneliness, shed a brightness on the 
hearth, and clothe the spirit with 
strength? Yes; the giver ever re- 
ceives some guerdon in return, It 
is the law of being and the will of God. 


The evening was deepening into 
night, and all knew that the parting 
hour was near. We had retired 
under the portico, where the light 
from the drawing-room shone upon 
us, and little salvers with cake and 
wine were being handed round, when 
suddenly Quamino appeared, with a 
scared air and that ashy look which 
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fear or fright imprints on the negro 
skin. 

“Ah!” said Gerald, “ Quamino 
bas seen the ghost in the Lady’s 
Meadow again.” 

Our first impulse was to laugh at 
this ; but another look at the man’s 
face checked all merriment. There 
was a serious message on it. Mov- 
ing up to his master’s side, he whis- 
pered in his ear; yet the whisper, low 
though it was, vibrated and thrilled 
among us. ‘Massa, John’s son is 
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come, saar—your nephew, saar; him 
waiting at home, saar.” 

To those most nearly, concerned, 
Gerald and Rose, it was but an un- 
toward circumstance, this arrival, 
which might interrupt and break the 
pleasant meetings. To those who 
knew its meaning, it bore a dark 
boding, a shadow of coming evil, and 
shot with a lurid light throngh the 
bright unclouded sky, in which many 
a happy heart that night had seen a 
future. 


CHAPTER XI, 


The evening, so pleasant and so 
delightful in Penhaddoc Park, was a 
hot and dusty one to the inhabitants 
of the half village, half town of Dun- 
brook. They sat in their back par- 
lours or courts, trying to catch a 
little air from the garden or opening 
beyond, and were not to be attracted 
even by the sound of the guard’s horn 
announcing the arrival of the mail. 
Up the street it rattled nevertheless, 
and there was the usual apparition of 
Boots, the usual uncoiling of ostler 
and stable-boys, the usual dismount- 
ing of coachman and guard to com- 
pare way-bills and stretch their legs— 
a programme familiar enow in those 
days, but which will be to the next 
generation strange and curious as the 
unrolling of a mummy, or the de- 
scription of Olympic games. One 
passenger only descended. The bar- 
maid of the Queen’s Head rather ap- 
proved of the dark handsome gentle- 
man with the crisp curly hair, and 
made no exception at the rather 
thick lips and full fleshy skin, but 
smiled and curtsied her welcome, 
and summoned Boots to take the 
gentleman’s portmanteau to No. 2, 
*—about the extent of the Queen’s 
Head accommodation. ‘ No,” said 
the stranger, with a drawl half 
Yankee, half West Indian; “I don’t 
want a room. I’m going to Mister 
Trevenna’s; he lives hereabout, I 
believe.” The bar-maid backed out, 
and the Boots scraped in—for six- 
pence was sixpence to him, wherever 
he carried the portmantean. 

Very smart and very grand was 
that stranger. Of the extremest fa- 


shion and newest cut were his 
clothes. Brummel would have sneer- 
ed at his brooches, and rings, and 
cane, ‘yet they were only a little, a 
very little, exaggeration of his own, 
so narrow is the boundary betwixt 
fashion and vulgarity, taste and 
pretension. Onwards strutted the 
stranger on through the street, and 
up by the churchyard. Here at the 
wall Quamino was having an evening 
gossip with his friend the sexton. 

“So, Massa, will you see de ole 
Caenzou vault open at last: me tink 
him neber going home—him berry 
ole.’ 

“Yees; I have put he into his 
winter quarters: he was the last 
of his breed ; and "twas pretty near 
time too, for there wasn’t much more 
room. I’ve seed every vault now 
‘cept the Grenfell’s, and they tell 
me that’s an uncommon fine roomy 
place, all paved and floored quite 
grand. The old Squire was buried 
afore my time.” 

“Me hope you neber see him, 
Massa Will. P’haps you see wed- 
ding first. Dat more better than 
burying. More beer, more beef, more 
dance, more guinea, den.” And he 
grinned and chuckled at the thought 
of the feasting and merriment to 
come. At that moment the stranger 
turned the corner, and, playfully ap- 
pealing to the sensitiveness of Qua- 
mino’s shins with his whip, shouted 
out, “Hallo, nigger! is this you? 
you're jist the man I want. Where’s 
your master—where’s Mister Tre- 
venna ?” 

The black fell back ‘against’ the 
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wall, his limbs rigid, his eyes star- 
ing, and his mouth agape. Another 


touch of the whip made him start. 

“ Come, you fellow, is this the 
Way you treat your master’s nephew ? 
Show me the house, nigger.” 

“Yes, saar; yes, young Massa 
John; dis way, saar—here him is,” 
gasped out Quamino as he led the 
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way, looking back fartively over his 
shoulder, ever and anon, as though 
he hoped the dread apparition might 
vanish, and turn out a delusion. The 
gate closed on them,.and presently 
Quamino again issued forth, to carry 
the unwelcome tidings to the party 
at Penhaddoc. 


OHAPTER XII. 


The breakfast at Trevenna’s next 
morning was not a cheerful one. 
All were embarrassed and uneasy 
save the nephew, who was quite at 
home, criticising the place, suggest- 
ing his own plans and improvement, 
talking of his own doings, and bring- 
ing deep blushes and frowning shades 
on Rose’s face by coarse praises of 
her beauty. The father was scanning 
his features eagerly and anxiously. 
There was a likeness of the brother 
of his youth, but it was the likeness 
of the worst times ; there was a trace 
of the same beauty, but it was coarser, 
more sensual; the creole blood, too, 
showed itself in the dark, almost 
tawny complexion, in the stiff curls 
of the dark hair, and the fulness of 
the lips; and there was a lurking 
expression of cunning and of strong 
passion which gave little promise 
of character. Trevenna’s spirit 
sank at the survey—sank at the 
thought how much of his fate might 
be in this man’s hands; and he 
shuddered as he looked on Rose, and 
saw in dread the dark heavy cloud 
which even then might be lowering 
over the light on his hearth. 

The Squire’s advice on a former 
trial was still potent, and he girded 
up his heart to meet the evil, to test 
its reality, and then to encounter it 
as he best might. The first point 
was to ascertain whether that fatal 
foolish compact, made and attested 
in former days, was in existence ; 
whether it would be enforced, and 
‘whether his nephew’s coming had 
any connection with it. It was a 
point on which his fate turned—a 
question which tried his strength 
to the uttermost. That compact— 
those*damning clauses, how should 
he meet them? Evade then? No. 


His honour recognised their validity ; 
binding were they by conscience, if 
not by law. The full penalty should 
be paid. Rose sacrificed? No, no, 
God forbid, God forbid, his soul cried 
in its wrestlings; that can be averted, 
The wealth shall go—the wealth, the 
lands which are toiled for, coveted, 
let them go. We can be poor again, 
poor as when life began; but still 
there may be—there will be—light 
on the hearth ; and then the thought 
of the last night’s talk, of the visions 
then raised, came across him ; how 
were they to be realised? Might not 
the blight of a faded heart still fall 
on his child ? 

There were moments of agony in 
which these thoughts and questions 
came whelming on his mind. It was 
a sore, stern trial, but his soul rose 
to meet it, strong and calm. 

When the meal was ended, Tre- 
venna proposed that his nephew 
should wok over the grounds with 
him, and tell him all about himself, 
and his belongings, and the old pro- 

erty. 

“Time enough for that, uncle,” 
said he in reply. “I think I would 
rather have a stroll with my pretty 
cousin Rose here. It is time that we 
should get a little acquainted. Why, 
she scarcely knew my name,or that 
there was such a fellow in the world. 
Did you, Rose?” 

Trevenna, with a sigh of reluctance, 
assented. The delay of a resolve is 
ever bitter to strong hearts. Rose 
and her cousin went forth into the 
garden together, and made the tour 
of her flower-beds and small green- 
house. These interested him little, 
and her pure spirit was ever and 
again repelled by some coarse thought 
or familiarity of admiration. 
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“Hallo,” he said, as they came 
back to the old hawthorn, pointing 
to a mound of turf underneath its 
boughs, “you’ve been making a 
churchyard of your lawn, cousin. 
What have you buried here?” 

“Ah,” answered Rose, “that’s 
poor old Domingo’s grave. It was 
the spot he always loved to lie on 
latterly, and so we buried him 
here.” 

“ And who the deuce was Domin- 
go, cousin ?” 

“Oh, the old dog, the faithful old 
bloodhound, that papa brought home 
with him; he was a true old ser- 
vant, and we all missed him when 
he died.” 

“Yes, I recollect now something 
about him. Wasn’t that the dog 
that saved uncle’s life when that 
chap of his made the stab at his 
throat?” 

Rose shrunk back almost in horror 
at a grossness of feeling so strange 
and revolting to her, and then, re- 
covering herself a little, said— 

“Old Domingo did us much ser- 
vice; he was always devoted to me; 
and ’twas he, too, who pointed out 
where my poor brother lay in the 
river; he never recovered himself, 
after being carried away by that ter- 
rible flood, and was very much broken 
from that time, and grew older and 
feebler very fast, until one day, after 
licking my face as usual, he lay down 
at my feet, and I felt his weight 
grow very heavy, and called Qua- 
mino: when he came to lift him up, 
the poor old fellow was quite dead.” 

“Why, surely that isn’t a tear in 
your eye, cousin Rose? You can’t be 
crying fora dog? Well, if that ain’t 
about the queerest thing ever I 
saw.” 

““Ah—him, bery good ole fellow, 
Domingo,” chimed in Quamino, who 
had now joined the group; “not bery 
social p’haps, but berry fond of 
Missey Rose. Me feel quite lonely 
when he’s gone.” 

“I wonder, Rose,” said her cousin, 
as they sauntered on down the path 
toward the gate, “that you allow that 
nigger to be so familiar; those fel- 
lows ought to be kept well under.” 

“What, Quamino! who has nursed 
and tended me ever since I was born. 
Dear old Quamino,” said Rose, with 
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alaugh. ‘“ You would not have me 
treat hirn like a servant.” 

“Well, I know that if I had him 
with me, I’d cowhide the impudence 
out of him. There’s nothing like 
cowhiding for those scoundrels.” 
And as he spoke there grew a savage 
scowl on his face that made Rose 
tremble. 

“Well,” he rejoined after a pause, 
“so that chap is gone. <A good 
thing, too—good riddance I should 
think; the best thing that could 
happen.” 

“Let us come on and see his 
grave,” answered Rose, choking her 
indignation. ‘“ Here it is in the sun- 
niest corner of the old churchyard.” 

There it stood, in the full heat of 
the sunshine, a plain grave, with a 
plain slab at the head bearing the 
few words :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF JAMES, 
SON OF ROGER TREVENNA, 
“FOUND DROWNED.” 


PEAOE TO HIS SOUL. 


Rose looked sad, as she always did 
when she came there, and the cousin 
muttered between his teeth, “ He’s 
well out of the way, at any rate.” 

Old Beelzebub stood at the gate as 
they went out, grinning sardonically, 
and making an obeisance to Rose, the 
humility of which perhaps might be 
attributed to the fact of his having 
seen a cask of cider just carried into 
Trevenna’s house. 

‘Thank you, Will; thank you— 
this is my cousin from the West In- 
dies.” 

“He may be yer cousin in blood, 
but he ben’t your cousin in beauty,” 
growled the old fellow as he shut the 
gate; and then went away muttering, 
“J don’t like the looks of that chap.” 

In the evening the whole family 
from the Park made a sally on Tre- 
venna’s house; I had joined them on 
the road. There was a look of secret 
satisfaction on all their faces, which 
I could not understand. The Squire 
was evidently big and bursting with 
some design. Gerald looked radiant 
with hafpy thought, and several 
times slapped me on the back, or 
smiled in my face with some happy 
impulse. We found our friends sit- 
ting out on the lawn. The introduc- 
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tion was rather stiff and constrained. 
The West Indian was abashed at first, 
and cowered in the presence of gentle 
breeding. Rose was startled and 
fluttered, Trevenna grave and anxi- 
ous. After a while the conversation 
became a little more easy, and the old 
tone was resumed with most of us, 
Rose would give a little shudder now 
and then when a vulgar thought 
dropped from her cousin, and Gerald's 
fist would clench and his eye flash 
when her name came on his lips; but 
the visit seemed pleasant enough to 
all, and was evidently pregnant with 
some purpose to most. 

“ Now then,” said the Squire, “we 
must be wending homewards, Roger, 
but we will first sit a little, and tres- 
pass on you for a biscuit and a little 
wine and water.” 

In we all went—all save Gerald and 
Rose, who, as it appeared to me, were 
left, by some preconcerted arrange- 
ment, alone under the old hawthorn. 

The Squire looked back on them as 
We entered, and giving me a poke in 
the ribs, said—* All right; we shall 
give that fellow the cross-butiock 

et 7 

And he chuckled long and loudly 
at the success of his diplomacy. Par- 
don me, oh august body of diplomats! 
Chuckle—did I say chuckle in con- 
nection with diplomacy? Pardon 
again, most grave and reverent seig- 
nors—a_half-smile, a rise of the eye- 
brows is, we know, the greatest de- 
monstration that could ever be allow- 
ed in that august science. But the 
Squire’s diplomacy was of the rudest 
kind. What could be expected of a 
man who felt? 

And Gerald and Rose were alone 
under the hawthorn tree—alone 
with “the rich and balmy eve,” alone 
with their own hearts. 

Happy hour! happy young hearts! 
Love was breathing around them— 
hope was before them—youth welling 
withia. There was little need to tell 
what each had felt and known long 
long since. Yet it was sweet to hear 
and sweet to tell—sweet from loving 
lips to give the utterance of pent-up 
treasured hope. Sweet to Rose’s ear 
was the full, fervid voice of her be- 
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loved; sweet to his the half-whis- 
pered, half-spoken murmurs of virgin 
love. The moonlight beamed softly, 
the stars shone brightly out, and the 
breezes swept sweetly and musically 
through the trees, as the word was 
spoken, the troth plighted, which 
bound heart to heart for evermore, 

Sweet income must these vows 
have wafted to the guardian presences 
which waved and floated around, for 
if there be a thing sweet to celestial 
natures, it must be the pure true 
breathings of young love. 


The Squire laughed and rubbed his 
hands with glee, as he looked on the 
bright eyes of Gerald and the flushed 
face of Rose, when they rejoined the 
party; and there was more than 
usual heartiness in the grasp he gave 
Trevenna’s hand at parting—more 
than usual warmth and fondness in 
the kiss he pressed on Rose’s cheek, 
and in the “God bless thee, my 
child!” with which he said good- 
night. 

Good-night—all had gone, and 
Rose was kneeling with her head in 
her mother’s lap, telling with timid 
joy and sobbing utterance all her 
heart’s happiness; telling with pride 
the brave manly truthfulness of her 
lover in seeking her troth; how at 
once, ere changes came, that in weal 
or woe she might be his, he hers; and 
how his father and dear mother had 
chosen her for their daughter, and 
had prompted him to this—telling, 
half in pride and half in bashfulness, 
of the love that glowed in her own 
heart, true and tender, strong and 
enduring; and the mother’s arms 
were gathered softly then around her 
child, and her kisses fell warm upon 
her cheek, and her blessings were 
prayed and prayed upon that loved 
head. 

Good-night— Rose lay down to 
sleep—sweetly breathed prayers on 
her lips, soft sweet hopes in her soul; 
happy, happy peaceful thoughts in 
her heart. 

The light was bright on the hearth 
that night. Were there to be clouds 
in the morning? 
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heart, true and tender, strong and 
enduring; and the mother’s arms 
were gathered softly then around her 
child, and her kisses fell warm upon 
her cheek, and her blessings were 
prayed and prayed upon that loved 
head. 

Good-night—Rose lay down to 
sleep—sweetly breathed prayers on 
her lips, soft sweet hopes in her soul ; 
happy, happy peaceful thoughts in 
her heart. 

The light was bright on the hearth 
that night. Were there to be clouds 
in the morning ? 


_ OHAPTER XIII. 


The morning came, and Trevenna 
and his nephew were walking alone 
in his garden. The hour of explana- 
tion had arrived. They had talked 
of the family—of his mother, his 
brothers—and were discussing the 
property. 

“So your estate answers very well, 
uncle, does it. Your agent must be 
a sharp fellow. I know that ours 
isn’t a very paying concern. Fact is, 
I am preciously driven to make it 
pay at all, we have had such losses 
lately. Our niggers seem to be al- 
ways dying, or falling sick, or getting 
maimed; and the crops have failed 
for two or three years from the want 
of hands; and mother is so extrava- 
gant, that we must mortgage or sell 
soon if things don’t mend. ’Twas 
this property partly that brought me 
over. 1] thought you might help us.” 

Trevenna’s face brightened—the 
request for help seemed to indicate 
that there was no power of demand. 

“Surely I will help,” hesaid quickly, 
“in all that can; but how do you 
propose that my assistance should be 
applied ?” 

“Why, we thought,” was the an- 
swer, “that as your estate is in such 
order, and the niggers all healthy and 
in good working state, that if you 
were to give me the management of 
that, one plantation might help the 
other, and so we might contrive to 
go ahead a little, and get straight 
again.” 

The cloven foot was peeping forth 
now. 
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“ Well, I cannot see, if you don’t 
make one estate pay, how having 
another on your hands will mend 
matters. I should rather recommend 
that yours should be put under 
management a while. Well governed 
it must pay, for the land is more pro- 
ductive and better than mine. If 
ready money be wanted meanwhile, 
why, I can advance it.” 

“Why, you see, uncle, we consider ° 
that our failures are owing to the bad 
condition of the niggers. They were 
always bad—bad, as you know, when 
you left, and they are getting worse 
and worse, and the land is falling 
back every year from want of labour. 
Now, if we could work your people 
in with ours, and change ’em about 
a little, they might come round; and 
once in fair working order, we should 
raise value from the land.” 

“No, no,”answered Trevenna,firmly, 
and almost sternly. “I will never do 
this. Once in my life, already, is my 
conscience charged with injustice to 
these slaves. Once have I sacrificed 
them to my selfish interests, and for- 
gotten my responsibilities, Never 
again. My orders for their govern- 
ment are just, I believe, and impera- 
tive. Never will I transfer my power 
over them to another, until I sur- 
render the trust into God’s hands.” 

“ That’s all very fine, uncle Roger; 
but you will, I expect, have to turn 
’em over to some other hands one 
day, if there is any law in this little ' 
document, here;” and as he spoke 
he produced from his pocket a small, 
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yellow, dingy piece of paper, which 
Trevenna recognised too surely as 
the compact— the dreaded compact 
—made and drawn up betwixt his 
brother and himself in the days of 
their youthful love and confidence. 
He was expecting and prepared for 
this. 

“This paper, you see, uncle, I 
found,” continued he, “* when search- 
ing in father’s desk for some docu- 
ments about the estate and the nig- 
gers; and our lawyers tell me it is 
good in law. You know all about it, 
I daresay. It is an agreement be- 
twixt John and Roger Trevenna, 
regularly dated and signed—to the 
efiect, that they will share and share 
any wealth or property they acquire ; 
and that the survivor shall inherit 
all—or that the male heir of one shall 
succeed if the other die childless or 
leave no son; and that if one have a 
daughter, and the other a son, that 
the children should marry; or that, 
in default of this, that the eldest son 
of either should be sole and entire heir. 
This reads plain enough, uncle, and 
*twas precious lucky I hit upon it. 
We should soon be in the market, 
otherwise. "T'was quite a godsend, 
you see, and father never mentioned 
it to us, or gave us a hint of it. Now, 
I shouldn’t wish to make hard terms; 
but fact is, it’s neck or nothing with 
me, our case is that desperate, and 
we must help ourselves. I thought 
we might have made a sort of com- 
promise ; and that if you would have 
given over the plantation to us at 
once—niggers and all—we would 
have shared profits, said nothing more 
about other little things, and torn up 
this bit of paper. You ride so rusty, 
however, about the niggers, that we 
must stick to our bond. And now, 
too, that I’ve seen Cousin Rose is so 
pretty and likely, I would rather 
stand by the text. There is some 
little nonsense about her, but that 
would wear off in Barbadoes; and 
she would make me a nice wife. We 
would send mother tramping off to 
her place, for nobody, you know, 
could live with her.” 

Trevenna’s brow had darkened and 
darkened from sentence to sentence, 
and at the mention of Rose’s name 
he looked as though he could have 
struck and crushed the man before 
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him down to the earth, and his whole 
frame shook with strong, terrible emo- 
tion. 

**Rose—Rose—to you. Rose your 
wife,” he gasped out at last. “My 
child sacrificed to you—tied to your 
nature—living your life. Never, 
never. I would sooner see her work- 
ing, starving — begging even —than 
that. God defend her from such fate,” 
and he wiped the thick drops of per- 
spiration from his forehead as he 
spoke. “Hear me,” he said, speaking 
now more calmly. “That bond is 
binding—binding to me—binding by 
a stronger hold than law. It was 
given freely, and with the impulse of 
love and honour. In honour it shall 
be kept. To the very letter it shall 
be fulfilled. The estate must go—so 
it was willed by us. But my daughter 
is mine—tmine shall she be—mine in 
life; and if I must leave her to 
poverty or dependence, I will trust 
her to the Providence of God, rather 
than doom her to the miseries of such 
a life as you would inflict on her. 
After my death the West Indian pro- 
perty shall pass over to you—so says 
the deed. How that will profit you, 
meanwhile, I cannot see.” 

“T will tell you, uncle;” and there 
flashed on his face at the words a 
glance of dark, vengeful cunning. 
“You see, if I show this deed in 
London or Barbadoes, approved by 
legal authority as law, there will be 
plenty ready to buy the reversion of 
such an estate as yours; and mind 
you, after that was done, you would 
not have power to manumit or part 
with a single nigger. They must all 
pass over with the land. So you see, 
the daughter or the niggers must be 
sacrificed. That’s a point for your 
conscience. Now, then, hear me; 
this is the end and upshot of it: I 
shall go to London, and try if this 
bond is good enough to act upon. I 
shall come back by a certain day— 
this day twelvemonths, let it be—and 
then ’twill be for you to say the word 
—Rose or the niggers. I shall have 
the working of those fellows yet. 
Good-by, uncle—love to cousin,” he 
said mpckingly, whilst the savage 
scowl lowered on his face, threaten- 
ing and lurid. 

Trevenna stood, still and silent, 
stunned and dumbed by this new 
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difficulty—a difficulty he had never 
seen or anticipated; and he felt in his 
soul that the doom of retribation was 
not yet fulfilled, and that there was 
coming yet a sterner, sterner trial, 
betwixt his conscience and self. The 
slaves, who he had resolved should 
pass from his hands into freedom— 
whose emancipation he was gradually 
progressing and working out—they 
must be again subject to a cruel and 
unprincipled thrall, ’I'was a hard 
trial—hard after so many years of 
atonement; and the thought—the 
agony of this thought so absorbed him, 
that he saw not his nephew depart, or 
said a word of farewell. 
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“ Out of my way, nigger, and take 
that for your sauce,” said the West 
Indian to Quamino at the gate, strik- 
ing him at the same time sharply on 
the shins, 

“ P’rhaps no more nigger than yes- 
self,” yelled Quamino after him, dane- 
ing at the same time, and rubbing the 
afflicted part. “You hab the heart 
of black Guinea nigger, surely—you 
hab; and you hab not all white blood, 
too.” 

The West Indian turned, with the 
impulse of taking vengeance for this 
insult; then stopped, shook his whip 
menacingly, and strode off into the 
town. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“The grand old name of gentleman.” 


A grand old name, a grand thing 
is that gentleman—a name and a 
rank it has been ever among the 
hierarchies of men. Throughout the 
generations and the ages, through 
the nations and peoples, from the 
“grand old gardener” downwards, it 
has been recognised as a name and a 
power. It has had a different sound 
in different tongues. Sometimes it has 
been expressed by certain letters, and 
sometimes by others. Under every 
synonyme, however, it has been re- 
cognised and acknowledged. Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Normans, Celts, 
Saxons, the American Indians; all 
the rainifications of the great tribes 
of men; all the dispersions of the 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet divisions, 
have set it up as a dignity and a prin- 
ciple. Those who would not bow 
down before king, or uncover to a 
noble, have done instinctive homage 
to the gentleman. That homage is an 
intuition—a recognition of the quali- 
ties which man feels to be great, and 
high, and gentle. The title asserts 
itself. It depends not on patents, on 
accolades, on coronets, on principali- 
ties and seignories, on muniments and 
pedigrees. It is a nature. Whereare 
generosity, highmindedness, honour, 
courage, truth, faith, love, there is 
given the name, there is the thing, 
gentleman. The name may be pa- 
raded where these are not, but it is 
then only a sham and a mockery. 


Gentlehood, too, has its own fashions 
and manners, apes not those of the 
times, and therefore may sometimes 
have a homeliness in externals to 
vulgar perception—to those who see 
not the grandeur of the heart. To 
the true kin it has its symbols and 
insignia plain and manifest; for all it 
has its influences. Our Squire, had 
he appeared there, would have raised 
all the glasses in the Brighton pa- 
vilion. The most fledgling attaché 
would have ridiculed his bow, and a 
Mary-le-bone vestryman would have 
made a better speech; but there was 
stamped on him the name and nature 
of gentleman, and his words had 
weight, and his character had power. 
Vulgarity and pretension quailed in 
his presence, and those below him 
owned him intuitively as a superior. 

It is the property of these gentle- 
men to come to the front, to stand 
forth, grand and true, when worldli- 
ness falls back, and selfishness shows 
recreant, to attest then the nobility of 
man, and set it above the paltry acci- 
dents of fortune, waar adver- 
sity—-to do this without effort, and as 
from involuntary impulse, 

Our Squire was about to illustrate 
this. 

We have returned to an old scene 


‘—the summer-house by the river. 


The party is dispersed much as be- 
fore. The Squire and his friend oc- 
cupy the mossy seat: the mothers 
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have the old trunk-tree; Gerald and 
Rose are sitting on a sloping bank, a 
little apart. I was lying on the grass, 
reading apparently, in heart surveying 
all the persons of our little drama. 

“Nonsense! Roger,” said the Squire, 
halflaughingly—“ offour engagement! 
Rose give back his troth to Gerald, 
because you may chance to be poorer 
than we ‘thought. If I thought the 
fellow had such an idea in his heart, 
I would disinherit him. But I know 
he hasn’t. No, by Jove, he is a true 
gentleman. Not wish to hold us to 
our word! What are gentlemen held 
by, then, if not by their words and 
honours? Is every little change and 
shift in the world’s circumstances to 
blow our honour and faith about 
like thistle-down? The fact is, Roger, 
we foresaw this. We guessed that the 
nephew’s coming was a sign of bad 
weather—of coming trouble; so we 
determined to be beforehand—to se- 
cure sweet Rose, so that, once a Gren- 
fell by plighted troth, no afterclap 
could change or alter that. The 
Dame planned it, and that puppy 
there certainly played his part very 
well. Luckily it jumped with his 
own desires, otherwise he would have 
been obstinate enough, I dare say. 
Rose has been chosen as a daughter of 
our house, and so it stands. Rich or 
poor, with lands or without lands, it 
is the same, unless you wish to draw 
back, and object to that fellow there 
as a son-in-law.” 

“ John, John, this is too much, too 
generous. You must think of all that 
is before me—of what is impending 
over us, ere you cast your lot in with 
ours. Wait atleast until this year of 
ordeal is passed, and the event shows 
itself. Let the young people be free 
till then.” 

“Wait we must, Roger, for they 
cannot marry yet, and must bide a 
while. That fellow must go forth, 
and make his way in the world, and 
prove himsqf a man, ere he comes 
back to make his dovecote here; but 
as for being free, that’s a matter 
neither you nor I can arrange. We 
can’t say to their hearts ‘ forget,’ you 
know, Roger; and you don’t intend 
to act the great Bashaw by locking 
up Rose; nor shall I do the part of 
melodramatic father, by sending forth 
Gerald with a command to forsake 
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the woman whom he has chosen, be- 
cause it turns out that she may not 
have a dower. No, no. Let them 
alone. Let them love, and be loved. 
The future will make itself for them, 
Rather let us talk of what more nearly 
concerns yourself in this strange busi- 
ness. This compact, and its conditions 
—yonu hold yourself bound by it ?” 

“Yes, John, yes. I have my doubts 
whether it would be ratified in a law 
court; but it is my bond, and there- 
fore law to me.” 

“Right, Roger, right. Lawyers’ 
quibbles are not rules of honour. 
Stand by your word. Rose will be 
dearer to us, if thus she comes to us 
poor and dowerless, than if she brought 
plantation on plantation with her. 
In fact, we could not consent to ac- 
cept a wealth which a mere technical 
objection would give. But do you 
know how far, and how much you are 
bound!” 

“ Scarcely, indeed; the impression 
of the nature and provisions of the 
deed are very vague. It was exe- 
cuted in a generous, mutual impulse ; 
remained with my brother as the 
elder ; and I remember little of it, 
except that the general meaning or 
intent was, that as our labours and 
endeavours were in common, so 
should be our gains and interests. 
Whether it applied only to the pre- 
sent possessions, or also to future 
savings, I know not: this, of course, 
will appear when the document is 
produced ; but the consequence, which 
troubles me most for your generous 
resolve has made the loss of property 
a lesser evil, is, that the slaves, the 
poor dependants, whom I believed that 
I had once wronged, and had deter- 
mined to recompense by a future well- 
being, must be wrested from my 
hands, and thrown back into a worse 
state than before.” 

“ Well, Roger, it appears to me 
that this is a point on which you are 
well justified in getting every opinion 
and every evidence. It involves the 
interests of others more than your 
own. Oonsider the West Indian es- 
tates as a lost inheritance—as be- 
yond your power of willing and be- 


‘queathing to others, but let your 


conscience reserve the right of seeing 
how your act can affect those con- 
cerned by it. There is a year left 
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you for counsel, for inquiry. Use it 
well; take opinions ; send an agent 
over to the property to examine 
and report on everything connected 
with it. Recognise the letter and 
the spirit of the bond, but be sure, 
for the sake of others, that you do 
not more.” 

“Yes, John, you counsel well. 
Without any departure from my 
word, I may and will gather all the 
facts and proofs which will enable me 
most truly to fulfil it.” 

Thus soberly spake the elders— 
grave men talking gravely of honour, 
conscience, duties, interests ; hearts, 
young hearts, were softly hovering 
over the same subject. The difficulty 
fell on them, with a difference. The 
cloud which masses heavily on the 
banked rock or dark thicket, passes 
only with a light shade over the open 
glade, the garden, or the running 
brook. Rose and Gerald whispered 
and murmured the doubts and fears 
raised by the cousin’s visit. He 
laughed at them, tossed them to the 
winds in sport, blew them forth as 
bubbles which would expand’ and 
burst. It was the inauguration of 
the man’s mission, inspiring trust, 
inspiring strength, breathing hope. 
She felt them as mysterious agencies, 
boding influences, gathering round 
her young love; but the loving soul 
still looked through them clear and 
hopeful. 

“Twas well, Rose, I think, that I 
took heart and spoke that night, be- 
fore the cousin, with his dark curls 
and lurge eyes, put in his claim,” 
said Gerald, laughingly ; “ or I might 
have had to play the part of a love- 
lorn cavalier, have taken to gam- 
bling or melancholy, or gone forth to 
seek some foreign wars, since our 
own seem ended now ; and you would 
have been queen of a plantation, with 
I don’t know how many slaves under 
you. What a destiny you lost!” 

tose gave a little shudder, and 
drew closer to ker lover, looking up 
in his face half fondly, half reproach- 
fully, even at such a jesting thought. 

“Oh, Gerald, what a dreadful day 
that was! how frightened I was at 
cousin’s talk, his’ stories, his swear- 
ing, his passion, and his compliments ; 
and then such a happy evening. What 
a comfort and protection your com- 
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ing seemed to us all! And then the 
next morning, when everything was 
so bright and glad, to see the dark 
spirit come back on poor papa—the 
dark spirit which the memories and 
recollections of that old time in the 
West Indies ever brought back, and 
the evil news which was spread over 
us, Oh, Gerald, ’tis a sad trial! I 
know how papa will brood over it, 
and how the peace which he has felt 
of late will be disturbed.” 

“Yes, my bonny Rose, he will feel 
it doubtless; but we must lighten 
his burden; and, after all, ’tis only 
the loss of so many acres, so many 
pounds ; and my father laughs at 
that, and says, if Penhaddoc is not 
enough for us, we must be more ex- 
travagant in our desires than our for- 
bears have been.” 

* No, Gerald, ’tis not the loss of 
wealth which distresses him so much, 
though I think he had some little 
pride in thinking his daughter would 
not be undowered; but the thought 
of the poor people, whom he believes 
that he had formerly wronged, pass- 
ing into other hands, to be subject to 
any oppression, or neglect, or ill- 
treatment, grieves him sadly.” 

* Yes, I suppose that is the hard- 
est part: but I heard the Squire say 
that he hoped that might possibly 
be averted without breach of word 
or contract; so let us hope, my bonny 
Rose—~hope that the storm may 
pass over; and meantime, like the 
summer birds, and the summer things 
around us, we will joy in the bright- 
ness of our present. For a time of 
parting is nigh—don’t look so sad, 
sweet Rose—-it will be short, but it 
must be. The Squire insists that I 
should go forth into the world, and 
approve myself a man, before I settle 
down here. He says he will have no 
milksop, no Corydon, no Lumpkin, 
loitering, and piping, and fattening 
about the old place. And he is right, 
Rose. Twill be a sore struggle to 
quit thy dear side, and leave all the 
dear old haunts ; but I feel that, to 
do the work and play the part before 
me worthily and well, I must become 
aman, and learn the ways of men.” 

“ Oh, Gerald, you will leave me for 
so long~—leave me here alone in the 
old walks and over the old books, 
and you will come back so world- 
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made and so world-wise, that you 
will care no more about the old sim- 
ple pleasures; and even poor simple 
Rose will have to become fashion- 
able and modish, and learn to do the 
fine lady.” 

** Out upon you, little mocker ; you 
know my love for home and home 
scenes, that ’tis the strongest thing 
in my heart, perhaps next to love of 
thee and the dear old people, and is 
mixed up with it too; for there’s not 
a glade, or a walk, or a tree that is 
not knit with some memory; and I 
shall come back at all the old holi- 
day times, when we used to ramble 
in the woods, or stroll by the brook, 
and always at the Christinas-tide, the 
old hearty, pleasant time. And say 
uot you will be alone, Rose; there 
will be many loving hearts around, 
all looking to you for comfort and 
joy now. The Squire, let him say 
what he will, will mope when I go, 
and the mother will pine, and you 
must cheer them with your smiles, 
your laugh, and your happiness ; and 
then there is your father—remember 
what is hanging over him, and how 
he looks at all times of trial and dis- 
tress to his ‘ light on the hearth.’” 

There was a tear-drop in her eye ; 
but her bosom swelled at the same 
time, as woman’s ever does at the 
thought of a duty, and in it she saw a 
mission and a consolation. 

“ But, dear Gerald, where are you 
going, and what to do?” 

“Oh, to some terrible distance, 
and to do some terrible work. I 
shall go as far-~ay, as far, perhaps, 
as to the cavalry barracks in London 
or Dublin, and shall see some dread- 
fully severe work in Hyde Park or 
the Phenix.” 

* You will not be a soldier, Gerald 
——no, not a soldier?” said Rose, with 
a little palpitation, though perhaps 
there was a lurking pride in her 
heart at the lover’s choice of a voca- 
tion. 

“* Not a soldier, Rose! Then, what 
should I be? I should shine at the 
bar, I think—be sure to become a 
lord chancellor, or be very eminent 
as an M.D.; or what say you to my 
donning the Geneva gown, reading 
homilies, taking the family living, 
and looking forward to a bishopric 
in the far future? No; all my nur- 
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turing, all my tutoring, fits me best 
for soldiership. ’Tis thus I must see 
and learn life, if at all. Besides, the 
Squire has set his heart on it. He 
thinks it the proper sphere for a 
Grenfell. At one time there was a 
thought of my being an attaché to 
some embassy; but he has a strange 
prejudice, some way, against our dip- 
lomatist ancestor, who was, I believe, 
the most noted man among us. So 
that was given up, and the army 
fixed on. The cavalry, too, was a 
point with him. He clings to the 
old idea of the Eques and the Cava- 
lier, and thinks a gentleman should 
only fight on horseback, though our 
foot men have done such noble work 
of late.” 

“ But there may be war, Gerald, 
and you will be in those terrible bat- 
tles, and we shall have to watch and 
pray for you, and tremble at every 
post and every despatch, and wait 
with agony and dread for the list of 
killed and wounded, like the poor 
lady in the village, whose husband 
was away in the late wars. Oh, ’tis 
horrible to think of !” 

‘“* There is no chance of such thing, 
I fear, Rose; for our old foes, the 
French, are quiet enough, and their 
great man is safely locked up in Elba; 
so [ shall have to listen only to tales 
of hero deeds and wonderful adven- 
tures. I must confess, however, 
though you and your mother would 
call it naughtiness of heart, that I 
should like to see a foughten field 
to stand in the stern strife between 
man and man. I think that the 
manhood and man-knowledge the 
Squire talks so much of, would come 
upon me at once, as a nature and an 
inspiration. But enough of this, 
sweet one; look up-—let me see the 
bright face.” ; 

And she did look up; and he 
pressed the red lips, the fair fore- 
head, and pressed the soft form closer 
and closer to him; and then there 
were those soft gentle murmurings, 
whisperings, and wooings, as unin- 
telligible and meaningless as the coo- 
ings of doves or the soughing of 
winds to those without; but to those 
who utter, and those who hear, they 
have the eloquence and joy of a life. 

And so the shades of eve crept 
softly on, and the brook rippled, and 
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the breeze sighed, and the nightin- 
gale began its song, and young hearts 
held their commune; and so one 
stage passed, and ancther was to be 
entered on. The boy and girl were 
man and woman—the playfellows 
lovers. Around them love threw a 
bright light ; before them—before all 
—stood trial and suspense, 

So we passed on into life,—Gerald 
to his Hussar regiment, [ to the 
Temple and the law. Rose passed 
like a sunbeam betwixt her home and 
Penhaddoc, doing the mission of the 
loving heart—shedding in turn a light 
on each hearth. 

Time went on, and we all met 
again, about three months before the 
period named by the cousin for the 
final answer to his proposal. Great 
events (ay, they were both great 
events to us, though the one loomed 
larger and vaster than the other) had 
called us together. The war—the war 
of the Hundred Days—had broken 
out, and Gerald was going forth to 
the battle-field. I, too, had my mis- 
sion. Trevenna, hopeless of getting 
the necessary information otherwise, 
had resolved on sending out an agent 
to Barbadoes, to make all and every 
inquiry and investigation into the 
nature of the tie which bound him; 
and I volunteered to go also. I had 
come to say farewell; so had Gerald. 
How differently was it said and 
heard! Around him were shed tears 
and sobs, and blessings and prayers: 
a few cold wishes, coldly kind fare- 
wells, sped me forth; and yet I was 
going forth for others. The mission 
of goodwill often passes thus un- 
known and unhailed, whilst that of 
self or glory is cheered and hurrahed. 
Yet it bears its compensation. Yes, 
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yes; after long, long years, I feel 
that. 

As Tf left, Quamino waylaid me, 
and, drawing me mysteriously aside, 
said— 

“You go to Barbadoes, massa. 
You do Quamino a favour. You ask 
for me old Mammy—old Mammy 
Quamino. She lib on Massa John’s 
place. She berry ole now. You gib 
her dis little money. Me know she 
buy rum wid him; buat neber mind. 
And you tell her me berry.well and 
berry fat, and dat Domingo dead, 
and Pepperpot live and frisky ; and” 
—after a pause, as if struggling be- 
twixt the tie of caste and the love of 
his master, he jerked out—‘ You ask 
her ’bout Massa Jolin’s moder’s pedi- 
gree. You ask dat; she know all. 
Him call me damned nigger. Hi !— 
phaps more nigger dan dis here. 
Him trike my shins. Hi!—me find 
hole in him blanket p’haps. Hi! 
You ask dat.” 

And with this mysterious message 
he disappeared. 

Good-night! °’Twas a sad good- 
night this time for poor Rose. In 
the little chamber, by the little 
white-curtained bed, she sat sobbing, 
or knelt praying, or rose and looked 
forth on the old hawthorn tree ; and 
then she knelt, and sobbed, and 
prayed, and looked again, on through 
the long dreary watches of the night. 
And for long days and nights yet to 
come, she would so watch, and think, 
and pray. No mother was near her 
now; but the guardian presences— 
did they not then fold closely round 
the fair young head, and breathe a 
spirit-comfort into that young mourn- 
ing heart ? 


OHAPTER XV. 


The scene is changed. We are in 
the West Indies—in Barbadoes. The 
hot tropic sun is shining; dark faces 
are grinning at us, and harsh voices 
clash on our ears; and we pass over 
hot dust and sand ; through rows of 
shingle houses, hot and dingy-looking, 
with old crones at the door-steps, or 
sable piccaninnies twisting and pivot- 
ing in the little scooped holes in 
which they are planted ; on through 


avenues of cocoa-palms, stately and 
sombre, to the planter’s houses, and 
there, day by day, we make our in- 
quiries and carry on our investiga- 
tion, never getting nearer the end, 
though often led by delusions and 
stories. Much we see and hear of 
the two plantations. We see in one 
order—plenty—well-fed slaves, merry 
and light-hearted ; in the other waste, 
negligence, scowling faces, and dull 
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brooding hearts. But of the one 
thing we wanted we could learn 
nothing; all the papers we had 
access to, all the transfers and_ bills 
of sale up to a certain time—up to 
the drawing of the contract—were 
all in the joint name of the brothers, 
and all seemed to include the slaves 
as part and parcel of the property. 
To the lawyer mind of my com- 
panion, it seemed beyond a doubt, 
that if the property were given up, 
so must the slaves be; but it struck 
him as quite possible that the com- 
pact might not include any wealth 
which was afterwards accumulated 
or saved. This, however, would be 
a small comfort, a partial result of 
our labours, if the great aim were 
missed—the great object defeated. 
So, however, it seemed ; and we were 
preparing to return, depressed and 
disheartened at our failure—I at 
having done nought for those I loved; 
he at being baffled in his professional 
research. A few days before the 
ship in which we had taken our pas- 
sage was to sail, I bethought me of 
Quamino’s message and trust, and 
set forth one sultry evening in search 
of hismammy. After mucb trouble, 
and many wondering queries what 
Massa could want of ole Mammy 
Quamino, I came on a lone shingle- 
hut in a corner of the plantation: an 
overhanging bank and a neighbour- 
ing palm-tree threw a half shade over 
it, but it was a bare, dreary, comfort- 
less spot. Some half gourds lay on 
the ground, and at the door, half 
lying, half crouching, was an old, 
very old negro woman; her skinny 
arms were stretched out, and her 
head——bald, save for little stray knobs 
or patches of grey hair—was laid 
between them. She was muttering 
to herself, and listening to moans 
which came at times from within, 
and then her hands and her voice 
would be lifted as if in cursing. 
It was some time ere I ventured to 
make my presence known. At last I 
said, “is this Mammy Quamino’s 
house ? ” 

*“ Ah, who want me?—who talk 
of Mammy Quamino?” she almost 
shrieked out, as she started and sat 
bolt upright, showing a face ghastly 
with age, want, and passion, “ You 
want to speak me, saar?” she then 
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said more composedly; “ me mammy 
Quamino.” 

I then told her of her son, gave 
his message, and her dull eyes lighted 
a little; gave her the gold, and they 
shone. 

“So de boy berry well—eh? and 
him with Massa Roger still: Ah, 
Massa Roger berry good man—a 
leetle bad when him hab dat woman, 
but him good heart—him good heart 
for nigger. Ob, dat noting, saar,” 
she answered to my glance, as the 
moans came more frequently from 
within; “oh, dat noting, only me 
granchild; Missey hab him flog dis 
evening. She always flog—look at 
him.” She pushed the door open as 
she spoke, and there lay a boy, almost 
a child, with his back bleeding, 
writhing and turning in a little heap 
of leaves. 

Quainino’s hint about the pedigree 
now flashed across me. “ By Missey 
you mean young Trevenna’s mother, 
Your son told me to ask you about 
her pedigree.” 

“ What dat you say?” she shrieked 
out, her eyes glaring, and her whole 
frame stiffening; “what dat you 
say? my son want me to tell de 
pedigree. No, me nebber do dat—me 
feel de honour of de house—me 
suckle Missey at dis breast—me no 
tell—nebber—nebber.” At that mo- 
ment the moans within became al- 
most yells. She trembled and shook, 
and looked and gabbered at me until 
I thought her senses had gone ; and 
at last, clutching me close to her, 
hissed in my ear—* Yes, me tell; 
p’haps Massa Roger want to know 
me tell. Missey’s moder, she slave; 
de master marry her, but nebber sign 
de paper ; she nebber free, she slave; 
Missey slave—her son slave—all 
slave. Yes, Missey slave—all slave!” 
and thus she continued, rocking to 
and fro, moaning and muttering to 
herself. Notbing more would she 
say, and, in fact, seemed scarcely sen- 
sible of ought; so I left, and on 
joining my companion, told him my 
story. He caught at the clue as a 
bloodhound catches up the lost scent, 
and ran on slowly, but perseveringly 
and untiringly. He ransacked all 
the records of manumission, searched 
well into all records and archives, but 
nowhere could he find evidence or 
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trace that the mother of the woman 
whom the elder John Trevenna mar- 
ried, had ever been made free. She 
had lived with her master, and had 
been brought up by him, educated, and 
had been made free, it was thought, 
yet nowhere could proof of this be 
found, and there seemed reason to 
think that the old negro woman 
spoke the truth. Thus, John Tre- 
venna, born of a slave, would have 
no rights, no claims, no inheritance. 
“We have them now,” said Steele 
the lawyer, rubbing his hands; “ we 
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will meet them with this; and when 
the contract is shown, ask for the 
paper of manumission—the proof that 
he is by law free-born. We must not 
tell this to Trevenna, or his conscience 
will boggle at it; we must bide the 
time and bring in our blow at the 
right moment.” 

We sailed homewards; and the 
good tidings I was bringing buoyed 
up my heart, and I felt within the 
joy and satisfaction of achievement. 
I had not gone forth for nought. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


We were in England—in the great 
city of Liverpool. Absorbed with 
my own projects, my own mission, I 
had forgotten that other interests 
were agitating the world—that great 
events were swaying men to and fro 
with fears and doubts and hopes. 
My own triumph, my own success, 
were all-engrossing, and I was there- 
fore somewhat startled—nettled, per- 
haps, that all minds, all thoughts 
seemed preoccupied and engaged. The 
streets, the quays, were all alive with 
moving masses—all excited and agi- 
tated with some great news. In 
every face there was exultation—in 
every voice a tone of triumph and re- 
joicing. The joy-bells rang the same 
note—bonfires blazed—bands took 
up the sound of jubilee. Men seemed 
mad almost with the frenzy of tri- 
umph—the air vibrated with it. The 
word Victory swelled from mouth 
to mouth, flashed from eye to eye, 
and ran like an electric touch from 
heart to heart. Women caught it 
up, passed it onwards—though here 
and there was a pale cheek and tear- 
ful eye, and a boding heart, awaiting 
to hear the death-roll read; children 
shouted it out, and ran about the 
vast crowd, dancing, and re-echoing 
the news they heard. ‘‘ What news?” 
“ Why, where have you come from? 
News? Why, Bony has been beaten 
—well beaten by our Duke!” The 
news of the great victory at Water- 
loo had come, and was vibrating 
throughout the nation, sweeping 
along all hearts in one full tide of 
triumph. A people was rejoicing, 








and poor single individual hearts 
could not be heard or felt. 

It is the fate of some men to 
achieve their successes at times, 
when some great interest, some great 
event, overshadows and overpowers 
all private effort or private feeling— 
when the individual is overlooked or 
forgotten in the mass. So was it with 
me now. I was bearing within me 
a knowledge which would perhaps 
make a few hearts happy—would 
gladden one small circle of human- 
ity—and here came tidings which 
spoke to the souls of millions, which 
bore joy from town to town, from 
homestead to homestead, and which 
here and there tolled knells deep and 
mournful, and everywhere roused 
deep utterances of thanksgivings. 
What was I? what was my mis- 
sion? what could they be amid all 
this? Nought, nought, as the bubble 
by the bank when the full tide flows 
on, as the straw which is canght and 
eddied along when an inundation is 
swelling and sweeping over a land. 
So we went on and on homewards. 
Everywhere the highways were 
thronged, the streets crowded with 
eager multitudes, all eager, all anx- 
jous for tales from the battle-field. 
Heads were thrust from windows— 
men came forth in their shirts— 
coachmen and guards were Dkset, 
torn with questions which their 
meagre information could little sa- 
tisfy. All they knew was that it 
was a glorious victory. On we came 
to Danbrook; familiar faces were 
around me, familiar voices in my 
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ear. Yet none seemed to notice or 
heed me, or know where I had gone, 
or why I came. Even those most 
interested, did little more than wel- 
come me. Not a voice said, How have 
you sped? So was it in the old room 
at Penhaddoc. There was Rose, pale, 
pensive, trembling; the Squire try- 
ing to bear a brave part, but show- 
ing the nervous touch of Jip and eye; 
the mothers fluttered and tearful; 
the fearful list had not yet come, and 
none knew whether Gerald was 
among the living or the dead. I 
was of no use, then——no use there; 
so forth again I started to get the 
much longed-for intelligence, and I 
brought it; and then how my coming 
was heralded and welcomed, how steps 
came forth to meet me, and eager 
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voices anticipated my news; and how 
smiles, and prayers, and thanks- 
givings followed my utterance when 
I read Gerald’s name among the 
slightly wounded! The colour came 
back into Rose’s cheeks, and the 
brightness into her eye; but there 
was ever ‘a tremulous motion of her 
lips, which told that she was praying 
out her thanks; and the mothers 
were sunk in silent thanksgiving; 
and the squire stood up firm and 
strong again, affecting to treat the 
danger as a pleasantry, though there 
was a moisture in the eye which 
belied him. 

And the life of this one man was 
more, more to all, than the many 
whose interest my mission con- 
cerned. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The day was come—the day ap- 
pointed for the final decision, and we 
were all at Trevenna’s house awaiting 
the cousin. Gerald had come, had 
come with despatches, and was sit- 
ting by Rose’s side. As he had said, 
the one great fight bad stamped the 
impress of manhood firmly and inde- 
libly on him, and he observed to me, 
too, “ Why, old fellow, you look so 
much older and wiser;” and perhaps 
it was so. Events ripen men more 
than time, and the strength of an 
acted resolve was reflecting itself in 
form and face. Rose was all radiant, 
all beaming, and could do nought 
save look into her lover’s face, or 
stroke the scar which the Squire 
swore the jackanapes had given him- 
self to look interesting, though he 
acknowledged in an under-tone that 
he believed the Grenfell blood had 
never produced a finer fellow, and 
that he had certainly grown a man, 
of whom the old ancestry need not 
be ashamed. There was a swing of 
the gate, and the cousin came up the 
garden path, swaggering and flaunt- 
ing, and looking defiant. He was 
rather dazzled at seeing the assem- 
blage and the number of calm, un- 
moved faces; but conscious of the 
power he held, his native assurance 
soon returned, and he had scarcely 
exchanged the ordinary courtesies 





with his uncle and cousins ere he 
began. 

“Now, then, uncle, by seeing all 
your friends here, and the lawyer 
there, I suppose you are made up 
for a fight, so the sooner we begin 
the better. Now, then, you know 
my terms,—the management of the 
estate now, or I secure it and the 
niggers for ever, by selling the re- 
version; and I have already put in 
my protest against the manumission 
of a single nigger till this thing is 
decided. There’s the bond, lawyer; 
you can make the most of that.” 

The keen eye fell over it with ap- 
parent calmness, but with earnest 
attent. Quickly, yet surely, it scan- 
ned every word, and digested every 
term. 

““We acknowledge this,” he said, 
slowly and coolly. “My friend and 
client will not dispute it ; it bears his 
name, and he will abide by it. 
’Twould seem, too, that the slaves 
are included in the property and the 
agreement. We may perhaps de- 
fend your claim to a right in the 
after-profits; but, first of all, as a 
form, you know, we must demand 
proof of your being the rightful legal 
heir of John Trevenna, and request 
to see the ticket of manumission 
granted to your mother’s mother, as 
she, we know from evidence, was a 
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born slave: of course, you can show 
it; but we must proceed by forms.” 

None seemed to heed this demand 
much, or as of any importance; 
none, save the cousin. On him it 
struck like a thunderclap. His face 
grew yellow with pallor; his eyes 
giared fiercely round and round, but 
met nothing save strong confident 
glances; he gasped for breath, and 
sank almost helplessly into a chair. 
Starting up with a fierce effort, he 
rushed at Steele, and said,—* This is 
a quibble, lawyer—a cursed quibble. 
You know I’m free born, so does 
uncle. Wasn’t my mother old 
Veaner’s heiress, and isn’t that 
enough ?” 

“T am afraid we must require 
more,” was the steady answer. “ We 
must see the paper of manumission, or 
have evidence of its existence. None 
is to be found in Barbadoes, at least.” 

“You have been there, then, spy- 
ing, have you? Ah! there’s your in- 
former, is it,” he said, as Quamino ap- 
peared and disappeared at the door. 
“You've been tampering with these 
infernal niggers, who'll swear black 
is white, or white black, to serve a 
turn. That old hag has been tattling, 
I s’pose; but we'll try the law yet. 
And now I’m got up, I'll have the 
bond to the letter. You can’t make 
us show the ticket. Everybody 
knows ‘twas made out; and ['ll 
fight this cheat, this quibbler, whilst 
I’ve a drop of blood or an acre to 
spare.” 

His eyes were quite bloodshot now 
—his forehead covered with clammy 
sweat, and his face blood red—his 
limbs quivering and shaking with 
passion. 

“ This temper is of no use, my good 
sir,” said the lawyer. “ We are not 
pretending to quibble or dispute; but 
we must ask if you aresprepared to 
prove yourself the free-born son of 
John Trevenna, Otherwise this bond 
is naught—is neither binding in law 
nor honour.” 

He had risen and tried to speak, 
but his voice would not come—words 
would not flow—and with a heavy 
muttered curse, and a withering look, 
he was about to dash out through 
the open door when Trevenna’s voice 
stopped him. 

“John, John—Nephew, stop and 
hear me.” What was the change in 
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the man as he spoke? There were 
the same features—the same look— 
yet it seemed as though a bright light, 
some mysterious influence had fallen 
on him; such as tales say magic 
power can shed over men and things. 
It was the clear soul and the free 
heart shining out through the man, 
and manifesting themselves. 

“ Listen, John. I never heard this 
before; never guessed—never dream- 
ed of it. It caine to me now for the 
first time—a revelation and a sur- 
prise. But think not I will take ad- 
vantage of the power thus gained, for 
ought save to benefit the poor slaves 
on my estate. If what I hear be true, 
you would be one of them. As soon 
as forms can be drawn out, that shall 
be cancelled; you and yours shall be 
free beyond doubt, beyond cavil. The 
bond was between brothers who loved 
one another. He believed you a free- 
born son—so did I. It shall still be 
binding. This is my proposal: I will 
give you now the value of my slaves 
to free you from your difficulty, and 
reserve to myself the power of deal- 
ing with them as I will. The estate 
shall pass to you at my death. What 
I have saved since shall be Rose’s 
portion—and a fair one, too. So let 
there be peace between us. So let 
old memories pass away; and the 
last atonement tor the past be offer- 
ed,” he added, in a low voice. 

For an instant the West Indian 
seemed about to hurl defiance on all, 
and to dare consequences, when his 
look softened, and his heart changed, 
and he stepped towards his uncle— 
kissed his hand, and went forth with 
his hat over his brows, and a totter- 
ing step. That kiss was a sign of 
peace. All felt it to be so, and that 
the end of the trial was come; and 
that henceforth there would only be 
light on the hearth—brightness in 
the fature. 

“Oh, don’t look at me,” said Steele. 
“Here is the fellow who did it all. 
He found it out. You must thank 
him.” And I looked around to meet 
these thanks as my rightful meed; 
but Rose’s eyes were bent on Gerald’s 
—the Squire had grasped Trevenna 
by the hand. The mothers were look- 
ing on their children. I was nothing 
—I, who had brought all this peace, 
all this happiness. So another stage 
was passed, another act ended. 








The last scene of that dear memory 
is rising now. Summer had heralded 
all the changes—all the eventful 
periods of our little history. Again 
it was summer, and the gate of Tre- 
‘venna’s house opened once more for 
a procession. The bells were ringing 
merrily. There were schoolboys, too, 
in the lane, and the light shades were 
chasing one another across the blue 
sky, and the rooks were cawing and 
whirling round. Quamino was pre- 
sent, too, more gorgeous than ever, 
having taken advantage of a license 
to order his own livery, by making 
every strip of lace broader, and deep- 
ening every colour; and strutted out 
with a dignity quite above and beyond 
noticing any remarks about cocka- 
toos or peacocks, or pickle herring, 
which might come from Beelzebub 
and other friends. 

All was as before, save that the 
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young life which was then borne 
forth in hope and fear, now moved 
out in the fulness of joy, a fair young 
bride, beside him who was to be her 
husband. And the elders, the fathers 
and mothers, were around them, no 
longer anxious or doubtful of a fu- 
ture, but assured and happy. 

Thus the light passed from the 
hearth, but left its brightness behind 
—a brightness which shone there on 
and on o’er long happy years, and set 
only when life set; and then, even 
then, leaving, as the sun does, a lin- 
gering glory. 

And has it shed no brightness on 
me—me, the lone man? Yes; Rose’s 
children have climbed on my knee; 
the light of her happiness has floated 
around me; and her memory, her 
spirit, have gleamed again and again 
in dark hours, as now, a light on this 
lonesome, lonely hearth. 





CHERBOURG—THE PORT 


A SEABOARD is a great power; it 
is also a great responsibility. It 
opens to a people a second empire, 
a great thoroughfare of expansion 
and possession; it involves, also, a 
necessity of defence and protection. 
Before, however, it becomes a power 
or a necessity of defence, it has been 
an outlet for the wants and the sup- 
plies of a population. Fishermen 
have drawn their food and found 
their livelihood along the shores, and 
merchants have built their barks and 
Jaden them in the ports and _ har- 
bours, long ere the policies of national 
interests or international balances 
have recognised them as necessary 
and useful agents in their systems. 
The fisher-boats and the merchant- 
barks are the regular antecedents of 
vessels of war and naval armaments; 
they first show the value of a sea- 
board, and suggest its conversation ;. 
in them are nurtured and prepared 
the elements of maritime offence and 
defence. To some people it is a 
possession eagerly adopted as a point 


AND FORTRESS. 


of egress, a means of extending and 
developing their resources and 
strength ; by some it is accepted 
merely as a boundary and frontier 
incurring exposure and demanding 
security. In either case it is a pos- 
session which imposes on a nation 
aspiring to take a high place among 
the principalities and polities of the 
world the destiny of becoming sooner 
or later a naval power, and, as & 
natural consequence, its ports and 
harbours become docks, arsenals, 
and fortresses. 

To France, at first, her extensive 
seaboard was rather a difficulty, and 
a responsibility, than a power. Her 
ambitions and tendencies were all 
rather territorial than maritime. Her 
inland frontier and her army were the 
great objects of her attention and con- 
cern. To push forward the one, to 
maintain and develop the other, was 
the great aim of national aggrandise- 
ment, the great effort of national re- 
sources, The pressure of competition 
with a rival powerful on the seas, the 
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enlargement of political systems, the 
opening of communications with new 
worlds, forced her beyond the spbere 
of Continental economies, and com- 
pelled her, in assertion of the position 
of a great power, to create and pos- 
sess anavy. The genius of her great 
princes and statesmen long foresaw 
this necessity, and had fixed on the 
strategic points where the great ports 
militaires should be constructed. 
Their plans were many years in 
abeyance ; circumstances delayed 
their fulfilment, but the judgment 
of posterity and the course of events 
confirmed their choice of positions. 
The fact that they were ever strate- 
- gic, ever selected with military aim 
and purpose, with a view to the 
balance of power rather than the 
development of a marine, and were 
ever parts of certain bases of attack 
or defence, insured the recognition of 
their importance by those who in- 
herited or adopted the polities which 
they represented. It also made the 
locality a greater object than the 
natural fitness. The position was 
chosen, and the port must be made. 
The creation of a marine must be 
ever a great work—a work which, 
aided by natural facilities and na- 
tional influences, must necessarily be 
slow in its progress; but when under- 
taken as a measure of statecraft, and 
in defiance of obstacles, must be a con- 
quest of difficulties to be achieved 
only at great cost of time and energy. 
Such was it with France. The mari- 
time population of an extended coast 
offered a fair supply of the man-power, 
though not equal, perhaps, to that 
which the demand of. more com- 
mercial nations afforded; but the 
popular favour and the national 
tastes helped not to foster the for- 
mation of a marine, and every stage 
in its advance was a decree of state. 
The seaboard, too, presented few 
natural advantages; and it was only a 
succession of great and continuous 
efforts which established on it the 
grand cordon of the ports militaires. 
The last of these efforts would seem 
to have burst on the world as a sur- 
prise; and yet the history of the 
nation for the last two centuries 
shows it to be only the part of a 
fixed and persistent purpose. In some 
nations the government decrees, and 
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in others the people wills—and the 
result is, that in one case the action 
will be more constant and consis- 
tent: in-the other, that the power 
to sustain it will be more elastic and 
enduring. The decretal system has 
produced the navy of France; it has 
clothed it with abundant material— 
has harboured it in magnificent 
ports; yet the life-blood which 
should feed it—should give it full 
vitality and vigour—must flow from 
the impulses, and receive a move- 
ment from the pursuits of a people. 
Spite, however, of obstacles natural 
and national, spite of reverses and 
defeats, it has raised a naval power, 
formidable in appearance, formidable 
in reality, more formidable, perhaps, 
in its structure than in its resources, 
yet formidable ever as the assertion 
of the resolve of a great nation. 

The seaboard had three faces—one, 
opening to the Mediterraneay, touch- 
ed on the coast-lines of the con- 
tinental kingdoms ‘of the south, and 
abutted on the African shores; an- 
other broadly fronted the Atlantic, 
and a third looked forth on the coast 
of England. Politics gave the earli- 
est and most prominent importance 
to the first. The Mediterranean was 
then the great outlet of commerce, 
the great arena of navies; Spain was 
a naval power holding and command- 
ing its entrance; Carthagena and 
Gibraltar were to be balanced, the 
corsairs of Algiers and Barbary 
checked, the commercial influences 
of the Italian cities controlled, in 
order that France might maintain 
among its maritime neighbours the 
position which its military force gave 
it on land. To effect this, the states- 
manship of Henri Quatre designed 
the construction of a great war-port. 
Toulon was fixed upon as offering 
the greatest natural and strategic 
advantages. Marseilles, which had 
been the harbourage of the old 
galleys, was given over to the re- 
quirements of commerce. Louis 
XIV. recognised the design as suited 
to his system, and resolutely ad- 
vanced it. Vauban planned its de- 
fence ; the events of the time further- 
ed its progress. Thus, following the 


fluctuations of the French marine, 
and the changes of polities, some- 
times 
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sometimes rising into temporary pro- 
minence—at last, under the vigorous 
administration of the Empire, Tou- 
lon becaine the chief, as it had been 
the first, of the five grand ports 
militaires. Were have since been 
organized and hence have started, 
great expeditions of conquest and 
colonisation, proving its import, and 
justifying the forecast of the rulers 
who had selected it as a nursery and 
a point d’appui for the naval force of 
France. Tue Atlantic, however, had 
become about the same period a 
great field of naval enterprise, a 
great roadway of discovery and com- 
merce; and the genius of Richelieu 
decided that on this face of the sea- 
board, also, the maritime power of 
his nation must have its development 
in a port and arsenals. As a salient 
poiat which offered an egress both 
to the Atlantic and the English 
Channel, the extremity of Brittany 
seemed most eligible tor the purpose. 
Here was found a splendid, spacious, 
natural harbour, opening into a large 
and well-sheltered roadstead, so Jittie 
known and used, that the town which 
stood on it was a little insignificant 
place without commerce and without 
trade. The iron-mines and forests 
in the neighbourhood afforded all 
the material for construction; and, 
shortly, the little village of Brest 
rose to be a chief naval station, the 
site of docks and storehouses, forts 
and barracks, The project of Riche- 
lieu was for a while almost forgotten 
and abandoned, until Louis XIV., 
whose policy gave ever vitality and 
impulse to the creation of a marine, 
revived it. Under the direction of his 
minister Oolbert, the admiral Du- 
quesne was iutrusted with the 
organisation of an arsenal; and to 
him, and a local engineer, ‘ Lindu,’ 
belong the honour of planning and 
originating the great works, which 
have since been brought to such 
completion. The great movements 
and operations of which the Atlantic 
was for years the scene,. prevented 
Brest from ever again falling into 
obscurity, and it became in import 
and efficiency, on that seaboard, what 
Toulon was on the Mediterranean. 
tochefort was another point on 
the same base. It was a part of the 
same policy, an emanation of the 
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same will. From the inspirations of 
Colbert, and the resolve of his master, 
sprang most of the conceptions 
which, in their maturity and perfec- 
tion, have made the naval greatness 
of France. Ever with their designs 
were associated: the name and talent 
of Vauban. Strategy was the idea 
of their conception, and the master 
mind of the great strategist was a 
fitting agent for their achievement. 


Rochefort was unhealthy. What 
matter!—it was strategic: The 


malaria of the marshes spread death, 
Long to breathe the air was to die, 
Men disappeared there by hundreds, 
What were men to the glory and 
greatness of France. So the work 
went on. In time the swamps were 
drained; the average mortality pre- 
vailed in its barracks and hospitals; 
and, in virtue of its “position geo- 
graphique,” it tuok its place among 
the great ports. Betwixt this place 
aud Brest, on the coast of Brittany, 
and at the confluence of the rivers 
Scorf and Blavet, was a harbour 
which the enterprise of the mer- 
chants trading to the East had 
seized upon for the entrepdt of 
their merchandise, and the great 
port of their commerce. There 
they constructed their docks and 
quays, built their workshops and 
magazines. As lung as they flour- 
ished, it flourished, grew wealthy, 
great, aud populous. The reverses of 
trade fell on the company, and the 
government stepped in, purchased 
and took possession of the ready 
made locality and properties, and 
L’Orient became another link in the 
cordon of the ports. 

Still there would be a great break. 
Along the whole northern face, from 
the Isle of Ushant to Dunkirk, there 
was no war-port, no harbour of 
refuge even capable of receiving 
vessels of the line. Opposite were 
the coasts of a great rival power, 
gradually rising to maritime supre- 
macy, and her chief ports command- 
ing the Channel, and offering ever, to 
squadrons of observation or attack, 
points of ready egress and easy access. 
Brest was scarcely a counterbalance 
to these. Its position was not favour- 
able fur a point @’appui on the Ohan- 
nel, and the prevalence of westerly 
winds would render it uncertain and 
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difficult to fetch, as a place of refuge 
or retreat. Thus one base, and that 
the one most open to operations, 
would remain a defect in the stra- 
tegic principle, a weakness to the 
“politique extérieure” on which the 
maritime system of France was to be 
founded and constructed. Its great 
projectors perceived this, and the 
coast-line was searched and exam- 
ined along its whole extent for a 
place which should have at once the 
advantages of a harbour and position, 
The shores offered nought save bays 
filled with sand, or bristling with 
rocks, and roadsteads open to the 
winds and the surf. The position 
_ therefore became the chief consider- 
ation; the port was to be created. 
Vauban selected the bay of La Hogue; 
the seamen of the period favoured 
Cherbourg, in consequence of its 
having such an even depth of water, 
and affording such good holding- 
ground, Both were equally strategic ; 
both were situated on salient points 
of the coast of Normandy; both were 
commanding stations from which 
ships could depart, or to which they 
could return, at almost any season, 
and with any wind. The question 
was long debated—bureaux and 
councils divided on it—conflicting 
interests and opinions were agitated 
on either side—circumstances and 
changes of policies delayed the 
decision. At last Cherbourg was 
chosen as the site of another port 
militaire, which, surpassing the 
original design, was afterwards, by 
its magnitude and capacity, as well 
as by the energy and resolve evinced 
in its construction, to excite the 
suspicion of nations, and be inter- 
preted as a menace of war. Thus 
completed, the strategic system 
showed a seaboard surrounded by 
a cordon of ports militaires—every 
front was an armed base—and pos- 
sessed its point of defence or attack. 
The policy, too, which had resolved 
the institution of France as a great 
naval power, was fulfilled. Within 
these ports had grown a navy, strong 
in material and means, strong in 
equipment and organisation, strong 
in the supply of men—a navy which, 
from a state of confessed inferiority, 
had risen in a few years to challenge 
comparison, and compete for supre- 
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macy, with that of the great maritime 
people of the world. 

The means by which such ends 
have been accomplished, the motives 
for which th-y were undertaken, the 
real nature of the results achieved, 
are well worthy of consideration. 
Let us study them as represented in 
the port of Cherbourg. To do this 
we must view it in its different 
aspects—as a port, as a fortress of 
defence, as a point of aggression. 
First as a port. Cherbourg Road, as 
it presented itself to the explorers 
for a situation, Was an open space 
formed betweeh Querqueville Point 
and Pelée Island; distant about four 
miles, and lying E.S.E. and W.S.W. 
of each other. Hills, which form 
a high and precipitous coast, termi- 
nating in cliffs of grey ruck and 
ledges near Querqueville, run to 
the south-eastward. Between their 
spurs and the sea lies a low narrow 
plain, bordered by a shore broken 
by rocky banks and sandy indents, 
which, after sweeping along for some 
distance in a curve, makes a sudden 
turn, and hollows into the bay of 
Cherbourg. The Point d’Hommet, 
the western extremity, was a mass 
of rock which was continued along 
the western side. At the head of 
the bay the small river Divette ran 
into the sea, but made no harbour. 
Here, too, stood the town. In front 
of this south side was a low sandy 
beach, which extended until the 
shore trends towards the east and 
north, where the rocks Des Fla- 
mands lie, uncovered at low-water, 
and running off in shoals to the 
northward. Beyond this again was 
the Pelée Island, a flat of bare rocks 
which had evidently been separ- 
ated from the coast by the action of 
the waves, leaving a channel nearly 
half-a-mile _wide, so shallow and 
broken as to be impassable by ves- 
sels, This Ile Pelée and the Querque- 
ville Point are the extremities which 
defined the Road of Cherbourg, though 
they did not shelter it. Betwixt 
them was an area equal to about 
a square league, affording more than 
a thousand acres of good holding- 
ground, at a depth of four fathoms 
and upwards, and capable of contain- 
ing fully twenty sail of the line, 
besides frigates and smaller craft. 
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But it was quite swept by all the 
northerly and north-westerly winds, 
and heavy swells rendered the 
anchorage unsafe, and at times im- 
possible. This was then the posi- 
tion which art and policy deter- 
mined on. There was ample space, 
an anchorage with good firm bot- 
tom, but no protection, and offering 
no natural facilities for a port or 
arsenal, in which ships of war could 
be constructed or fitted. The advan- 
tages, however, were too great to be 
abandoned without an effort, and a 
great one too, at oyercoming the 
difficulties and obstacles. The first 
step was evidently to shelter the 
Rade, to give it an artificial protec- 
tion from the winds, especially those 
of the north and north-west—the 
trost dangerous and most frequent 
on those coasts. The idea of a break- 
water was accordingly projected. As 
this structure, to effect the required 
purpose, would be extended across the 
base of the roadstead from Querque- 
ville to Pelée, leaving intervals suf- 
ficient only for entrances and pas- 
sages, and must be sunk in a depth 
of from six to seven fathoms, in the 
midst of a sea ever turbulent and 
tempestuous, the undertaking ap- 
peared stupendous from its vastness 
and novelty, and the government 
hesitated long before they entered 
on it. The energy and the convic- 
tions of men of talent at last inspired 
confidence in the enterprise. The 
names of the workers should live 
ever with their work—it is unjust to 
separate them. M. de la Breton- 
niére, Capitaine de Vaisseau, was the 
first who gave real form and purpose 
to the idea of a breakwater. It was 
the project of M. de Cessart, engineer, 
which originated its creation. His 
design was to lay down a line of 
caissons of the shape of cones filled 
with stones, at certain distances 
from each other, under the supposi- 
tion that these would-so break and 
divide the action and force of the 
sea as to produce within a harbour- 
age sufficiently calm and smooth for 
vessels to lie there in safety. This 
was begun in 1784. Eighteen cones 
had been laid, each having a diameter 
of one hundred and twenty feet at 
the base and sixty feet at the top, 
when it was found that even these 
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masses were unequal to resist the 
violence of the winter storms, and 
that the waves, washing and surging 
betwixt them, had such powerful 
effect as to overthrow and overwhelm 
them utterly, so that after a while 
they: lay heaped at the bottom in a 
sloping mound. The defeat of one 
design only suggested another. It 
was now decided to erect a solid 
mass, by depositing stone ‘a pierre 
perdu,” on the foundation furnished 
by the wreck and rubble of the cones, 
and it was thought that the immense 
deposits beneath might be consoli- 
dated by raising on them large blocks 
of masonry. A fort, too, capable of 
holding a garrison, and being mounted 
with twenty guns, was also to be 
constructed in the centre. This was 
effected, and the success seemed ap- 
proved, when, in 1808, the great 
storm of the 12th February tried its 
strength and solidity, and once more 
the sea was conqueror. The waves, 
driven by the fury of the north-west 
wind, broke and swept with irre- 
sistible violence against the parapet. 
Every shock became fiercer and hea- 
vier; the waters at every surge grew 
mightier and more terrible, until the 
yielding masonry gave them an en- 
trance, and then they burst furiously 
through the breach, destroying and 
overwhelming everything in their 
course. Huge blocks of stone were 
hurled from one side of the Digue to 
the other; buildings and ramparts 
were borne away like trees in a whirl- 
wind, and the destruction of the 
whole work seemed impending. Dur- 
ing this storm the Digue was the 
scene of a little romance of peril and 
heroic daring. At its commencement 
there were more than two hundred 
workmen and soldiers there, who 
were surprised and overtaken by the 
suddenness and violence of the tem- 
pest. Hour by hour they saw the 
danger growing greater; the waves 
swept nearer and nearer; every mo- 
ment a roar, louder and deeper, 
told of a breach in their rampart, or 
a shock to the foundation of their 
houses. Then a comrade was swept 
away; then others fell crushed by 
falling ruins ; then little bands, driven 
from point to point, seeking one re- 
fuge after another, sunk worn out by 
the cold and the struggle. No help 
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could reach them—no aid was at 
hand—no vessel could approach—as 
the strongest were driven from their 
anchors. In the direfulness of this 
distress, three bold fellows, three 
heroic hearts, taking advantage of a 
slight lull, contrived to reach, by 
swimming, a craft which was used 
to convey the workmen to and from 
the Digue, and was moored at a 
short distance. This, by incredible 
exertion, they brought near enough 
to the battery to embark many of 
their companions. Some found safety 
by clinging to the higher blocks, the 
greater part perished. Such disaster 
seemed fatal to the attempt; but the 
will of Napoleon urged on the work 
—the contest with the ocean went 
on. Every experiment had given 
knowledge, every failure experience ; 
every engineer improved on the at- 
tempt of his predecessors, and it 
remained for M, Fonques Dupare to 
complete the design by proposing 
that a vertical wall of masonry should 
be built on the rubble foundation, 
rising high above the level, which 
should present a long solid barrier, 
massive in its structure and firm at 
its base. 

This plan was adopted in 1832, 
aud reached completion in 1853. 
Thus the idea which had been con- 
ceived in 1668, had then floated about 
for years amid bureaux, counsels, 
and commissions, assuming different 
shapes and destinies, then took a 
definite form and purpose in 1775, 
and in 1784 -was embodied in actual 
material work, after sixty-nine years 
of labour and expense, after long 
contest with difficulties and delays, 
changes of construction, and vicissi- 
tudes of disaster and failure, ap- 
peared perfected and fulfilled in the 
Digue—an achievement which must 
rank high among the monuments 
which the art and science of the age 
have raised. It was long in doing, 
and the great time occupied in its 
construction may detract from its 
value as an effort of national will, 
and contrast with the more rapid 
and continuous progress of our own 
breakwater; but it must be remem- 
bered that it was undertaken as an 
experiment ; that the principles of 
shutting out the sea most effectually 
were as yet undetermined ; that it 
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was begun when mechanical appli- 
ances were less powerful, and con- 
tinued through revolutions and 
changes of dynasties; and then the 
perseverance with which it was car- 
ried on, and the resolution with 
which it was accomplished, will have 
their due appreciation, their due sig- 
nificance of persistent motive and 
intent. The Digue made the Rade 
of Cherbourg. Extending to a dis- 
tance of 4060 yards betwixt Pelée 
and Querqueville, it entirely shelters 
the roadstead “from N.W. round 
northerly to N.E.” and insures all 
the requisites of a secure anchorage, 
a sure refuge, and a good starting- 
point. It lies about W.N.W., and 
does not run in a straight line, but 
stands on the harbour side at an 
angle of 45°. It was thought more 
expedient that it should be formed 
of two arms. “ These are of unequal 
lengths, the western being nearly 
one-third longer than the other, each 
diverging 5° towards the harbour.” 
The broad line of polished masonry 
rising above the waters gives little 
idea of its vastness. Lying on a 
base of upwards of one hundred 
yards, “ with along fore-shore to sea- 
wards,” the solid wall rises from a 
breadth of thirty-three feet, gradually 
diminishing to twenty-seven at the 
top, to the height of twenty-three 
feet, with the parapet, above the 
high-water mark. The effect which 
it creates after that of vastness is 
completeness. The musoirs at either 
end, the central forts, the parapet 
bordering and ramparting the broad 
causeway, all give it an exterior of 
finish which corresponds fully with 
the minuteness and perfectness of 
the details. From the terre-plein 
the eye sees nought save finish—in 
the fineness and smoothness of the 
masonry, in the slope of the parapet 
by which it is adapted as a breast- 
work for guns, and ‘in the snug shel- 
tered cambres at the forts, where 
boats can enter and keep up the com- 
munication at any tide and in any 
weather. We were certainly witness 
to a landing under difficulties at low 
water, when the struggles and poses 
of cocked-hats and swords, epaulettes 
and spurs, in the ascent of a steep 
iron ladder, would have given Chari- 
vari or Leech many an attitude. 
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This was, however, an eccentricity 
of debarkation. Under all circum- 
stances, except those perhaps of 
actual tempests or very heavy gales, 
the access js easy and well provided 
for. These great works of utility, 
these great mechanical triumphs, 
have seldom much of the picturesque. 
There were, however, here points of 
view often striking and _ peculiar. 
The fore-shore of the base, with its 
broken, rugged masses, encrusted 
with shells, and here and there tan- 
gled with sea-weed, over which the 
blue waters ripple, taking from them 
a darker hue, the figures of the towers 
ending or breaking a vista, the frown- 
ing battlements of the fort on the Ile 
Pelee beyond, the jagged steps and 
points of the rocky shore on which 
it stands, the breaking of the surf on 
its shoals, all made pictures out of the 
vast materialism around. 

The forts we shall speak of in their 
order as parts of the defence. 

The Digue leaves two channels of 
entrance. The chief is that to the 
westward. The space here betwixt 
the musoir at the extremity and the 
Querqueville Point is divided by the 
Chavagnac Rock, which just shows 
darkly above the water in the midst. 
The entire distance across is about 
2500 yards; but this rock straitens 
the main channel to_a width of rather 
more than half amile. This is acces- 
sible and safe both to sailing-ships 
and steamers. The inner one be- 
tween Chavagnac Rock and Querque- 
ville is also practicable for large ves- 
sels at certain states of the tide. 
The other entrance is by the east- 
ward, betwixt the eastern musoir 
and the edge. of Pelée Island Flat, 
and is much narrower and more difli- 
cult, in consequence of being “ crossed 
obliquely by the tide-streams.” The 
haven thus enclosed is divided into 
the Rade and La Petite Rade. The 
Rade is the outward space beyond 
the bay, and has two anchorages— 
one near the eastern, and one under 
the western arm of the breakwater— 
both safe, and affording good holding : 
the western having a depth of from 
six to eight fathoms everywhere. La 
Petite Rade is to the southward, 
within Fort Hommet. 

The roadstead was achieved. It 
alone, however, could not fulfil the 
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design. The port militaire would 
be still incomplete—still without 
arsenals and docks for the construc- 
tion and armament of vessels of war, 
The genius of Napoleon compre- 
hended what was needed to perfect 
the creation, and his will resolved it. 
Then was issued the decree in April 
1803: ‘“Qnun port serait creuse 
pour les grands vaisseaux de guerre 
dans le roc de Cherbourg 4 cinquante 
pieds de profondeur au-dessous des 
hautes marées.” A bassin-de-flot and 
an arriére-bassin were to follow, and 
constitute Cherbourg as a first-class 
port of war. This sounds almost like 
the mandate of an eastern despot, 
which, in the plenitude of power, 
thousands of slaves would execute, 
or which, in the absence of it, would 
be proclaimed as the outward expres- 
sion of empire, the vaunt and as- 
sumption of sovereignty. 

“Ce magnifique programme” was, 
however, no idle vaunt; it was a 
mandate which was obeyed, not, in- 
deed, with the rapidity of slaves 
fulfilling a master’s will, but was re- 
sponded to firmly and surely by the 
energies of a great people. 

The spot chosen was the mass of 
rock on the western side of the bay. 
This had been called Le Pré-du-Roi, 
in consequence of its having been 
fixed upon in former times by Vau- 
ban, under the direction of his mas- 
ter Louis, as the site best adapted for 
the construction of an artificial port. 
The name through many intervening 
years had marked the purpose. No 
other site was available. All others 
offered the objections of exposure and 
openness, of insecure foundations and 
uncertain entrance. This presented 
only the difficulty of labour—the 
toil of a long and stern struggle with 
the rock. It was accepted as the 
lesser difficulty. The work of exca- 
vation was, begun, and the basin 
of Napoleon commenced the series 
which now lie complete and perfected 
within the enceinte of the port mili- 
taire. The space thus occupied and 
enclosed has an area of about 220 
acres; and from its situation on the 
level ground at the foot of the hills, 
and from its forming a sort of irregu- 
lar promontory jutting on the Rade, 
was especially capable of being iso- 
lated and kept distinct from the 
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town and neighbouring country. Its 
north side looks forth on the break- 
water and western entrance, and is 
fronted by rocks which render it un- 
approachable by boats, and unfit for 
landing. The more extended front 
is the western, which faces the Petite 
Rade, and offers the best and easiest 
access to the port; an irregular semi- 
circular line, ranning from the sonth- 
ern point along the foot of the hills 
to the northern, connects the enceinte. 
The avant-port, the first of the 
series, was cut out of the granite-bed 
at the southern and of the western 
side, and is a large floating basin 
with a superficies of sixteen acres, 
having a length of about nine han- 
dred feet, and a breadth of seven 
hundred and fifty. Its depth is 
about thirty-two feet below the level 
of low-water, and upwards of sixty 
“en contre-bas des terre-pleins” of 
the arsenal. Its entrance from the 
roadstead is a short channel opening 
to the eastward, in which there are 
from thirteen to sixteen feet at low- 
water. This is the only access to 
the system of basins, and is not avail- 
able for large-class ships, except at 
certain times of tide. Before the 
completion of the eastern end of the 
breakwater, this channel and basin 
were much exposed to winds from 
the eastward, and though more shel- 
tered now, are still affected by the 
heavy surf during strong gales from 
that quarter. To the southward of 
this is another entrance which opens 
into a port or cambre for boats and 
Jumps, and then into a smaller basin- 
de-flot for the smaller steamers, and 
for the loading of lighters with pro- 
visions, &c. Around stand buildings 
for the salting and storing of provi- 
sions. This supplementary little 
port is called the Bassin-de-Flot de 
Chantereyne, from its being con- 
structed on the supposed site of the 
chapel built by Maude in commemo- 
ration of her deliverance, and where 
thanksgivings might be chanted 
continually for the escape of the 
queen. 

The avant-port was six years in 
progress, and (as has been before 
said) was inaugurated on the 27th 
August 1813, with great pomp and 
circumstance, with great triumph 
and exultation, by Marie-Louise, as 
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the representative of her great lord, 
who was absent at the head of his 
armies. This basin is faced all 
round with granite. At its southern 
end are four building-slips, and one 
“forme de radoub.” The slips are 
enclosed by sheds with high massive 
walls, and bomb-proof roofs. Be- 
hind these are the different work- 
shops—dull, grim buildings, dark, and 
almost silent, not enlivened even (at 
least when we saw them) by the 
bustle and din of labour. On the 
right are long ranges of forges and 
smithies. It is capable of receiving 
seven or eight first-class vessels, 
This was the initiation. The exten- 
sion of the design, a bassin-de-flot, 
or wet dock, was to bé dug in a 
direct line to the northward of the 
avant-port. The difficulties of exca- 
vation, and the diversion of the na- 
tion’s energies by changes of masters 
and councillors, made this work slow 
and protracted. The year 1829 had 
come, the Bourbon dynasty was re- 
established, the decreer was gone, 
when the immersing of the basin was 
inaugurated in the presence of roy- 
alty, and another part of the “ pro- 
gramme magnifique” was achieved. 
The bassin-de-flot has the same depth 
as the avant-port, with which it com- 
municates by a lock, or gates, fifty- 
nine feet wide, for the passage cf 
vessels from one to the other. It 
has no “cales or formes,” and being 
quite clear, is well adapted for hold- 
ing vessels of war, though its capa- 
city in this respect has been much 
overrated both in the French and 
English accounts. On the right, to- 
wards the sea, stands a range of build- 
ing, constituting the “Arsenal de 
In front of 
it is a large space, where guns of 
every kind and calibre for service 
afloat are laid, and shot of every size 
piled, ready for transport. These two, 
the avanit-port and the bassin-de-flot, 
occupy the western side of the envi- 
ron of the dockyard. 

Still there was more to be done. 
As yet there was neither water-space, 
nor means of construction enough 
for a first-class port, and after many 
years of discussion and survey, the 
third part of the decree was enacted. 
In 1836, the arriére-bassin was com- 
menced. This was to exceed each of 
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the former in magnitude, and to be 
the crowning effort of the design, the 
grand development of the port mili- 
taire. The natural impediments to 
the undertaking were greater than 
heretofore, and new means were ap- 
plied. A system of grand mines, 
with lateral galleries, charged with a 
great quantity of powder, was adopt- 
ed to assist the excavation. These, 
when fired by means of an electric 
battery, shattered and broke the 
mass and solidity of the rock, so that 
it was afterwards easily raised and 
removed. Notwithstanding all the 
engineering skill, the progress was 
not rapid, and it is only now, in this 
year 1858, that the last of the 
merveilles has been solemnly and 
publicly proclaimed as a finished 
work. In dimensions it exceeds, 
perhaps, any basin constructed for 
war purposes now existing in the 
ports or dockyards of the great naval 
powers. It covers twenty acres of 
space, extends on its longer side to 
four hundred and twenty metres, and 
measures two hundred metres across. 
Its depth is eighteen metres from the 
terre-plein. Two locks connect it 
with the Rade, one opening into the 
avant-port, and the other into the 
bassin-de-flot, and both being wide 
enough to admit any vessel of war. 
On the west side are seven building- 
slips, of various sizes, exquisite in 
workmanship and finish. On the 
north side are four “formes,” or 
docks, for the repair of vessels, also 
most complete in details, and in the 
fineness of the material and handicraft. 
On the south two other “ formes” are 
being dug. It is said to contain 
1,600,000 cubic metres of water, and 
to be capable of receiving fourteen 
large vessels of war. Around it are 
grouped all the various workshops 
for machinery, &c.; and betwixt it 
and the other basins are the offices 
and bureaux for the direction of the 
movements of the port. The whole 
of the port militaire is enclosed by a 
high wall, excluding it entirely from 
the habitations of officials, workmen, 
or soldiery, so that when the hours 
of work are ended it may be closed 
entirely, subject to no egress or 
ingress, and left solely to its guards, 
On the west of the wall are the bar- 
racks, hospitals, and arsenals, de- 
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pending on the establishments. Be- 
yond, again, the enceinte militaire, 
with its nine bastions, and its ditch 
in front, insulating it completely from 
the world, makes the port a fortress 
of defence. 

Such, in its plans and details, is the 
dockyard of Cherbourg. The details 
have perhaps been dwelt on too mi- 
nutely, and are facts already well 
known, and often repeated ; but with- 
out the facts in presence, it is difficult 
to draw conclusions, or reason on re- 
sults. 

The first aspect in which we re- 
gard this port militaire is as a na- 
tional effort—a manifestation of power 
and will by a great people. The ex- 
tent, the greatness, the difficulty of 
the work, lead us at once to repeat 
the crow of our neighbours, and re- 
gard it as one of the marvels of the 
age. A little consideration, however, 
will very much modify the wonder. 
The obstacles were doubtless great, 
but they were not new; they were 
such as men have been contending 
with since the world began; they 
have ever been in contest with rock, 
and stone, and clay; they have 
ever been toiling and digging—ever 
mixing mortar and building walls. 
It was not as with the Atlantic 
cable, where science had to struggle 
with new elements and new ma- 
chinery, and test its stages by ex- 
periment. Here the work was with 
the same materials, and with better 
means, than those with which the 
ancients achieved their grand monu- 
ments. It was the old process—to 
dig, to delve, to heave out, to build, 
and that too with the superior advan- 
tages of blasting and mining. Thus 
regarded, the result does not seem so 
astonishing. The design was pursued 
throughout fifty-five years, and dur- 
ing this time the resolve of a mighty 
State was bent on its accomplish- 
ment. As an achievement requiring 
only means, labour, and supplies, 
subject to no doubtful experiments, 
and dependent on no theories of 
science, and compared with the time 
it occupied, it can scarcely be ac- 
cepted as any extraordinary develop- 
ment of the energies of a great nation, 
directed by a strong government. Its 
expression is rather that of will than 
of power. 
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In all efforts of labour, time must 
be calculated as well as results, and 
especially by those who would there- 
by estimate the resources and capa- 
city of an empire. To us such an 
undertaking, vast and complete as 
it is, would, as an operation of so 
many years, be scarcely a marvel or 
a vaunt. 

As a port it has been even more 
extolled than as an effort of national 
power. The magnitude of the basins, 
and the extent of the system of docks 
and works—seen, too, under peculiar 
circumstances—have produced an ex- 
aggeration of effect which has led many 
to overrate its real capacity, and to 
overlook many important deficiencies. 
The alarmist theory has invested the 
actuality with a mirage of magnify- 
ing opinions and dazzling ideas. 

The real requirements of a military 
port and arsenal are building-space, 
facility and power of equipment, and 
harbourage, either as shelter for a 


fleet, as a station for its preparation,. 


a starting-point for its operations, or 
a depot for its reserve. In building- 
space Cherbourg exceeds any one of 
our great dockyards. It has alto- 
gether eleven building-slips, ail avail- 
able, and within a certain concentric 
distance. Building-space does not, 
however, imply building-power. The 
great disproportion betwixt the space, 
the construction, and the edifices, and 
the activity, the work, the artisan 
power, evident therein, is one of the 
most striking and noteworthy fea- 
tures of Cherbourg. In the work- 
shops and the docks, along the quays 
and arsenals, in the stores and the 
bureaux, there is nowhere evident 
that movement and action which 
characterize our own yards. This 
may be said to be caused by a greater 
concentration of means and a better 
organization of labour. The great 
flux of man-power, and the great 
masses of material, so associated with 
our notions of a naval arsenal, are 
wants which cannot, however, be 
reconciled with q great resource of 
means or a great command of arti- 
sans. This building-power is a point, 
however, which need concern us little. 
We have outbuilt ourselves—could, 
with the aid of our mercantile yards, 
outbuild all the navies of the world. 

For equipment and repairs there 
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are seven docks, and the bassin-de- 
flot might be made entirely availa- 
ble for fitting or laying up vessels, 
We come next to the harbourage. 
According to some English authori- 
ties, sixty ships of the line might lie 
in the three basins. This, however, 
is an over-estimate, at least, if they 
are supposed to be rigged, equipped, 
and ready for service. The French 
say thirty-eight; but even this num- 
ber, if all ataunto, would be very 
crowded and difficult to move. And 
here appears the great deficiency of 
the port. There is no intermediate 
space, as in our harbours, betwixt 
the basins and the roadstead, where 
vessels, when dispatched from the 
docks, might have a spacious and 
sheltered rendezvous, and where those 
in reserve might float secure, and 
ready for future need. Our fleets at 
Spithead or in the Sound might, if 
necessary, run into the harbours of 
Portsmouth or Hamoaze, and find 
sufficient anchorage, without disturb- 
ing one of the hundred hulks lying 
there, or in any way interfering with 
the fair egress and ingress of the docks. 
This could not be done at Cherbourg. 
If the basins were made a depot for 
a reserve, they would no longer be 
available as a harbour of refuge for 
a fleet, if the Rade should from any 
circumstance become untenable; and 
if kept for that purpose, Oherbourg 
could only be used as a station for 
an active fleet, and as a building- 
port, and could never possess a relay 
of ships which, when one squadron 
had started forth, might be fitted 
and despatched in reinforcement. It 
could not answer the double purpose 
of refuge and reserve, and is, there- 
fore, deficient in one of the require- 
ments of a great port. It fulfils the 
first idea of the design more fally 
than the second. It is more pre- 
eminently a strategic point of attack 
or defence than a harbour or port. 
It possesses all the capabilities for 
this—shelter and protection for a 
fleet of considerable size—a roadstead 
where it might lie ready for a start 
or run from a danger—a system of 
basins fully equal to its repairs and 
equipments, and capable, if necessa- 
ry, of affording it further shelter and 
defence—an arsenal apparently com- 
plete, very compact in its arrange- 
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ments, and with the directing power 
well centralized, and the departments 
well organized. Such it is; but it is 
the port of one fleet. Should that 
be dispersed or destroyed, it has no 
power, no means at once to create 
and send forth another to replace it. 
There is no room for a nucleus—no 
waters, where “the mighty masses ” 
—the bodies of war-ships—“ may 
repose on their shadows in perfect 
stillness,” until necessity demands 
them, and then be made “instinct 
at once with life and motion,” so 
that a second fleet may succeed a 
first, and yet another be prepared to 
issue forth to guard the safety or 
assert the honour of its country. 

As a dockyard establishment it 
presented certainly less activity, less 
workman force, perhaps less availa- 
ble material, than our own; but there 
seemed to be a careful organization 
of means, and a concentration of 
strength, which prevented and guard- 
ed against any such waste of power, 
waste of material, waste of time, in 
doing, undoing, and overdoing, as we 
sometimes display in the prodigality 
of our resources. 

If Cherbourg has been exaggerated 
as a port, it has perhaps been rather 
underrated as a fortress. Its de- 
fences have grown with its growth, 
have sprang up step by step with its 
creations, and when complete will 
attest the perfection with which art 
can strengthen and fortify a position 
of nature. Impregnability is perhaps 
an impossibility. Nothing can assure 
defence ; but its excellence would 
appear to be attained when every 
point of approach and assault has 
been fortified and guarded so that the 
chances of attack become an impro- 
bability, and amount to a desperate 
venture. 

Thus is it with Cherbourg. The 
difficulties of defence were almost 
as great at first as those of shelter 
and construction. The one work, 
however, aided as well as suggested 
the other. The place to be fortified 
at first was an open bay of a semi- 
circular shape, terminating in two 
points at each extremity. These 
points were the positions to be for- 
tified whilst the roadstead and the 
town were the only objects of de- 
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fence. Hence arose Fort Querque- 
ville on the western extremity, and 
the Fort Imperial on the Ile Pelée, 
which is a continuation of the eastern, 
On and from these was formed and 
developed the present system of de- 
fence. It may be said to consist of 
three lines. The first extends along 
the base of the Rade, and is formed 
by the Ile Pelée, the Digue, with its 
musoirs and its central forts, and 
Querqueville. The battery of Cha- 
vagnac, which is being constructed 
betwixt this and the western musoir, 
will in time strengthen and complete 
it. These all defend and command 
the approaches and entrances to the 
roadstead. The second commences 
again with Querqueville, continues 
along the shore in the battery of St. 
Anne, the northern bastions of the 
dockyard and Fort Hommet, and 
ends in the Fort des Flamands, built 
on rocks beyond the town and the 
commercial harbour, and facing the 


.eastern entrance and anchorage. The 


guns from these sweep and range 
over every part of the Rade in its 
whole extent. The third has the 
Montagne de Rouie as a centre, which 
towers above and overtops the whole 
as a grand natural citadel, and is the 
land front of the defence. A system 
of redoubts and figld-works extends 
from hence eastward to the Fort des 
Flamands, commanding all the roads 
and approaches in that quarter, and, 
starting from the same centre, circles 
again westward over a range of hil- 
locks to Querqueville. There is also 
an outer line of redoubts, which take 
a greater sweep in the same direction, 
The redoubts and works, however, 
composing the land defence, are very 
imperfect, and many which appear 
on the plans are only projected. 
Roule has also its seaward front, and 
may be taken as the third point in 
the sea defences. 

Formidable as this system of de- 
fence looks as a whole, it is still 
more so when studied in detail. The 
space to be defended was compara- 
tively limited. after the enclosure of 
the Rade by the breakwater, and the 
distance betwixt the lines was not 
great enough to prevent one covering 
the other. The forts, too, and bat 
teries are all designed with consum 
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mate skill, and constructed with most 
elaborate nicety and regularity of 
workmanship. 

Querqueville may be taken as the 
chief point in the first line. It is 
one of the oldest of the forts. Its 
creation was a necessity suggested by 
a past danger. In 1758, a raid was 
made on Cherbourg by Lord Howe. 
The troops were landed to the west- 
ward of Querqueville, ravaged the 
country, occupied the town, and held 
it to ransom. To avert similar 
disasters, the erection of forts on the 
salient points of Querqueville, Ile 
Pelée, and Hommet, was decreed by 
royal ordennance. Querqueville is 
built on a rocky point at the very 
extremity of the bay. It is a large 
half-moon fort with a casemated 
battery, having embrasures for forty- 
six guns, flanked by two batteries en 
barbette. To those who had seen 
the casemate principle in the Rus- 
sian fortifications, and there and 
then judged it from the evident and 
palpable disa:ivantages which it de- 
monstrated, the adaptation of it by 
French engineers was a surprise and 
a lesson. Nowhere could it be seen 
more perfectly illustrated than in 
these Cherbourg forts. The cham- 
bers are all spacious and high, and 
open in the rear. In addition to 
this, there is a passage leading con- 
tinuously around the battery in rear 
of the guns, so that there is a clear 
and ready communication through- 
out, and a free ventilation for the 
escape of the smoke. Under these 
circumstances the. objections to the 
casemate. disappear, or are consi- 
derably modified. At Querqueville 
there is a large open space in rear of 
the battery, so that the inconveni- 
ence of the smoke would be little felt. 
Above the casemate is a bomb-proof 
platform on which guns might be 
mounted, though there is now no 
appearance of such intent. The guns 
from Querqueville command entirely 
the approach and entrance to the 
western end of the Rade. The 
width of the passage is about 2500 
yards, so that ships passing mid- 
channel would be within range of 
its guns at all the different points. 
Altogether, including the flanks, about 
sixty-four guns could be brought to 
bear upon it. Those in the half-moon 
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are of a calibre corresponding nearly 
with our 32’s, those on one of the 
flanks are Paixhan’s. In the fort is 
a large barrack, bomb-proof and well 
ventilated, with the rooms opening 
out of galleries and wide corridors, 
Towards the land it has a regularly 
bastioned front with a ditch and 
outworks ; just beyond is a larger 
space called the Polygone, which is 
being cleared for the practice of great 
guns and musketry, The next point 
in the outer line is, or will be, Fort 
de Chavagnac; at present, the rock 
on which it is to be based is just 
raised above the waters. It divides 
the passage into two channels, and 
will, when the projected work is 
carried out, materially strengthen the 
defence. We have next to consider 
the Digue as a fortification. Napo- 
leon conceived the idea of a central 
fort. To him it was at once evident 
that such a mass of masonry might 
be adapted to military purposes. The 
idea has been extended, and there 
are now fvour forts, the two musoirs 
at either extremity, the central fort, 
and another in the middle of the 
western arm. The western musoir is 
a round tower, intended to be raised 
to three tiers, each having twenty 
guns. There is, however, great doubt 
of the stability of the foundation at 
this part; and as it has already expe- 
rienced a considerable shock by which 
the walls have been much shaken and 
shattered, the first tier only has 
been completed, and above it there is 
placed rubble and loose stones, to the 
height of the intended walls, so that 
it may be ascertained in time whether 
the base has settled sufficiently to 
admit of the building being conti- 
nued according to the original design. 
The guns, when mounted, would 
sweep the channel, and also the west- 
ernanchorage of the Rade. The next 
fort, in the centre of the arm, is of an 
oblong form, and would command 
the sea in front of the Digue, and 
also the Rade. So also would the 
chief and central fort, which stands 
at the angle formed by the two arms. 
It also is circular, is constructed for 
three tiers, with a “ réduit elliptique 
casemate’’ in front of the sea face. 
The arrangements of the casemates 
are here equally perfect, though on a 
smaller scale. The musoir at the 
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eastern end corresponds with its fel- 
low, and isin the same state of con- 
struction. The foundation here, how- 
ever, is supposed to be more firm and 
stable. 

All these forts are surrounded by 
ditches, into which the sea can be ad- 
mitted, and they be at once isolated 
from the main work of the Digue by 
the raising of bridges. The Digue 
would bear in its forts alone, accord- 
ing to the plan, upwards of two 
hundred guns bearing in every direc- 
tion, and on all points of the defence ; 
but at present it would not be pos- 
sible to mount more than half that 
number. The forts, however, do not 
at all represent its military or defen- 
sive capabilities. Along its whole 
extent it has been so constructed as 
to offer a ready platform, with a para- 
pet of the proper height and slope, 
on which guns of great calibre even 
might be readily placed. In the 
space intervening betwixt the forts 
there would be room for at least eight 
hundred. It would not be desirable 
to try the base of the structure, by 
having such a weight as these guns 
would impose permanently fixed 
upon it; but they could easily be 
transported thither and placed in 
position in an emergency, or during 
awar. The unfinished state, and 
the doubtful stability of some of its 
forts, would suggest the Digue as the 
weak point in this line of defence, 
until we consider the possibility of 
its being converted into such a tre- 
mendous battery. The Ile Pelée 
terminates the line on the eastern 
side. With its fort rising tier above 
tier on a rocky basement, a dark 
shadow falling ever across it, and 
the waves washing around and iso- 
lating it, it has a castellated charac- 
ter, which gives it a picturesqueness, 
and somewhat even of grandeur—an 
effect which the eye seizes on gladly, 
after dwelling so long on lines, and 
circles, and heights, and measure- 
ments. It has a casemated battery 
in front, and above and within rise 
two other tiers, the last en barbette, 
capable altogether of showing about 
seventy guns bearing on the eastern 
passage and anchorage. Again we 
start from Querqueville, along the 
second line, until we light on a small 
open battery ona jutting point of 
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rock called St. Anne’s, with thirteen 
guns concentrating on the western 
channel; then again to the northern 
bastions of the enceinte militaire, 
armed and facing the same _ point; 
then on to Fort Hommet, the citadel 
and apex of the port militaire and 
its fortifications. It is an irregular 
work, solidly and scientifically con- 
structed, with a front bearing on the 
western anchorage of the Rade, and 
others on the approaches to the fort. 
Not much above the water’s edge, 
it has a casemated enveloppe sepa- 
rated from the enceinte by a ditch, 
which is crossed by movable draw- 
bridges. The embrasures of this 
battery are closed and blinded, so that 
from the sea it is difficult at first to 
distinguish it from a blank wall; but 
when seen from within, there is a 
gun lying in every chamber ready 
for mounting. Above this is another 
row of casemates; and on the plat- 
form at the top, pieces of heavy 
calibre show their dark frowning 
muzzles above the wall. The in- 
terior of this fort is quite oper, and 
the effect of the smoke in the case- 
mates, when the guns were fired, was 
searcely perceptible. Fort Hommet 
could contain about seventy-five guns. 

From hence we pass across the 
bay, leaving the town and the com- 
mercial harbour, and the sandbank 
beyond it, on to the eastern side, 
where on its bed of rocks Fort des 
Flamands, the last, the most com- 
plete of all the works, stands as a 
base of the second line. During the 
inrush of visitors at the fétes there 
was much official ceremony in ob- 
taining permission to visit the forts, 
and no one dared show himself at 
an entrance without being armed 
with a document from the Com- 
mandant. Des Flamands was at a 
distance and rather out of our way, 
and we had omitted to see it when 
vested with official ukase, and there- 
fore considered it henceforth as for- 
bidden ground, sacred precincts which 
we could not hope to enter. In our 
wanderings, however, we had ven- 
tured on an outside view from the 
drawbridge, and seeing something 
encouraging in the deportment of the 
sentry, advanced, were introduced at 
once to an ancient, weird-like dame 
with dishevelled locks, who, shoulder- 
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ing a broomstick, immediately escort- 
ed us around the place, courteously 
explaining and pointing out all the 
peculiarities, and as we said adieu, 
rather apologised for not being able 
to offer us an entrée to the Poud- 
ricre, This fort deserves its reputa- 
_tion of being one of the best con- 
structed in France. It has at first 
the appearance of a half-moon, but a 
closer inspection shows the angles of 
its faces and flanks. In the case- 
mated battery were mounted 80- 
pounders (French weight), the heavi- 
est guns we had yet seen; the guns 
above, placed en barbette, were of 
lesser metal. All, however, were of 
the newest make, and the carriages 
of the newest pattern. There were 
only thirty-one guns in one tier, and 
thirteen in the other, but the num- 
ber might on occasion be made up to 
a total of seventy. It covers or 
flanks the Fort Imperial, and has 
guns which could be brought to bear 
en the waters of the Petite Rade and 
the approaches of the port. In the 
interior are immense powder-maga- 
zines, well walled in and protected. 
All the details and arrangements here 
were most perfect, and the order most 
complete; so was it in all the forts, 
and it was impossible not to be struck 
with the extreme excellence and fi- 
nish of the masonry, and the gene- 
ral particulars and materials of the 
construction. They were more re- 
markable here, perhaps, as all the 
new inventions and improvements 
had been adopted; but everywhere 
was it evident that skilful and care- 
ful supervision had been employed 
in assuring good and adequate re- 
sults. The Fort des Flamands is 
separated, too, from the mainland by 
the sea. Olose and to the eastward 
of it is a small shallow harbour, “un 
port d’echouage,” used as a mast- 
pond. Atashort distance, and con- 
nected with it by a canal, is a space 
called La Mare de Tourlaville, for 
the conservation of timber. 

The Fort du Roule remains of the 
sea defences—already has its posi- 
tion been described: a square bas- 
tioned work, built on a steep scarped 
rock, overlooking and overtopping all 
the surrounding country, it entirely 
commands the town, the beach, and, 
at long range, the waters in front. 
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It is also a central point of the land 
defence—a base on which converge 
the redoubts, which form a kind of 
circle from Flamands to Querque- 
ville, occupying all the prominent 
points and turns of the roads, Those 
in the line from Roule to Querque- 
ville form outworks to the enceinte 
of the dockyard, but they are al- 
most all in a neglected state, and 
scarcely available as fortifications 
without considerable renovation. The 
maps and plans show another line 
beyond these, more imposing and 
much larger. These we sought for 
diligently and toilfully on a hot 
day, but after losing ourself in 
the labyrinth of lanes, knocking at 
Norman farmhouses to make in- 
quiries, and puzzling Norman pea- 
sants and maidens by names they 
had never heard, leaving on their 
minds the impression that we were 
distraught or using an unknown 
tongue, after passing over and stand- 
ing on the spots where they ought to 
have been, and were not, we came to 
the conclusion that they existed only 
on paper, and were merely projects 
of the bureau. 

Such are the defences. Seaward 
there are five principal and four 
minor forts or batteries, besides the 
bastions of the enceinte, of the port 
militaire, and Roule. At present 
there are not mounted in these more, 
perhaps, than three hundred guns, 
but this number could speedily be in- 
creased to five hundred or more, with- 
out calculating the immense force 
which could be placed on the Digue 
itself. To judge of the power of a 
nation like France} possessing infinite 
military resources and materiel, by 
the strength actually shown, must re- 
sult in false conclusions; and to cal- 
culate the defensive character of a 
place like Cherbourg merely by the 
number of guns mounted, without 
considering how many more could 
be added, and that the chambers and 
positions are all ready for their re- 
ception when they shall be moved 
thither from the arsenals, would be a 
grave error in estimating either its 
individual or comparative  import- 
ance. 

What would be the chances of at- 
tack on a system of defence such 
as has been described? There are 
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not, as at Cronstadt, the difficulties 
of long narrow channels and shallow 
water. Here ships would have room 
to work ; the passages are short, and 
the depth of water is everywhere 
sufficient. The fortifications are the 
sole defences—yet these seem ob- 
stacles enough. The western entrance 
is perhaps the most feasible. It is 
wider and easier than the eastern ; 
yet here a fleet would have to en- 
counter the guns of the musoir and 
Querqueville on approaching; and 
should the ships succeed even in pass- 
ing and opening the Rade, they would 
be exposed instantly to a heavy and 
direct fire from St. Anne’s Buttery 
and the northern bastions. The dis- 
tance from St. Anne’s to the channel 
is about 1200 yards; from the bas- 
tions, about 1700. And even suppos- 
ing that the outer forts might be either 
silenced or passed, and the anchorage 
of the Rade gained, it would only be 
to meet a more formidable danger 
from the concentration of all the 
guns of the inner forts, and the rear 
faces of those on the Digue. The 
eastern channel is still less practi- 
cable; it is narrower, the navigation 
more difficult, and the cross-fire 
would be very heavy. A favourite 
theory of attack is that of bom- 
barding the central fort of the Digue 
with floating batteries or heavy line- 
of-battle ships; and after having thus 
overcome or subdued its fire, to assail 
the dockyard, which would then be 
about a mile and a quarter distant, 
with shot and shell from mortars and 
guns of long range. This, however, 
would only be feasible on the suppo- 
sition that the Digue was not armed, 
or that no ships were lying within to 
cover it. Fairly balancing the rela- 
tive chances of attack and defence, 
it would seem to be the conclusion 
that an attempt on the place by ships 
would be hazardous, futile, and, even 
if partially successful, without ade- 
quate result. It is, however, very 
doubtful — more than doubtful — 
whether, with a hostile fleet com- 
manding the seas, ships could lie 
safely in tne Rade. Should it be at- 
tended by a light and flying squadron, 
armed with heavy, long-ranged guns, 
not only would the anchorage be 
rendered untenable, but the dockyard 
itself would not be secure from an- 
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noyance and danger. Thus, though, 
as a fortress of defence, Cherbourg 
might defy attack, still as a fort it 
would possess neither the protection 
nor the shelter in time of war aimed 
at in the design, Ifthe Rade could 
not be held in presence of an enemy 
sufficiently superior in force and 
numbers to blockade the place, and 
the basins be then necessarily con- 
verted into a harbour of refuge, all 
the other great purposes and objects 
of a port would be nullified, and even 
the great strategic principle very 
much contracted. 

As a fortress which could not be 
attacked with the probability of 
success, or taken according to the 
ordinary laws and experiences of as- 
sault, it is perhaps almost perfect; 
but as a fortress, covering and de- 
fending a roadstead and port, so that 
both may be occupied with impunity, 
it would scarcely be found free from 
certain weaknesses and defects con- 
sequent on the natural pecaliarities 
of the position, and which science 
could neither remedy nor provide 
for. ' 


Cherbourg as a fortress is of less 
consideration to us as a people than 
in the character so lately assumed 
for it, that of a menace and a point 


of aggression. The old combative 
raid and razzia, burn, sink, and de- 
stroy spirit, has died out of late 
with us, and been succeeded by the 
belief that it is our destiny to ad- 
vance our greatness and prosperity 
under the auspices of peace, and 
to look on war and warlike re- 
sources as necessities by which 
this greatness is to be preserved 
and this prosperity protected. This 
protection, however, where there 
is so much to protect, involves the 
maintenance of a warlike strength 
which shall be superior or equal to 
that of any power which might assail 
it—which shall be sufficient for secu- 
rity, sufficient for national honour. 
With the assurance of such strength, 
we might settle down calmly and 
resolutely to the development of our 
career—without it, every demonstra- 
tion of warlike preparations, every 
increase of warlike means by another 
nation, assumes a hostile aspect, and 
becomes an alarm and an apprehen- 
sion. Thus is it that the inaugura- 
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tion of Cherbourg has been inter- 
preted as a menace, and its existence 
regarded as a danger—a power of 
aggression and invasion. Thus is it 
that a consciousness of unreadiness, of 
neglected preparation and defence, has 
exaggerated into a threat what might 
otherwise have been considered as a 
legitimate effort of defence and mari- 
time development, and been looked 
upon with indifference by a great 
naval power, reposing in the confi- 
dence of its own security and of its 
innate capacity to assert and maintain 
supremacy on the seas. 

Is Cherbourg in reality a menace? 
That is a question dependent on the 
policies of nations and the combi- 
nation of events. Has it the ca- 
pacity of aggression ascribed to it? 
That is a question which men, view- 
ing the means and appliances in a 
practical light, can answer by state- 
ments, deductions, and conclusions 
derived from experiences and facts, 
and based on the rules of probabili- 
ties and calculations. 

It has been broadly announced in 
letter and pamphlet, vehemently 
declaimed on hustings and at ban- 
guets, that an army of a hundred 
thousand men could be transport- 
ed in twelve hours from Paris to 
Cherbourg. Those who know the 
facilities of French railways might 
have some doubts as to the con- 
veyance of such a body in such 
time, with the means at their dis- 
posal. But supposing these hundred 
thousand, with all the materiel of 
war, guns, horses, &c., fairly deposited 
in the Camp de Gare, or at the gates 
of the dockyard, the question arises, 
How are they to reach the shores of 
England? The Zouaves and Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes are depicted by 
French writers as leaping and charg- 
ing on board ships, and carrying them 
by a grand charge of bayonets; but 
we are not called upon to believe 
that, like the saints of old, they can 
make a marvellous passage of the 
Channel on their greatcoats. They 
must be transported; and how? A 
hundred thousand men would require 
a hundred ships of first-class power 
for themselves alone, besides those 
for the guns and horses. Calculating 
the difference of burden, and the im- 
possibility of collecting so many large 
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vessels, it may be assumed that two 
hundred of one class and the other 
would be required; and this we be- 
lieve to be a supply which the naval 
and maritime resources of France 
would not be equal to at one effort. 
Even if they could be furnished, 
where could they be disposed of at 
Cherbourg? The Rade and the basins 
could not hold them—so that the 
space alone would compel the em- 
barkation of such a body to be a 
piecemeal affair, even supposing the 
necessary means to be available. 
This, however, is the question re- 
duced ad absurdum. It is the exag- 
gerated talk of popular orators, and 
after-dinner declaimers, the wild 
theory of men who dash at conclu- 
sions and denounce results, without 
knowledge or calculation of the causes 
which lead to them. They fancy that, 
at the fiat of a chief, men can be 
transported hither and thither—can 
be shifted at once from place to 
place; that it is enough to say, Let 
there be a hundred thousand men at 
Cherbourg, and presto they are there 
—railway carriages, engines, lines, 
are as nought in these visions. .Sol- 
diers, too, in these dreams, are to be 
packed as herrings in casks—ships to 
be placed like bales of cotton, so many 
feet of wood to so many feet of 
water. S 
Let us, however, consider the pro- 
bability of invasion from Cherbourg 
as a point of embarkation in a ra- 
tional and common-sense view. It 
cannot be supposed that such an 
attempt could be made with a less 
force than forty thousand men, and 
that only as an advanced corps 
darmée. These are to be conveyed 
from Paris or the neighbouring garri- 
sons, with all their materiel. 
than five hundred carriages of some 
sort could not suffice for this, and 
we doubt whether even the will of 
absolutism could place these on the 
line from Paris to Cherbourg; conse- 
quently, the troops would be car- 
ried by relays, and as it is only a 
single line, there would be consider- 
able delay, and more than double or 
treblo the time occupied than that 
which theorists calculate upon, These 
are now to be embarked. In 1830 it 
required three hundred ships of the 
government, and six hundred mer- 
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chant vessels, to convey thirty-seven 
thousand men and four thousand 
horses from Toulon to Algeria; and 
this was an occasion when there was 
no naval force to be encountered, and 
nothing to be estimated but the mere 
extent of transport. For an inva- 
sion of England, it is to be assumed 
that the navy of France would be 
the covering fleet-—would be scarcely 
more than sufficient for that purpose, 
and would be enabled to spare very 
few vessels for the conveyance of 
troops. For it is not reasonable to 
suppose that line-of-battle ships ex- 
pecting and intended to encounter 
the navies of England, could be en- 
cumbered with troops or stores. The 
transport of the army must be left 
mainly to the mercantile marine of 
France. We have seen the number 
of ships employed for the army of 
Algeria. Allowing for the increased 
size, and the advantage of steam 
power, we cannot estimate that less 
than a hundred of different classes or 
size would be required to carry a 
force of forty thousand men with 
guns, horses, and materiel, to the 
English coast. The basins would 
not contain more than thirty first- 
class ships at one time, giving them 
space and room to move, and leav- 
ing the entrances clear and avail- 
able. Five more might be along the 
dockyard walls outside, but only at 
certain times of tide. Neither could 
the ships in the basins be moved in 
and out, except about the time of 
high-water. Flat-bottomed boats 
might be used to embark guns and 
horses from the small harbour at 
Fort des Flamands, and take them to 
ships in the Rade. Such an em- 
barkation, conducted under the most 
advantageous circumstances, would 
fully test the capabilities of Cher- 
bourg, and could not be effected 
simultaneously. The basins could not 
contain more than a third of the 
ships necessary for the purpose; the 
rest must lie in the Rade, and there 
must be a clearing out of one divi- 
sion before another could come in, 
and the tides must be studied, and 
the approaches from the Rade. The 
transporting force, too, would occupy 
the whole disposable water space, 
and the covering fleet, consequently, 
be obliged to cruise outside. The 
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embarkation could, doubtlessly, be 
accomplished; but it would be an 
affair of time and difficulty, and could 
not be effected with the rapidity or 
facility which alarmists suppose. The 
great cause of alarm for an invasion 
from Cherbourg is, that it would bea 
surprise. The army is to be trans- 
ported from Paris in twelve hours, 
embarked in a night, and thrown on 
the shores of England in another 
period of eight -hours. There are 
some littie sturdy facts rather op- 
posed to this. e have shown the 
delays which would necessarily ob- 
struct the transport and embarka- 
tion; next, as to the surprise. The 
collection of the vessels for the troops 
would not be an easy matter—would 
tax heavily the mercantile resources 
of France—and could not be accom- 
plished without observation or dis- 
play. The covering fleet could not 
consist of Jess than twenty sail of the 
line; and this would necessitate the 
combination of all the squadrons 
from the different great ports mili- 
taires, and must attract notice. Sea- 
men might be sent overland from the 
different stations, but ships must 
move by the ocean routes, and be 
open to reconnaissance. The strength 
of this fleet, too, could not be in- 
creased considerably in secret. The 
work of preparation would declare 
itself. There could, therefore, be no 
such sudden surprise. The intent 
would be manifest before, long be- 
fore the blow could be struck, and it 
would then become a contest betwixt 
the two nations of their comparative 
power and preparation of attack and 
defence. 

Still, though Cherbourg may not 
possess the facility of aggression 
which exaggeration has assigned to 
it, it offers greater than France ever 
could boast of before, and if not 
a menace of invasion to us, it is at 
least a warning of defence. The 
meaning of Cherbourg is our next 
problem. It is a gage of war, say 
the alarmists—a gauntlet thrown 
down in- front of our unprotected 
shores. It cannot mean war, say 
certain statesmen, for the feeling of 
the Emperor, and the spirit of his 
policy towards this country, is peace 
and alliance. Perhaps neither mean- 
ing is exactly applicable. It is not 
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a gage of war; for we believe that 
as yet Cherbourg is not ready either 
for defence or aggression: there is 
much to be done, much to be com- 
pleted, ere it possess its full capacity 
for either, ere it could be made a for- 
midable point d@appui of attack, or 
could dare the vengeance of retribu- 
tion; and it is not according to the 
practice of a nation, noted for the 
astuteness of its policy, to throw out 
a challenge ere it was ready for bat- 
tle, to unveil an attempt ere it was 
ripe for fulfilment. Had Cherbourg 
been intended as a present menace, it 
would not have been so publicly an- 
nounced until the forts were finished, 
the defence complete—until the pre- 
parations for a transport power and 
a naval force equal to such an enter- 
prise, had been more fully developed. 
Cherbourg would then not have been 
shown whilst it had a sign of weak- 
ness or unreadiness, 

Neither can we accept it as such 
a symbol of peace. The policies of 
empires may change—rulers may 


pass away—dynasties may be over- 
turned—yet Cherbourg would still 


remain a power of war to be used 
according to the will, or directed ac- 
cording to the passions, of the men 
and the times. It is eminently an 
expression of war, defensive or offen- 
sive, and its only interpretation of 
peace is, that it means a defence, 
strong and assured, which shall en- 
able the government within to pur- 
sue its systems and its policies free 
from the dread of interference or in- 
terruption frem without. 

Its true meaning is to be found in 
the past of France—its true signi- 
ficance in the resolve of which it is 
the result and expression; the re- 
solve conceived centuries since, trans- 
mitted from council to council, from 
government to government, from 
dynasty to dynasty—accepted and 
executed by all as a national pur- 
pose and a national destiny. And 
this resolve was and is, that France 
should be first of naval powers— 
that it should possess the greatest 
navy as well as the most powerful 
army in the world. This resolve 
has progressed step by step, stage by 
Stage, has gone on from one port to 
another, from inferiority to equality, 
and now aims at supremacy. It is 
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thus that Cherbourg has for us its 
significance as a part of a system of 
great maritime development, as the 
result of the resolve of a great na- 
tion to contest the empire of the 
waters, 

Supremacy on the seas is to Eng- 
land a necessity of defence. She 
must maintain it or decline. It is 
to her existence and safety. There 
is no choice, no alternative. It is an 
imperative fate. Her position, her 
polity, her institutions, her com- 
merce, her possessions, all demand 
that she should have the command 
and dominance on the waters. To 
lose it would be to lose all. It is 
therefore as a challenge to contest 
this empire that Cherbourg has its 
import and its warning for us. The 
alarm of an invasion may or may not 
be reasonable; but it is one that it 
behoves not a great people to be pro- 
claiming whenever a dock is opened, 
or a few ships built—it is one neither , 
dignified nor politic for a nation pos- 
sessing resources and elements, and 
power of defence, which might ren- 
der it insensible to such fears, and 
assure it immunity from such dangers. 

There is now a port, eight hours’ 
sail from our shores, where an army 
could be embarked, and whence it 
could be moved upon us, not per- 
haps in the time or in the force as- 
sumed and asserted by so many, 
but still, perhaps, in time and in 
force enough to inflict a terrible 
disaster on unreadiness or defence- 
lessness. A descent on a country, 
the debarkation of troops, even when 


‘unopposed,’ is, we know, the most 


difficult and hazardous operation of 
war. In the presence of an enemy, 
of an opposing force or defensive 
means, it ought to be an impossi- 
bility. To us it should be such an 
impossibility. There should every- 
where along our coasts be a certainty 
of such opposing force as would ren- 
der an attempt at debarkation hope- 
less and desperate. To effect this, 
we would not advocate that the 
coast should be surrounded with for- 
tifications, or be rendered impreg- 
nable by a costly and perhaps inefti- 
cient enceinte. The real means of 
defence are easier and more certain. 
The great requirements are concen- 
tration and man-power. The ability 
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at any moment of sending men into 
our ships, and moving soldiers from 
our camps, and massing both ships 
and troops on a threatened point, 
would be a consummation of defence 
on which the nation might rely with 
confidence and security. Forts' and 
batteries along the different points 
of the coast would doubtless assist 
and aid the defence. Such are being 
designed, but they must be works of 
time. Meanwhile a good and most 
efficient plan has been adopted, that 
of placing batteries of 18-pounders 
eqnipped and ready for service, at 
different positions, which should be 
horsed on emergency from the neigh- 
bouring farms, and moved in any 
direction where they would be re- 
quired. This might be further ex- 
tended by establishing our floating- 
batteries at certain stations, and 
manning them with old pensioners, 
who might be quartered in cottages 
or barracks on shore. But to re- 
sist an invasion it is never safe to 
trust the resistance to any station- 
ary force. A place of landing, as 
our own experiences have shown, 
might be chosen where no such force 
could be. A movable defence is the 
only reliance. A camp such as that 
at Aldershott should be formed near 
another part of the coast line, 
somewhere, perhaps, near Dartmgor, 
with an outpost corresponding to 
Shornecliffe at Portland. A com- 
munication should be _ established 
by rail with the coast, and along its 
whole extent should exist a direct 
and continuous line of railways, 
by means of which bodies of men 
might be hurled and concentrated 
on any one position or posted 
at several, with a rapidity and an 
ease which strategists never dreamed 
of. Confronted by anar my in array, 
supported too by heavy guns, and 
conscious that, move where he would, 
turn where he would, that army 
would move more rapidly and more 
surely than he, and be ever ready to 
oppose him, an invader would pause 
and deliberate well ere he launched 
forth his legions on such an enter- 
prise. There is another part of this 
movable force, however, to be con- 
sidered—our fleets. They would be 
equally ready with steam-power to 
concentrate and oppose, and an in- 
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vasion which had to be covered by a 
naval action, or conducted under g 
fire from ships, would be a feature 
approximating too much to impossi- 
bility to be attempted. But to pos- 
sess this part of the movable force, 
there is necessity for man-power. We 
have our ships, our guns, all of first 
class and excelience; but these must 
be manned—we must have the com- 
mand of men which shall assure us 
of sending them forth in the time of 
need. And thisis a necessity, created 
not only by tle exigencies of defence, 
but by the still greater urgency to 
assert our supremacy intact and un- 
questioned. We have ships and 
resources without limit—we need 
only men, or the command of men, 
sufficient to render these an _ ever- 
existing and permanent power. Many 
schemes have been advanced for this 
—a Channel fleet, with the block- 
ships, guard-ships, and the coast 
guard as a reserve, is the favourite 
theory. But a Channel fleet is a 
thing which one Admiralty may create, 
and another destroy—which exists to- 
day, and may be doomed to-morrow 
by any financial exigency. The force 
on which England relies to maintain 
its maritime ascendancy, must be a 
permanent one—not subject to the 
will of a minister, or the pressure of a 
popular outcry. It must be a stand- 
ing navy, a body of seamen enrolled 
and organised, quartered either in 
ships or barracks, but still endowed 
and invested with the character of 
stability, and affording those belong- 
ing to it the assurance of continuous 
pay and service; and giving to the 
men who wield the destinies of the 
nation the certain power of send- 
ing forth one powerful fleet after 
another to meet the exigencies of 
defence, and still retain the appoint- 
ed reserve as a last resource. It 
was our intent to have discussed 
the possibilities of forming such aa 
institution, and the details of its 
arrangement; but space fails us, and, 
moreover, the subject is too large and 
important to be drawn in at the end 
of an article. It is one, however, 
which must be forced on our atten- 
tion and consideration. 

It is the lesson which Cherbourg 
conveys to us—the warning which it 
utters—that we must stand forth and 
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reassert our supremacy as a naval 
power; that we must answer such 
challenges as it and the system of 
which it is part may be supposed to 
signify, not by loud-voiced alarm— 
not by spasmodic efforts of prepara- 
tion or defence, but by a methodised 
and systematic resolve equal to their 
own in strength, more than equal to 
theirs in powers of resources ; to have 
ever alive and ready for action a 
naval force, a power of ships and 
men, which should defy the efficiency 
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and the capabilities of the five ports 
militaires—the grand demonstration 
of the maritime aims of France. 
Thus strengthened, thus defended, 
England might repose on her wealth, 
or develop her prosperity peacefully 
and securely—might hear of docks 
being opened without alarm, and of 
forts being built, without giving thema 
passing thought. Thus assured, Eng- 
land might assume the dignity of a 
great nation—too strong to fear ag- 
gression, too strong to provoke it. 





LORD CANNING’S REPLY TO THE ELLENBOROUGH DESPATCH. 


Tue grand case which absorbed the 
attention of Parliament last summer 
has at length been closed in point of 
form, as five months ago it was 
closed in point of fact. Lord Can- 
ning has made his reply to Lord 
Ellenborongh’s despatch, and _ the 
Government have published it. When 
tried in full Parliament last May, 
Lord Canning’s case broke down so 
completely that his Whig friends, 
who had been so eager to bring it on, 
shrank from taking the verdict of 
the House, and, amidst a scene of the 
most grotesque ‘humiliation, begged 
to be allowed to withdraw their 
charges against the Ministry. Lord 
Canning has now made appearance 
on his own behalf. We do not think 
his reply would have been such as it 
is, if he had not been prompted 
thereto by the course taken by his 
Whig friends at home. They had 
chosen to make his cause a party 
question, with a view to reinstate 
themselves in office ; and accordingly, 
throwing statesmanlike wisdom to 
the winds, they had gone all lengths 
in eulogising the Oude Proclamation, 
and in denouncing Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s censure of it. They staked 
their credit as a party in justifying 
Lord Canning and in criminating the 
Ministry. They failed,—and now 
Lord Canning is invoked as a for- 
lorn hope to cover their defeat. They 
did so much for him (although it 
was only in order to do much more 





for themselves) that he could not 
forego doing his best for them. And 
so we have the “Reply.” <A very 
lengthy and elaborate document it 
is. But is it in any other sense satis- 
factory? During the debates in May, 
when the Whigs were making such 
a mere stalking-horse of him, Lord 
Canning might well have prayed to 
be saved from his friends. But his 
reply now makes it doubtful whether 
he do not need to be equally saved 
from himself. He has allowed him- 
self to be caught in the.outer edges 
of the maélstrom of Whig faction; 
and, having a bad cause, the very 
elaborateness of his reply only serves 
to bring out more clearly the errors 
of himself and his angry eulogists at 
home. 

We do not underrate Lord Can- 
ning. He is a man of ability, an 
elegant scholar, and possessed of 
good moral firmness; but not even 
Lord Granville will assert that he is 
a man of original genius, a brilliant 
statesman, capable of saving or re- 
constructing an empire. He is an 
ordinary Governor-General placed in 
extraordinary circumstances. With- 
out comparing him with the more 
illustrious of his predecessors in the 
Viceroyalty of India, it is enough to 
say, that in the history of the present 
Revolt he will be eclipsed by some 
of his own subordinates. The name 
of Lawrence will overshadow that 
of Canning. It is one of the most 
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marvellous facts of the war, that it 
was the Punjaub—the most recently 
conquered of our provinces, and 
the one which had fought most 
powerfully against us—that supplied 
the means of re-conquering Hindo- 
stan, This was the untoward realm 
which Lawrence had to deal with; 
yet. he turned the very elements of 
danger into most potent allies,—re- 
created an army of 80,000 men in a 
few months’ time—raised loans to 
equip them—and sent them fully 
armed, with long trains of siege- 
guns, ammunition, and supplies of 
transport, to retake Delhi, and aid 
in carrying the British standards in 
triumph back to Lucknow. In the 
Punjaub we saw men of genius act- 
ing. in every quarter. It was not 
the muffled action of a system, buat 
the rapid energetic coups of indivi- 
duals. Everywhere individuality is 
present. The telegraph from Cal- 
cutta is interrupted—Lawrence be- 
comes practically independent—and 
he and his coadjutors are seen work- 
ing like paladins in upholding the 
tottering empire. If we turn to the 
other side of India—to Calcutta—we 
see nothing of this sort. Mountains 
of care indeed Lord Canning had on 
his shoulders, and he bore the bur- 
den bravely and with undaunted 
moral courage. But he had more of 
the nobility which, in the tace of most 
terrible odds, stands and dies, than of 
the genius which can strike and save. 
As the head of an administrative 
machine, in which his own person- 
ality was half-lost, he did his work 
honourably and well; but if we look 
for a ruler dominating over the 
governmental machine, as an Ellen- 
borough or Wellesley would have 
done, and making his personality 
felt through every part of the service 
—we look in vain. 

Only in two matters has the per- 
sonal action of Lord Canning stood 
out clearly—and neither of them can 
be made the subject of eulogy. The 
first of these is his overruling the 
military plans of the Commander-in- 
Chief. In the beginning of the pre- 
sent year, Sir Colin Campbell’s plans 
were, to clear the Doab entirely of 
the enemy, and fully re-establish com- 
munications between Calcutta and 
the Punjaub,—to leave Central India 
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to be cleared by the Bombay and 
Madras field-forees, which, under 
Roberts, Rose, and Whitelock, were 
advancing to the line of the Jumna 
from the south and west,—and to 
march himself into Rohilcund, the 
reconquest of which province could 
be effected with the force then at his 
disposal, and which reconquest was in- 
dispensable to free the important line 
of communication through the Doab 
from serious and ceaseless flank at- 
tacks. All the rebels over this wide 
extent of country, north-east of the 
Jumna, would thus have been either 
destroyed or driven into Oude, the 
conquest of which province Sir 
Colin designed to reserve for an- 
other campaign,—in the interim, 
spending the hot season and the 
ainy months in thoroughly strength- 
ening and reorganising all the sur- 
rounding regions; so that, when 
the campaign reopened, whatever 
portion of the Oude rebels should es- 
cape from the attack of his cunverg- 
ing columns (by that time strong in 
cavalry), would find no resting-place 
elsewhere, and be atterly crushed, 
without being able to betake them- 
selves to (our greatest peril) a guerilla 
warfare. On the other hand, the 
Governor-General insisted that an 
attack should be made at once upon 
the centre of the enemy’s power in 
Oude—maintaining that the capture 
of Lucknow would so discourage the 
rebels, that they would give up the 
contest, and send in their submission. 
The Commander-in-Chief had to yield 
to the orders of the Governor-Gene- 
ral; and the consequence has been a 
widespread and harassing guerilla 
warfare, a campaign in the hot season, 
most disastrous to our soldiers—and 
results so unsatisfactory, that not a 
single revolted province has as yet 
been thoroughly reduced to order and 
tranquillity. Sir Colin Campbell did 
his part of the work—he took Luck- 
now— and not only Lucknow, but 
Bareilly, and every other place of im- 
portance. But the rebels did not 
surrender. Lord Canning had entirely 
miscalculated. The object for which 
he had overruled the plans of the 
campaign proved quite illusory. And 
thus, in this momentous matter, his 
policy was a failure. 
The only other instance of marked 
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personal action on the part of Lord 
Canning was the issuing of the Oude 
Proclamation. When demurring to 
the alteration of his own military 
plans, Sir Colin Oampbell doubtless 
expressed his scepticism as to the 
speedy surrender of the Oude rebels 
upon which the Governor - General 
caleulated ; and it was to make sure 
of this hoped-for submission that his 
Lordship resolved to issue a procla- 
mation. The overruling of the Gene- 
ral’s strategy, and the issuing of the 
proclamation, stand be aged as parts 
of one plan; and both parts of the 
plan miscarried. Oude must be at- 
tacked, resolved Lord Canning; and 
’ though the generals demur, I will 
issue a proclamation which will 
make all things go right. Hence the 
origin of the proclamation which ex- 
cited so much discussion and ani- 
madversion, and to a brief and final 
consideration of which we are con- 
strained by the tenor of Lord Oan- 
ning’s reply. Very willingly should 
we have let the question sleep. But 
Lord Canning is blessed with so 
many friends in this country, who 
are resolved to make of him a stalk- 
ing-horse of party, that his unhappy 
roclamation has in been ex- 
umed amidst a flourish of Whig 
- trumpets. The Whig chiefs in Par- 
liament were too thoroughly beaten 
in summer to have any thought of 
resuming the fight themselves; but 
it seemed to hom a good way of 
covering their defeat to set their or- 
gans in the er a-sounding on the 
subject. And Lord Canning helped 
them to do so. It is a curious fact 
that his Lordship’s “ private” commu- 
nications to his friends appear to be as 
frequent and full as his despatches 
to the Government are scanty and 
rare. In spring he had fully apprised 
his friends “ privately” of his inten- 
tion to issue a proclamation in Oude, 
and of its tenor, before the Govern- 
ment knew anything of the matter. 
And it was these private letters which 
enabled his Whig friends to arrange 
beforehand an attack upon the Min- 
istry on the subject of this proclama- 


tion, and to boast that the Govern- 

ment would be out ‘‘in three weeks,” 

while as yet nothing was publicl 

known of any proclamation at all 
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Something of the same kind, on a 
small scale, has happened again. 
When sending home his elaborate 
Reply, Lord Oanning duly apprised 
his friends of his having done so, 
and of the contents of the document,— 
doubtless informing them that he 
had not only exculpated himself and 
them, but that he had “walked 
into” Lord Ellenborough, and like- 
wise shown that the whole Ministry 
were partakers in the crime of the 
noble Earl! The Palmerstonians 
thereupon instructed their organs in 
the press to clamour for the produc- 
tion of this precious document. A 
request which was very quickly an- 
swered by Lord Stanley’s forward- 
ing copies of the lengthy letter to 
each of the metropolitan journals. 
With his usual manly ightfor- 
wardness, Lord Stanley would have 
acted thus in any circumstances; 
but both he and his colleagues must 
have felt that in this instance their 
generosity was put to little proof. 
Whoever might damaged by the 
aes ag pr of the despatch, they 
new it would not injure them. 

For what is the true inference to 
be drawn from Lord Oanning’s reply 
but this—That, according to his own 
showing, 2o proclamation should 
have been issued at all! A strange 
conclusion, certainly, but the only 
one that can be deduced from his 
Lordship’s elaborate exposition of 
the case. Indeed, the whole docu- 
ment reads more like the production 
of an elegant scholar than of a mas- 
terly mind versed in the practical 
work of statesmanship. And there 
can hardly be a greater contrast than 
exists between the clearness of his 
style, and the temperate calmness of 
tone, marking the scholar and the 
| orp on the other hand, 

is manifest incapacity to understand 

the broad nature of the opposition 
which his proclamation encountered, 
his confusion of ideas as to his own 
policy, and the self-contradictory and 
wholly untenable character of the 
elaborate justification with which he 
seeks to defend it. 

We may pass over the exordium 
of the reply, in which his Lordshi 
makes excuses for not resigning h 
high wale for not only the 

4 
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Ministry assured him of their con- 
tinued confidence and support, but 
the best justification of his continu- 
ence in office is to be found in the 
body of the reply itself,—the gist of 
which most unmistakably is, that 
he approved of Lord Ellenborough’s 
licy, and meant to act upon it. 
olding the views he does, the only 
consistent defence which he can pat 
in is—not that he dissents from Lord 
Ellenborough’s maxims of policy, 
but that he thought that proclama- 
tions to Hindoos, like dreams to 
an Irishman, should always ‘go 
by contraries,” and be understood 
in the opposite sense to that which 
they naturally bear!. In this exor- 
dium, however, we regret to say, 
there are one or two manifestations 
of pet and party-misrepresentations, 
which we did not expect from his 
Lordship’s antecedents, and which 
it is to be hoped by this time he him- 
self regrets. Such, for instance, is 
the following, in which he seeks to 
show the whole Miuistry responsible 
for the publication of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch :—‘ Before the 
despatch was published in England, 
it had been announced to Parliament 
by a Minister of the Crown as con- 
veying cengereres in every sense of 
the policy indicated by the Governor- 
General’s proclamation.” rings Ble 
a most paltry purpose — one whic 
could ao his’ Lordshi no good, but 
very obliging to his Whig friends— 
the truth is kept in the letter, but is 
broken in the sense; for the fact is, 
that before Mr. Disraeli announced 
the purport of the despatch, the 
pledge had already been given by 
rd Ellenborough’s under-secretary 
to lay it in full on the table of the 
House. Mr. Disraeli, and the whole 
Ministry, adopted the principle of 
Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation, 
but they dissented from his act of 
consenting to publish it. Lord Can- 
ning’s object, therefore, in the sen- 
tence above quoted, is one of mis- 
representation, very unworthy of 
himself. Another instance of mingled 
pet and wilfal misconstruction ap- 
pears in another place, where he 
says: “It does not belong to me to 
say what line of conduct the British 
Government ought to follow, if it be 
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now determined that the course in 
taking possession of Oude was not 
lawful. or justifiable.” Lord Ellen- 
borough never said that the annexa- 
tion of Oude was not lawful or justi- 
fiable, but that there was a flaw in 
the proceedings of sufficient import- 
ance to make us cbhary of putting in 
force the utmost rigour of the law 
against Oudian malcontents to our 
rule. Still less did he ask Lord 
Canning for the advice which his 
Lordship so preposterously makes a 
show of withholding. We may also 
observe, before leaving this lengthy 
exordiam, in which Lord Canning 
sets himself to carp at his censurers 
before entering upon his own de- 
fence, that, however undeclared the 
result at the time he wrdte, his vice- 
regal vaticinations of dire evil from 
Lord Ellenborough’s despatch have 
been proved groundless; whereas, 
the bad effects of his own proclama- 
tion—and we may add, also, of his 
incompetent interference with the 
plans of the war, with which the 
issuing of the proclamation is inti- 
mately connected—are bearing their 
evil fruits to the present hour. 

Coming to the body of the de- 
spatch, we fiod that it contains little 
that is new,—but much that is im- 
portant, as confirming statements 
and opinions which were questioned 
or wholly denied by the Opposi- 
tion last summer. While writing 
his own defence, Lord Canning is 
compelled to justify Lord Hllen- 
bannge- On all the premises of the 
case, Lord Canning admits that the 
noble President of the Board of Con- 
trol judged correctly. He admits 
that the facts in regard. to Oude are 
entirely as Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir James Outram represented them. 
The case of the people of Oude, he 
allows, was altogether exceptional, 
and that they ought not to be 
regarded as rebels, but rather as 
ordinary enemies in war, Their 
allegiance was but of a single 
year; and the British rule, though 
proclaimed, had scarcely been acted 
upon in many of the districts. More- 
over, he admits, the talookdars and 
other landowners had serious griev- 
ances, as many of them had been 
harshly and unjustly deprived or 
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curtailed of their rights in the soil. 
When Oude was annexed by us, 
says Lord Oanning, the land settle- 
ment “was carried into execution 
in some districts with undue haste, 
harshly, and upon insufficient evi- 
dence ; and when this took place in- 
justice was done to the talookdars,— 
some of whom were deprived of vil- 
lages which had long been attached 
to their talookas, and their titles to 
which were not satisfactorily dis- 
proved. The injustice might, and 
probably would, have been corrected 
in making the revised settlement ; 
but this does not excuse or palliate 
the wrong.” Here, then, quite in- 
dependently of the outbreak of the 
revolt, or of the annexation of their 
country, Lord Canning admits that 
the landowners of Oude had a cause 
of feud against our rule. Again he 
says, in farther excuse of the talook- 
dars and other landholders, — “The 
allegiance of these men, when they 
broke into rebellion,*was little more 
than a year old, and they had be- 
come British subjects by no act of 
their own: our rule had brought 
loss of property to them, and upon 
some an unjust loss; and it had 
diminished the importance and arbi- 
trary power of all.” Very naturally, 
then, does he add, —‘‘I considered 
these facts to be a palliation of re- 
bellion, even when hostility to us 
had been most inveterate.” No state- 
ment could bé more conclusive as 
to the correctness of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s view of the case, and of 
the soundness of the premises upon 
which the noble Earl based his 
policy. But, proceeding upon the 
same premises, to what opposite con- 
clusions did these two statesmen 
come! In the whole circumstances 
of the people of Oude, Lord Ellen- 
borough saw imperative reasons for 
dealiry gently with them, or at least 
for deaiog out to them no sterner 
usage than is adopted in ordinary 
warfare. Taking the very same view 
of their circumstances, Lord Canning 
overwhelmed them by a confiscation 
of such magnitude as to make it quite 
unparalleled in history! He could 


not have known what he was doing. 
He must have been utterly ignorant 
of what is usual in war, or he never 
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would have issued an edict surpassing 
in severity any ever issued even in 
the barbaric times of the Norman 
Conquest. And how are we to recon- 
cile this act with his own state- 
ments? How are we to reconcile 
this most harsh conclusion with 
his mild premises? In the face of 
such facts and admissions as we have 
quoted above, it appears inconceiv- 
able that his Lordship should have 
proceeded to confiscate the whole pro- 
perty of the talookdars—nay, the en- 
tire rights in the soil of Oade—to the 
British Government. Mercy and mo- 
deration, he says, were called for,— 
bat surely his was strange mercy ! 

During the debates in Parliament 
last May, Lord Canning’s “ friends ” 
—or at least the Ministry’s opponents 
— contended over and over again 
that the proclamation did not decree 
confication, but only threatened it. 
The clear head of Sir G. O. Lewis, 
among others, took this view of the 
case; and Colonel Sykes, amidst the 
laughter of the House, displayed his 
Oriental philology by informing the 
honourable members that he was 
quite sure he knew what must be the 
word used in rendering the proclama- 
tion in the Indian vernacular, and 
that it did not by any means signify 
“confiscation,” but something very 
different! It must be mortifying 
to such ingenious speculators and 
debaters to find that Lord Canning 
entirely ignores their view of the 
matter, while he confirms to the letter 
the opinions of the Ministry. “I 
came to the conclusion,” he says 
deliberately, “that the proclamation 
should be one not threatening confis- 
cation as a possible contingency, but 
DECLARING IT.” So that there is no 
longer any doubt as to the actual 
severity of the proclamation, and of 
his intention to make it severe. 

But now comes the extraordinary 
part of the affair. Having so fully 
acknowledged the great allowance 
which ought to be made for the re- 
bels of Oude, we naturally ask, how 
came it then that his- Lordship 
should have perpetrated so cruel an 
edict against them? Because, replies 
his Lordship, though I expressly de- 
clared all their estates and land- 
rights to be confiscated, I had no 
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intention of actually confiscating 
them This explanation of his pur- 
poses only adds to the incomprehen- 
sibility of his acts. If he did not 
mean confiscation, why did he ex- 
pressly proclaim it? What could be 
more illogical and _ self-destructive 
than this portion of his defence? He 
first acknowledges the specialties 
which required that the Oude people 
should be leniently dealt with ; then 
he states that he deliberately, issued 
a proclamation the very reverse of 
lenient ; and next, defends himseif 
for so doing by affirming that he had 
no intention of acting upon that pro- 
clamation. While publishing this 
edict of wholesale confiscation as a 
deliberate resolve of the supreme Go- 
vernment, he says that he at the 
same time pw to neutralise its 
effect, “ by explaining to the talook- 
dars and landowners with whom our 
officers came in contact, that the 
confiscation did not necessarily ope- 
rate as a permanent deprivation of 
their rights.” In other words, while 
the Governor-General proclaimed the 
confiscation of the whole soil of Oude, 
his subordinates were to go about 
giving his proclamation the lie! 
How Lord Canning could reconcile 
such a procedure with his own per- 
sonal respect or official dignity, we 
do not comprehend. It is certainly 
a matter much less easily understood 
than his Lordship’s non-resignation ; 
and the public at home would have 
been more ,obliged to him if he had 
given an explanation on the former 
point instead of on the latter. As 
an act of State, too, such procedure 
was most impolitic and pernicious; 
for what reliance can the natives re- 
pose in the supreme Government, 
when it is thus acknowledged that 
imperial proclamations may say one 
thing and be meant to mean another ? 
As if to complete the incomprehen- 
sible amount of error into which Lord 
Canning fell, it must be evident that 
not only was the severity of the pro- 
clamation entirely at issue with his 
premises of mercy and moderation, 
but the manner in which he pro- 
posed to deal with this proclamation 
was ‘preposterously impracticable. 
He admits that wholesale confisca- 
tion was indefensible; yet instead 
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of acting in accordance with that 
conviction, he wunaccountably does 
the very reverse—a proceeding which 
in any circumstances ought to have 
called down upon him a severe cen- 
sure. But such a censure was all 
the more called for when we consider 
how impracticable were the means 
upon which he relied for neutralising 
the injurious effect of his tyrannical 
edict. While proclaiming confisca- 
tion, he relied upon our officers as- 
suring the population of Oude that 
no such confiscation was intended. 
But how was this possible? For, 
while copies of the proclamation, 
printed as they were in the vernacu- 
lar, might and did circulate through 
the revolted districts—and all Oude 
was then in open* revolt—how could 
our officers follow into those districts 
to tell the people that there was no 
intention to carry the proclaimed 
punishment into effect? Altogether 
it was a most clumsy and inopera- 
tive, as well as‘ an unjust and un- 
statesmanlike conception. 

Rather than adopt a course at once 
so erroneous, so undignified, and so 
impracticable, it would certainly have 
been far better if Lord Canning had 
issued, no proclamation at all. In- 
deed, as we have said, so far from 
his reply sufficing to justify the tenor 
of his proclamation, it seems concla- 
sively to establish that, by his own 
showing, no proclamation at all 
should have been issued. For what 
do we find recorded in his own ex- 
planations? “I believe,” he says, 
“that the issue of proclamations is 
not the surest or safest mode of in- 
fluencing the natives of India, The 
experience of the past ror has fur- 
nished examples of the ingenuity 
with which the meaning of such 
documents can be perverted, or their 
language misrepresented, by the ene- 
mies of the State ; and it is a fact, 
several instances of which have 
come to my knowledge of late, 
that the word of an English offi- 
cer of the Government, even though 
a stranger, is‘ more trusted than 
a printed paper. I should there- 
fore have preferred to take in 
Oude the course which was after- 
wards taken’ in Rohilcund, and to 
place instructions in the hands of the 
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officers attached to the columns which 
marched through the country, leaving 
it to them to carry out those instruc- 
tions, and to explain in each district 
the spirit in which the Government 
desired to deal with the people.” If 
this proves anything, it certainly 
roves that his Lordship should not 
sie issued any proclamation in Oude. 
“But,” he adds—and here comes an- 
other extraordinary part of his explan- 
ations—“ I knew it to be very probable 
that no columns would be available for 
this purpose in Oude, and that much 
time might elapse before English offi- 
cers would be able to penetrate the 
province. I therefore had recourse 
to a proclamation which might be 
disseminated by native agency.” 
What a jumble of self-contradictions 
his Lordship indulges in! How 
quickly he forgets what he has just 
told us as to the peculiar character of 
the edict, and as to how he pro- 
posed to take the sting out of it, 
“by explaining to the talookdars 
and landowners with whom our 
officers came in contact that the 
‘confiscation’ did not necessarily 
operate as a permanent deprivation 
of their rights!” Had the proclama- 
tion (as unquestionably it ought) 
been intended to be understood liter- 
ally and without qualification, then 
there might be reason for issuing it ; 
but he himself tells us that it was 
not meant to be so understood, but 
to be explained away by perambu- 
lating agents of the Government. Ac- 
cordingly, his only explanation for 
issuing any proclamation amounts 
to this: Oude, he says, was in such 
a state, that a proclamation might 
be disseminated in it by native 
agency; but no British columns or 
officers could permeate it to explain 
the intentions. “Therefore” (!) he 
threw into the province a proclama- 
tion which, he says, he never meant 
to be understood literally, but to be 
explained away by our officers—such 
explanation, by his own showing, 
being at the same time impossible, 
as our officers could not enter the 
country! 

_ Thus the statements and explana- 
tions in Lord COanning’s reply, in- 
stead of justifying his proclamation, 
show conclusively, first, that accord- 
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ing to his views, no proclamation 
should have been issued at all; and, 
secondly, that the proclamation which 
he did issue, was in direct opposition 
to justice and the requirements of the 
case. Confiscation was not justice— 
it was not policy: it was the reverse 
of both. What, then, could have 
tempted his Lordship to commit 
such an error? A sentence in his 
reply, very explicit in itself, and 
amply corroborated by the es 
of those with whom he was in full 
correspondence last May, explains 
the mystery. :_In that sentence his 
Lordship says: “ The confiscation to 
the State of the proprietary rights in 
the soil, would tend to the final settle- 
ment of many of those disputes re- 
specting landed rights, which have 
been the source of so much strife and 
animosity in Oude.” Grievous in- 
justice had been committed against 
the proprietors of Oude by our land- 
settlement, at which the proprietors 
naturally showed much resentment ; 
and to proclaim the confiscation of 
the entire rights in the soil, his Lord- 
ship thought would be an adroit 
way of settling the matter, without 
having to make any admission of 
past injustice on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, or of past injuries on the 

rt of the landowners! It was not 
justice, therefore—it was not the 
merits of the case that his Lordship 
had in view— but an unscrupulous 
stroke of policy, to rid the Govern- 
ment from the effects of its own 
revious acts of injustice. The utter 
indefensibility of the proclamation on 
such a ground as this, we need not 
ar to argue. No defence is pos- 
sible—unless his Lordship have no 
higher moral standard for our Indian 
Government than that of an organ- 
ised band of buccaneers. It would 
indeed have been grateful to the 
red-tapists at Calcutta, to have got 
rid of a difficulty of their own mak- 
ing—to have covered an injustice of 
their own perpetrating. But such a 
lea will not be tolerated by the 

ritish public. But since the plea 
is advanced, let us descend from 
moral grounds—let us become for a 
moment no better than Lord Can- 
ning‘ thinks the public should be, 
and consider the plea by the mere 
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light of worldly expediency. Let us 
see if the object to be attained was 
worth the cost. Lord Canning’s ob- 
ject, he tells us, in issuing the decree 
of confiscation, was, that it “ would 
tend to the final settlement of many 
disputes respecting landed rights in 
Oade.” Amidst a war and revolt that 
covered all Hindostan, and which 
shook our Indian Empire to its base, 
his Lordship’s prime object was to 
obtain this comparatively petty end 
—the settlement of some disputed 
land - rights !—— disputes, too, which 
had been occasioned by the high- 
handed injustice of probably the 
very red-tapists who incited him to 
this gross error—say rather, crime! 
Such an error shows, as do not 
a few other incidents of his Lord- 
ship’s rule, that he was very incap- 
able of appreciating the nature of the 
crisis produced by the revolt. While 
Lord Clyde, with veteran experience 
and circumspect eye, was scanning 
the prospects of the war, and the 
perils certain to arise from the ap- 
proaching hot season and guerilla 
tactics on the part of the enemy, and 
had forecast a plan of the campaign 
which would meet both of these 
perils,—Lord Canning, presumptuous 
in ignorance, and probably urged 
thereto by his red-tape friends in 
council, peremptorily insisted upon 
the abandonment of those plans, 
and the adoption of a hasty and 
premature attack upon Lucknow— 
foolishly fancying that the very sound 
of our cannon at Lucknow would awe 
all Oude into submission, and make 
its whole population, talookdars, ze- 
mindars, and all, ready obsequiously 
to place their necks under his heel ! 
That which is firmness in the wise 
becomes obstinacy in the ignorant. 
He who is wise in ordinary circum- 
stances, may become unwise in extra- 
ordinary ones. Lord Canning was in 
extraordinary circumstances. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, either by 
himself or by those who had made him 
Gdvernor-General, he found himself 
enveloped in war and perils of a most 
unusual kind; and he had not the 
genius to appreciate the crisis. Hence 
his quality of firmness degenerated 
at times into obstinacy. Once*he 
got an idea, he sruck to it. We are 
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not surprised, therefore, that he should 
have persisted in issuing his pro- 
clamation despite the vigorous re- 
monstrances of Lord Clyde, Sir 
James Outram, and all the best 
judges on the spot. It was a very 
obstinate proceeding, but it was in 
keeping with his general conduct— 
of which his passion for re-arming 
the Sepoys, in spite of advice and the 
strongest warnings of facts to the 
contrary, is another glaring instance, 
Bat Sir James Outram, says Lord 
Canning, if he objected to the pro- 
clamation when sent to him, had 
previously taken a different view. 
He had written to me, says his Lord- 
ship to the effect that “the lands of 
men who have taken an active part 
against us should be largely confiscat- 
ed, in order, among otker reasons, to 
enable us to reward others in the 
manner most acceptable to a native.” 
Well, what does this advice amount 
to? As will be observed, it refers 
solely to the men who had taken an 
active or leading part against us; 
and it is suggested that the lands 
of the men should be “largely” 
confiscated. In what sense is 
“largely” to be here understood? 
An elephant is “ large,’ —a hen’s egg, 
three inches long, is “very large!” 
All epithets are comparative, and 
must be understood from the con- 
text. There is no difficulty in thus 
understanding Sir James’s language. 
The confiscation, he suggests, is to be 
“Jarge,” in order to allow of others 
being rewarded by the confiscated 
estates; in other words, he recom- 
mends that enough of land should be 
confiscated to enable us suitably to 
reward those who had proved our 
friends. Well, then, what was the 
number of our friends? By Lord 
Canning’s own showing (vide his 
proclamation)—only stx! This, then, 
is the standard by which Sir James’s 
“largely” is to be understood. In- 
stead of so acting, Lord Canning con- 
fiscated the entire soil of Oude to the 
British Government—he disiuherited 
the whole five millions of the popula- 
tion of Oude, with the exception of 
six persons !—and nevertheless asserts 
that Sir James Outram at one time 
advised him to do so! We give his 
Lordship fall credit for believing 
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what he says he does, but it is at the 
sad discredit of his common sense. 
Nevertheless even supposing (for 
there is no end to the hypotheses we 
must make for his Lordship’s sake) 
that Sir James Outram had actually 
at one time recommended confisca- 
tion as largely as the magnifying 
mind of the Governor-General under- 
stood,—in fact not “largely” at all, 
bat “ entirely,’—should it not have 
occurred to his Lordship that Sir 
James’s subsequent retraction of 
that opinion was a very important 
matter? If a man, when brought 
face to face with the actual circum- 
stances, earnestly counsels the oppo- 
site of what he had counselled 
before, is it not the greatest possible 
proof of the strength and earnestness 
of his latter convictions? Every 
man is averse to retract a formerly- 
expressed opinion, and never does 
so without strong reasons therefor : 
yet Lord Canning acted on the oppo- 
site principle, and held that Sir 
James’s first opinion, given on ab- 
stract grounds, was better worth 
minding than his later one, formed 
on the spot after personal observa- 
tion of the circumstances. As we 
have shown above, Sir James Out- 
ram never did concur in Lord Can- 
ning’s policy of wholesale confisca- 
tion, and it says little for his Lord- 
ship’s sense to fancy so; but even 
if it had been so, the revised opinion 
of Sir James was certainly thé one to 
which alone weight should have been 
given. 

The only amusing feature in this 
serious and uncomfortable document, 
occurs towards the close,—where his 
Lordship, after all the confasion and 
confutation he has heaped upon him- 
self, shows a perfectly unique power 
of consoling himself. The facts are 
so strong against him, that he vir- 
tually acknowledges that hitherto the 
proclamation has proved a failure, 
“* But,” he says, in a desperate attempt 
at self-consolation—“ when the sea- 
son shall arrive at which the troo 
can again move more rapidly over the 
country,—when the large police force 
now being raised by the chief Com- 
missioner at Lucknow shall have 
reached its complement, and received 
further organisation—and when it 
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shall be manifest that we have the 
meaus of protecting or supporting 
those who return to their allegiance, 
I cannot doubt that the spirit in 
which the proclamation has been ac- 
cepted will declare itself generally 
throughout the provinces.” Most 
marvellous consolation! When Oude 
is conquered, it will be conquered! 
That is all that his comfort comes to: 
for by the time our troops, now 
largely augmented, are “ again mov- 
ing more rapidly over Oude, &c. &c.” 
that province will be conquered, 
quite independently of whether his 
Lordship had ever issued a proclama- 
tion or no. If “the spirit in which 
the proclamation has been accepted ” 
does not show itself till then (and it 
has not), we may certainly conclude 
that a spirit of submission was never 
produced at all. Indeed, how could 
it? As the massacre of five millions | 
of people was plainly out of the ques- 
tion—and as their deportation abroad 
would be not less a dead loss to our- 
selves—what temptation had the peo- 
le of Oude to submit? Lord Canning 
confiscated their whole country 
—what worse could they be if they 
gave vent to their natural wrath, and 
took the chance of recovering all, by 
fighting it out? So the people of Oude 
doubtless reasoned, and so unques- 
tionably have they acted. But we 
must knock even the last crutch of 
comfort from the Governor-General. 
In the self-consolatory sentence which 
we have quoted above, he speaks as 
if his proclamation were still in force, 
and hopes that when the conquest of 
Oude comes, the proclamation will 
get credit for the triumph! Lack- 
a-day! as his Lordship in his heart 
knows, the proclamation has long 
since been treated as a dead letter. 
From the first it was modified by the 
Commissioners, but of late it has 
been wholly discarded,—having been 
found as impracticable in working as 
it is unrighteous and tyrannical in 
spirit. So far from confiscating the 
whole rights in the soil of Oude, the 
agents of the Government are now 
giving the very fullest effect to Lord 
Ellenborough’s principles of modera- 
tion. Indeed, yielding to the force of 
circumstances, they now find they 
must carry out those principles per- 
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haps to the extreme. “It may be 
here remarked,” says Mr. Russell of 
the Times, writing on the 18th 
August, “that no civil officer now 
regulates his conduct by Governor 
Canning’s proclamation, even as it 
was modified by the Commissioners ; 
and,” so much is the case otherwise, 
“ settlement-engagements for revenue 
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have been made with chiefs who, so 
late as June last, attacked our police, 
and plundered their posts and vil- 
lages!” So expired Lord Canning’s 
proclamation. We wish the moral 
discredit of it could be as easily 
erased from the memory of the 
natives of India, and wi from the 
fair escutcheon of British honour. 











